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About  the  Cover..... 

This  month's  cover  features  a Green-naped  Lorikeet  (Trichoglossus  haematodus 
haematodus)  which  is  one  of  14  species  featured  at  Lowry  Park  Zoo's  'Lorikeet 
Landing'  exhibit  which  opens  this  summer.  The  artist  is  Simon  Hackshaw,  Graphics 
Coordinator  at  Lowry  Park  Zoo,  Tampa,  FL.  The  Green-naped  lorikeet  is  one  of 
many  subspecies  of  haematodus  lorikeets.  Due  to  hybridization  as  well  as  conflicting 
categorizations,  the  actual  number  of  haeematodus  lorikeets  varies,  but  is  about  22. 
Green-napes  are  one  of  the  most  common  and  adbudant  lorikeets  in  New  Guinea. 
They  are  usually  seen  in  flocks  or  pairs  and  favor  rainforest  edges  and  other  open 
habitats.  Their  feeding  habits  are  dependent  on  the  flowering  of  particular  trees.  As 
with  many  other  parrot  species,  trapping  for  the  pet  trade  and  deforestation  threatens 
their  numbers.  However,  this  is  one  of  the  most  common  lorikeets  in  aviculture  and 
is  easily  bred  in  captivity.  Thanks,  Simon! 

Information  for  Contributors 

Animal  Keepers'  Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be 
typed  or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts 
on  a disk  as  well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - 
Microsoft  Word  or  Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All 
illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and  tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a 
page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 8.5”  (14cm  x 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the 
text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in  the  final  bibliography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific 
name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal  name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use 
metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements  (standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis). 
Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month-year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour 
clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  finish  black  and  white  photos  only  are  accepted.  Color 
slides  should  be  converted  to  black  and  white  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm]  ) 
before  submission.  Clearly  marked  captions  should  accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit 
on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers  ' Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication. 
Articles  of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals 
who  serve  as  referees  for  AKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  publish  articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments 
at  the  discretion  of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation 
unless  approval  is  requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned 
unless  accompanied  by  a stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and 
FAX  contributions  of  late-breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows. 
However,  long  articles  must  be  sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468- 
1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 

Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates 
and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy 
of  the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal 
may  be  ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 
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Scoops  c£  Scuttlebutt 

Board  Election  Results  Anounced 

Sheri  Leavitt,  AAZK  Nominations  and  Election  Chair,  has 
announced  the  results  of  the  1999  election  to  fill  positions  on  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Re-elected  were  Diane  Callaway  (Omaha’s  Henry 
Doorly  Zoo)  and  Jan  Reed-Smith  (John  Ball  Zoo).  Newly  elected  members  are:  Linda  M. 
King  (Dallas  Zoo)  and  Kevin  R.  Shelton  (The  Florida  Aquarium).  Continuing  their 
unexpired  terms  on  the  Board  of  Directors  are  Ric  Urban  (Houston  Zoo)  and  Scott  Wright 
(Cleveland  Metro  Parks  Zoo)  and  Jacque  Blessington  (Kansas  City  Zoo).  Newly  elected 
Board  members  will  assume  their  positions  at  the  close  of  the  1999  National  AAZK 
Conference  in  Portland,  OR  in  September.  Newly  elected  Board  members  will  serve 
through  the  conclusion  of  the  2003  National  Conference. 

AAZK  wishes  to  congratulate  the  newly  elected  Board  members  and  thank  all  those 
who  stepped  forward  as  candidates  in  support  of  furthering  the  goals  of  AAZK.  Thanks 
to  Bruce  Elkins  (Indianapolis  Zoo),  Robert  Hayes  (Zoo  New  England),  Tim  Sampson 
(John  Ball  Zoo)  and  Rob  Yordi  (Sea  World  of  San  Antonio)  for  participating  as  candidates. 

Bowling  for  Rhinos  Reminder  from  BFR  Chair 

To  be  eligible  to  win  the  trip  to  Africa,  your  money  must  be  in  to  me  by  September  1st 
and  you  must  be  an  AAZK  National  member  in  good  standing.  The  BFR  address  is  now: 
Patty  Pearthree,  c/o  BFR,  318  Montibello  Dr.  Cary,  NC  27513  (919)678-0449 
ppear3@aazk.org 

Chapters  should  try  to  have  all  money  sent  within  30  days  of  the  event.  I can  only 
include  information  about  your  event  in  the  “Bowling  For  Rhinos”  conference  paper  if  I 
receive  the  money  by  September  1st. 

I apologize  to  Gil  Myers  of  the  Greater  Baltimore  Chapter  for  not  being  able  to  include 
him  in  the  1998  BFR  paper  as  I did  not  receive  their  money  until  the  end  of  September 
last  year.  Gil  raised  $2,726.00  which  would  have  placed  him  8th  on  the  top  money 
raiser  list  and  his  Chapter  raised  $4,494.24  which  would  have  been  9th  on  the  top  money 
raiser  Chapter  list  for  1998. 

Give  me  a call  or  e-mail  me  if  you  are  having  any  problems  getting  the  money  in  on  time 
and  I will  work  with  you.  Good  luck  to  all  this  year! 

Chapter  Donation  Acknowledged 

The  AAZK  Board  of  Directors  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  donation  of  $75.00  to  the 
Association’s  general  operating  fund  from  the  Rio  Grande  Chapter  which  is  located  at 
the  Albuquerque  Biologicalpark,  Albuquerque,  NM.  Chapter  and  individual  donations 
help  AAZK  continue  to  carry  out  its  projects  and  programs 
and  are  much  appreciated. 

Australasian  Workshop  Planned  for  Portland  Conference 

There  will  be  an  Australasian  Workshop  held  at  the  conference  in  Portland  (date  and 
time  to  be  announced).  If  you  have  materials  you  would  like  to  present 
(i.e.  videos,  slides,  etc.)  please  contact  Jacque  Blessington  email:  Jacsprat65@aol.com  or 
phone  (816)  523-7130.  I would  appreciate  any  input,  Thanks! 

Otter  Get-Together  Planned  for  1999  AAZK  Conference 

Jan  Reed-Smith  and  Kevin  Shelton  are  hosting  an  otter  get  together  at  the  Annual 
AAZK  Conference  in  Portland.  We  would  like  to  encourage  all  otter  keepers  to  come  and 
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join  us.  The  object  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  sharing  of  ideas  and  problem  solving.  Let’s 
get  together  and  talk  about  breeding,  training,  diet,  enrichment,  water  management, 
whatever  you  want!  If  you  can  bring  slides  of  your  exhibits,  holding,  and/or  animals 
please  contact  Jan  or  Kevin  in  advance  at:  Jan  - jrsotter@iserv.net  or  (616)  693-2680; 
Kevin  - Kshelton@FLAquarium.org  or  (813)  273-4045,  fax  #:  (813)  209-2067. 

AZA  Standards  and  Protocols  for  Population  Management 

With  any  cooperative  program,  standards  and  protocols  are  necessary  to  assure 
success  and  a quality  product.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  population  management  programs 
of  the  AZA.  The  desire  to  produce  a quality  product  is  the  basis  for  the  AZA  Small 
Population  Management  Advisory  Group  (SPMAG)  and  their  assistance  and  review  in 
developing  management  plans  for  our  cooperatively  managed  species.  Two  documents 
for  use  in  the  production  of  studbooks  and  population  management  plans  have  been 
development  for  AZA  programs  with  the  review  and  endorsement  of  the  SPMAG.  The 
Guidelines  for  Data  Entry  and  Maintenance  of  North  American  Regional  Studbooks  (Steve 
Thompson,  Lincoln  Park  Zoo)  describes  the  standardized  methods  for  handling  most 
data  entry  questions  that  arise.  The  AZA  Population  Management  Plan  Handbook  (Robert 
Wiese,  Fort  Worth  Zoo  & Kevin  Willis,  Minnesota  Zoo)  outlines  the  data  analysis  required 
for  production  of  management  plans  and  breeding  recommendations  for  AZA  programs. 
Because  philosophical  and  preferential  differences  do  exist  in  the  arenas  of  data  entry 
and  population  biology,  these  documents  were  developed  through  consensus  of  numerous 
population  experts.  All  AZA  programs  (i.e.,  studbooks,  Species  Survival  Plans,  Population 
Management  Plans,  and  Taxon  Advisory  Groups)  should  follow  the  standards  in  these 
two  documents  to  increase  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  our  cooperative  programs. 
While  other  regional  zoo  associations  (e.g.,  ARAZPA)  have  their  own  manuals  offering 
some  good  information,  they  contain  significant  differences  from  the  North  American 
guidelines  and  should  not  be  used  by  North  American  programs.  Mixing  and  matching 
standards  from  different  regions  will  lead  to  confusion  and  inconsistent  analyses  and 
program  recommendations.  This  defeats  the  goal  of  standardization. 

While  few  hardcopies  are  available,  electronic  documents  that  you  can  print  are  available 
free  to  AZA  program  participants.  The  two  documents  may  be  obtained  in  the  following 
manner. 

Guidelines  for  Data  Entry  and  Maintenance  of  North  American  Regional 
Studbooks-  available  from  the  AZA  website  (http://www.aza.org/dept/csd/StudGuide.htm) 
or  by  contacting  Steve  Thompson  (Lincoln  Park  Zoo;  steveed@ix.netcom.com). 

AZA  Population  Management  Plan  Handbook-  available  from  the  AZA  website 
(http://www.aza.org/dept/csd/PopManPlan.htm)  or  by  contacting  Robert  Wiese 
(Fort  Worth  Zoo;  bobwiese@aol.com,  please  specify  WORD  or  Word  Perfect). 

Submitted  by  Robert  J.  Wiese,  Chair  AZA  SPMAG,  Fort  Worth  Zoo 

1998  Conference  Proceedings  Addendum  Update 

As  you  may  know,  several  papers  did  not  make  it  into  the  Conference  Proceedings.  We 
have  decided  to  print  an  addendum  with  the  missing  papers  in-house.  A copy  of  the 
addendum  will  be  sent  to  each  institution  represented  at  the  1998  Conference.  Individuals 
who  send  us  a written  request  will  also  be  sent  a copy.  Please  address  requests  to:  Bruce 
Elkins,  Indianapolis  Zoo,  1200  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis, IN  46222.  Be  sure  to 
include  your  complete  mailing  address  and  phone  number  with  your  request.  Again,  we 
wish  to  apologize  to  the  Authors  involved. 

1998  Conference  Committee 
Indianapolis  Zoo 
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Coming  events 


American  Federation  of  Aviculture  25th 

Annual  Convention  - August  12-15,  1999. 
Denver,  CO.  For  more  information  contact  e-mail: 
rmsa@altavista.net;  doms4afa@aol.com;  or 
stat@wizard.net.  Infor  on  web  site  at:  http:// 
www.upatsix.com/afa 

Fourth  International  Enrichment  Conference 

-August  29-  Sept.  3 1999  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Hosted  by  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  of 
Scotland,  conference  will  take  place  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Overnight 
accommodations  for  delegates  also  at  the 
University.  Details  are  now  available  from  the 
Shape  of  Enrichment  website:  http:// 
www.enrichment.org 

12th  Non-domestic  Neonatal  Symposium  and 

Poster  Session  - September  1 , 1999  in  San  Diego, 
CA.  Hosted  by  the  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park 
and  San  Diego  Zoo.  For  more  information 
contact:  Karla  Michelson,  Veterinary  Services 
Dept.,  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park,  15500  San 
Pasqual  Valley  Road,  Escondido,  CA  92027. 
Phone:  (760)  735-5530.  For  poster  session 
information  contact:  Debi  Espinoza-Bylin  at  (760) 
735-5530. 

AAZK  1999  National  Conference  - Sept.  12- 
16, 1999  in  Portland,  OR.  Hosted  by  the  Oregon 
Zoo  and  the  Portland  AAZK  Chapter.  Look  for 
info  in  AKF  ox  contact  Jan  McCoy  or  Anna  Michel 
at  (503)  226-1561. 

Association  of  Zoological  Horticulture  - Sept. 
19-22,  1999  in  San  Diego,  CA.  For  more 
information  check  the  AZH  webpage  or  call  (6 1 9) 
231-1515,  ext.  4547. 

AZA  1999  National  Conference  - Sept.  24-28, 
1999.  Minneapolis,  MN.  For  information 
contact  Lucinda  McCandless  via  e-mail: 
AZAconf@mail.mnzoo.state.mn.us 

Association  of  Zoo  Veterinary  Technicians  - 

Sept.  24-30,  1999  in  Indianapolis,  IN.  For 
information  contact:  Julie  Hutt,  RV.T., 
Indianapolis  Zoo,  1200  W.  Washington  St., 
Indianapolis, IN  46222-4500;  phone: 
(317)  630-2090;  Fax:  (317)  630-5154; 
e-mail:jhutt@  mail.indyzoo.com 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Aquarium 

and  Zoo  Facilities  Association  (AZFA)  will  be 
held  in  San  Diego,  CA  from  3-6  October  1999. 
The  conference  will  be  hosted  by  the  San  Diego 
Zoo,  the  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park, and  Sea 
World  of  California.  For  more  information, 


contact:  Sue  Hennings,  Sea  World  of  California, 
Plant  Engineering,  500  Sea  World  Drive,  San 
Diego,  CA  92109  (619)  226-3931; 
email:suehennings@anheuser-busch.com;  OR 
Sherry  McGartland,  San  Diego  Zoo,  P.  O.  Box 
120551,  San  Diego,  CA  92112  (619)  231-1515 
ext.  4307;  email: smcgartland@sandiegozoo.org 

American  Association  of  Zoo  Veterinarians 

(AAZV)- October  9-14, 1999  in  Columbus,  OH. 
Assoc,  of  Reptile/Amphibian  Veterinarians 
(ARVA)  too  meet  Oct.  5-9.  For  information, 
contact:  Wilbur  Amand,  VMD,  Executive 
Director/A AZV  and  ARAV,  6 North  Pennell  Rd., 
Media,  PA  19063;  Phone:  (610)  892- 
4812,  Fax:  (610)  892-4813;  e-mail  - 
75634.235  @compuserve.com 

Panda  2000  International  Conference  - October 
16-19,  2000.  Hosted  by  the  Zoological  Society 
of  San  Diego  and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund.  For 
further  information,  contact  local  arrangements 
chair,  Helena  Fitch-Snyder,  Zool.  Soc.  of  San 
Diego,  PO  Box  120551,  San  Diego,  CA  92112, 
phone  (619)  557-3954,  fax  (619)  557-3959,  ore- 
mail:  helena@sandiegozoo.com 
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Archer.  FL  32618 


(352)  495-9024 
FAX  (352)  495-9781 
e-maU:  GrmtRodent9aol.com 

© All  Rights  Reserved 
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New  & Renewing  AAZK  Professional, 
Institutional,  and  Contributing  Members 


New  Professional  Members 
Shannon  Troy,  Zoo  New  England 
(MA);  Andrea  Melissas,  Staten 
Island  Zoo  (NY);  Bethany  L.  Ricci 
and  Jackie  Gregory,  Utica  Zoo  (NY); 
Rebecca  Hu  Wenz  and  Candice  Brugel, 
Brandywine  Zoo  (DE);  Lisa  Am  ore, 
no  zoo  listed  (VA);  Patricia  De  Noon, 
Disney’s  Discovery  Island  (FL);  Jason 
Hutcherson,  Pine  Mountain  Wild 
Animal  Park  (GA);  Terri  Lee  C. 
James,  Knoxville  Zoological 
Gardens  (TN);  Alison  Sherman, 
Jackson  Zoo  (MS);  Brad  Lympany, 
Cincinnati  Zoo  (OH);  Brandy 
Sprunger,  Columbian  Park  Zoo 
(IN);  Tarah  Duditch,  Detroit  Zoo 
(MI);  Brian  McKenna,  Lincoln  Park 
Zoo  (IL);  Chris  Getty,  Henson 
Robinson  Zoo  (IL);  Kay  Kunze, 
Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly  Zoo  (NE); 
Garrett  Smith,  no  zoolisted  (OK); 
April  Stevenson,  Cameron  ParkZoo 


(TX);  Ann  Zobrist,  Denver  Zoo  (CO); 
Kevin  R.  Brides,  no  zoo  listed  (AZ); 
Catalina  C.  Parker,  Vicki  L.  Lenderman 
and  Gretchen  A.  Hauer,  Albuquerque 
Biological  Park  (NM);  Toby  Leyba, 
Diego  R.  Martinez,  Ghost  Ranch 
Living  Museum  (NM);  Tim  Guthrie, 
Alameda  Park  Zoo  (CA);  Keith 
Gilchrist,  Sacramento  Zoo  (CA); 
Andrea  Mott,  San  Diego  Wild  Animal 
Park  (CA);  Wayne  Hayashi,  Honolulu 
Zoo  (HI). 

Renewing  Contributing  Members 

Jean  A.  Mason,  Docent 
Detroit  Zoo,  Detroit,  MI 

Kathy  De  Falco,  Volunteer 
San  Diego  Zoo,  San  Diego,  CA 

John  Bretton 

San  Diego  Zoo,  San  Diego,  CA 


Need  to  Reach  AAZK? 


1-800-242-4519  (U.  S.) 
1-800-468-1966  (Canada) 
FAX:  (785)  273-1980 
or  write 
AAZK,  Inc. 

635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd. 
Topeka,  KS  66606-2066 
U.  S.  A. 


Administrative  Office  Staff 

Barbara  Manspeaker  - 

Administrative  Secretary 
Susan  Chan  - 

Managing  Editor  AKF 

Orca  - 

Office  Cat 

Office  Hours:  9:00  a.m.  - 3:00 p.m.  CST 
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Quality  exotic 
animal  diets 


Q P|7P TDI  111  Nutritionally  balanced 
Ol  UO  1 tvUlVI  Fixed  formulation  • Economical 

When  you  need  a complete  line  of 
high-quality  dry  and  frozen 
animal  diets  for  your  feeding 
program,  call  Animal  Spectrum. 


NKBRASKA  BRAND 


h 1 


SPECTRUM 


BROOD-RITE 

HEATERS 


Frozen  feline  diets 
Frozen  bird  of  prey  diets 
Frozen  canine  diet 
Chunk  and  chopped  horsemeat, 
hearts,  livers,  rib,  shank, 
knuckle  bones,  and  tailbones 


Banana  flavored  psittacine/primate,  20%  protein  dry 
Banana  flavored  primate.  Pro- Plus  25%  protein  dry 
Leaf  Eater  primate  dry  Omnivore  dry 

Marmoset/T amarin  dry  Polar  Bear  dry 

Ratite  dry 


Bulbless  heaters— nothing  to  break 
Safe  around  all  animals  and 
bedding  material. 

Even  heat  distribution  in  240.  500, 
or  750  v/attages. 


One  call  does  it  all 
FREE  1-800-228-4005 

FAX  308-534-7015 


Animal  Spectrum,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  721 

North  Platte,  NE  69103-0721 


ABC  S 

Animal  Behavior  Concerns  & Solutions 

A Question  and  Answer  Forum  for  the  Zoo  Professional 


E3y  Diana  Guerrero,  Independent  Dehavior  Consultant, 
Ark  Animals  of  California,  San  Diego,  CA 


Topic  of  the  Month:  Plucking  Parrot 
Zoo,  education  department. 

Question: 

Our  education  department  acquired  a macaw  that  was  previously  a private  pet. 
The  animal’s  owner  died  and  she  was  left  alone  without  any  stimulation.  She 
shows  fear  of  anything  new  or  unknown  and  has  self-mutilated  herself  by 
plucking  out  many  feathers.  Do  you  have  any  comments  or  suggestions? 

History: 

This  animal  is  estimated  to  be  four  or  five  years  of  age.  She  was  isolated  in  the 
kitchen  of  a private  home  while  the  owner  was  absent  during  illness.  Upon  the 
owner’s  death  the  bird  was  transferred  into  an  animal  facility  and  is  currently 
housed  adjacent  to  other  parrots. 

Background: 

Feather  plucking  can  have  a wide  variety  of  contributing  circumstances.  Each 
case  can  be  highly  variable.  Due  to  a lack  of  history  this  make  the  situation 
difficult  to  assess.  However  there  are  a few  key  components  of  interest. 

Considerations: 

The  following  twelve  areas  would  be  optimal  to  assess  in  addressing  this  matter. 
Since  plucking  rarely  stems  from  one  specific  trigger,  you  may  find  several 
different  contributing  components. 

1.  Allergens  - Many  animals  will  exhibit  allergies.  Contributors  include:  dust, 
seasonal  allergies  to  pollen,  spores,  and  other.  Residue  from  droppings,  feather 
dust,  and  other  such  items  should  be  kept  to  a minimum  to  reduce  any  influ- 
ence from  these  factors.  Smoke,  dust,  and  low  humidity  are  usually  common 
culprits  to  irritations  and  excessive  preening. 

2.  Disease,  parasites  and  other  - Screening  to  clear  the  possibility  of  mites  or 
associated  parasites  should  be  done.  Contaminants  to  the  feathers  could  also 
be  considered.  For  instance,  in  a kitchen  environment  grease  or  related  sub- 
stances would  be  of  concern. 

3.  Habit  or  reinforced  behavior  - Sometimes  a temporary  behavior,  triggered  by 
some  event  or  irritant,  can  escalate  into  a long-term  situation.  In  addition, 
attention  during  this  behavior  reinforces  and  escalates  it. 
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4.  Humidity  or  bathing  - Humidity  keeps  the  skin  and  other  tissues  moist. 
Many  tropical  birds  need  higher  humidity  to  alleviate  dry  skin  and  related  itching 
and  irritation.  If  this  plucking  behavior  occurs  only  seasonally,  you  may  want 
to  increase  the  humidity  during  times  when  artificial  heating  dries  up  the  air. 
Daily  bathing  or  misting  assists  in  keeping  the  feathers  in  optimal  condition. 

5.  Injury  or  discomfort  - Physical  injury  could  cause  a bird  to  fuss  with  feathers 
in  an  area  of  trauma.  Falls  within  the  cage,  or  injury  during  panic  are  examples. 
Flight  feathers  trimmed  too  closely  to  the  follicle,  or  secondary  feathers  cut  too 
close  to  the  body,  could  stimulate  over  preening. 

6.  Lighting  and  air  circulation  - Full  spectrum  lighting  should  be  provided. 
Indoor  animals  often  have  not  had  optimal  exposure  to  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 

7.  Lack  of  socialization  or  improper  socialization  - Preening  behavior  is 
instinctive,  but  some  contend  that  the  art  of  this  act  is  learned  from  conspecifics. 
However,  most  plucking  related  to  poor  socialization  seems  to  surface  within 
the  first  two  years.  General  Note:  Pet  animals  will  often  exhibit  signs  of  being 
poorly  socialized.  Many  have  had  few  rules  if  any,  and  little  interactions  or 
guidance  can  contribute  to  phobic  behavior. 

8.  Nutritionally  related  - Food  allergies  or  nutritional  factors  may  be  considered. 
Additives  such  as  artificial  food  coloring,  or  dietary  supplements  do  show  up  as 
contributing  factors  in  behavioral  abnormalities  in  many  species  of  animals. 
Consider  this  factor  also  if  you  changed  the  diet  drastically  after  acquiring  this 
animal.  Proper  nutrients  and  absorption  are  essential  for  the  proper  growth 
and  condition  of  tissue,  skin,  and  feathers.  Check  with  your  veterinarian 
regarding  nutritional  deficiencies  such  as  calcium,  vitamin  A,  and  complete 
proteins. 

9.  Sexual  maturity  - Age  factors  can  sometimes  influence  this  behavior  through 
increased  sexual  frustration  and  related  behavior.  Excessive  bonding  with  the 
former  owner  could  be  an  influence. 

10.  Stimulation  - Over  or  under  stimulation  could  be  contributors  (see  also 
stress).  Activities  geared  toward  redirecting  the  bird  would  be  optimal. 
Behaviors  related  to  foraging  for  food,  interacting  with  others,  and  enrichment 
within  the  environment  may  be  necessary  to  assess. 

11.  Stress  or  trauma  - Stress  due  to  sudden  change  is  a likely  contributor  to 
this  situation.  Going  from  a quiet  location  to  one  of  higher  noise  levels  would  be 
a challenge  to  a sensitive  animal.  Pets  brought  into  a new  situation  suddenly, 
or  that  experience  drastic  change,  may  react  adversely  due  to  poor  socialization. 
Tension  and  other  influences  from  within  the  environment  could  cause  the 
displacement  behavior  of  plucking.  (Phobic  behavior  is  often 

displayed  through  feather  mutilation.) 

12.  Veterinary  screening  - If  you  already  have  not  done  so,  have  the  bird  examined 
through  an  avian/zoo  veterinarian. 
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Suggested  Strategies: 


You  may  have  to  begin  again  in  your  efforts  to  establish  this  animal  in  your 
collection.  If  you  are  familiar  with  the  past  accommodations,  and  have  the 
luxury  to  replicate  them,  you  might  want  to  do  so.  Here  are  six  strategic  areas 
to  consider. 

a.  Environmental  security  - Security  in  the  environment  is  a fairly  new 
consideration  being  discussed  for  some  birds.  Some  animals  require  a secure 
area  that  is  off  view  or  shielded  from  other  animals.  If  this  animal  is  afraid 
and  over  stimulated  you  could  devise  a shield  in  the  corner  of  the  cage  or  a nest 
box. 

b.  Additional  activities  - Slowly  integrate  new  items  for  preening  activities  and 
playtime.  A whisk  broom  (natural  fiber  hung  outside  the  cage  and  then  inside 
the  cage)  would  be  ideal  to  get  the  bird  to  focus  on  instead  of  feathers. 

Activity  areas,  new  perches  or  natural  fiber  rope,  climbing  opportunities,  puzzle 
toys,  cardboard  to  shred,  bathing,  talk  radio  or  classical  music  are  other 
considerations.  Assorted  textures  are  optimal  to  introduce. 

c.  High  diversity  in  diet  - Branches  with  leaves,  nuts,  corn  on  the  cob  and  other 
high  activity  food  related  items  such  as  food  puzzles  are  good  additions  to  the 
regular  diet.  Experiment  with  pellets  and  any  other  bright  ideas. 

d.  New  location  or  environment  - Experiment  with  moving  the  animal  so  that 
she  is  only  approached  from  one  direction  and  not  surrounded  by  other  animals. 
Perhaps  placing  this  animal  in  a quieter  environment  while  slowly  acclimating 
her  to  noise.  If  music  or  talk  radio  was  a familiar  household  influence  you  may 
want  to  duplicate  this.  Assess  lighting,  humidity,  and  related  conditions. 

e.  Consistent  calm  interactions  - Allowing  this  animal  to  observe  activities 
without  interactions  might  be  advantageous.  Teach  new  rules  through  providing 
behavioral  guidance  and/or  training,  exposure  to  little  changes  will  assist  in 
desensitizing. 

f.  Other  - It  is  generally  more  traumatic  to  attempt  the  use  of  Elizabethan 
collars  or  related  strategies.  You  may  want  to  consider  placement  or  attempt 
alternative  methods  such  as  using  a flower  remedy  in  the  water  of  this  animal. 
(Check  with  your  veterinarian.) 

Update: 

This  bird  was  subsequently  medically  screened  and  surgically  sexed.  Nothing 
significant  was  noted.  This  animal  has  been  placed  into  a breeding  situation 
rather  than  as  an  exhibit  and/or  ambassador  animal. 
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Since  1978,  ARKANIMALS.COM  Director,  Diana  Guerrero  has  worked  professionally  in  a variety 
of  animal  facilities.  Attending  and  completing  courses  in  both  animal  management  and  training  from 
institutions  both  here  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  she  has  been  affiliated  with  some  of  the  best 
organizations.  She  is  an  alumni  of  The  Moorpark  College  Exotic  Animal  Training  & Management 
Program,  The  Gentle  Jungle  Animal  Affection  Training  School,  The  International  Training  Centre  at 
the  Jersey  Wildlife  Preservation  Trust,  and  special  program  extensions  with  Marwell  Zoological  Park 
and  Kent  University.  Guerrero  started  her  career  in  the  marine  mammal  field  working  as  a naturalist, 
and  subsequently  became  involved  with  terrestrial  animals  in  zoos  and  other  facilities.  Guerrero 
writes  a variety  of  animal-related  columns,  including  the  popular  series,  Unusual  Animal  Careers  and 
does  seminars  nationally.  Watch  for  two  of  her  book  projects  in  the  summers  of  1999  and  2000! 
Questions  for  ABCs  should  be  submitted  to  Diana  directly  via  e-mail:>  arkabc@arkanimals.com<  or 
via  regular  mail  to  ARKANIMALS.COM,  PO.  Box  1 154,  Escondido,  CA  92033  USA. 
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/f  Question  sod ftnseerForunt  for  tieZoo  Professions/ on  Crisis  tfsnsyeotert 


By  William  K.  Baker, ; Jr.,  Zoo  Curator 
Frank  Buck  Zoo,  Gainesville,  TX 

Question 

When  is  it  time  to  stop  and  reevaluate  during  a crisis  management  situation? 

Comments 

By  their  very  definition  crisis  management  situations  are  typically  chaotic 
situations.  As  a result,  they  tend  to  alternate  between  periods  of  intense  activity 
and  stress  to  periods  of  inactivity  and  boredom. 

A person’s  first  response  to  this  kind  of  statement  might  be,  “Now  wait  a minute, 
I thought  that  a crisis  means  call  for  support,  get  the  nets,  grab  the  weapons 
and  yell  red  alert?”  Well,  to  a certain  degree  this  is  true,  but  a crisis  also  means 
that  it’s  time  to  evaluate  the  situation  before  taking  action.  Yes,  it’s  important 
to  react  to  a crisis  in  a timely  manner.  This  means  that  it’s  time  to  clear 
unnecessary  radio  traffic,  notify  your  primary  responders,  retrieve  emergency 
equipment,  and  reach  the  incident  site. 

However,  once  at  the  incident  site  the  primary  responders  should  take  the  time 
to  get  a brief  update  of  the  current  situation.  This  time  should  be  available  if 
the  perimeter  has  been  secured  by  security  or  animal  staff,  and  unnecessary 
personnel  are  out  of  the  area.  I have  always  believed  that  the  few  moments  of 
lost  time  taken  to  evaluate  the  situation  is  well  worth  the  effort  when  considering 
the  merit  of  a safe  and  secure  course  of  action. 

Still,  the  one  area  that  concerns  me  is  overreaction  to  the  situation.  Adding 
stress  and  emotion  to  a potentially  dangerous  incident  only  complicates  things. 
Once  the  tone  has  been  set  by  the  responders,  then  it  is  difficult  for  a change  to 
be  effected.  What  could  be  an  easily  controlled  or  resolved  situation  could  escalate 
into  something  more  than  anyone  bargained  for.  Responders  by  their  very 
definition  should  resolve  a crisis,  not  enable  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  easiest  point  in  time  for  a crisis  to  spiral  out  of  control  is  not 
at  the  beginning,  but  during  the  actual  crisis  itself.  Probably  the  best  example 
of  this  is  during  the  containment  phase  of  an  animal  escape,  especially  a 
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dangerous  animal  escape.  Emotions  are  running  high,  the  perimeter  is 
constantly  changing,  and  inevitably  there  are  entirely  too  many  “people  in 
charge”,  all  trying  to  make  a decision.  The  end  result  is  a convoluted  effort  at 
resolution.  The  point  at  which  the  situation  can  really  degrade  is  when  an 
animal  is  temporarily  contained,  but  the  staff  is  unable  to  return  it  to  primary 
containment.  This  is  not  the  time  to  overreact,  but  the  time  to  see  an  opportunity. 
If  the  animal  is  temporarily  contained,  then  you  have  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
and  give  the  animal  a chance  to  calm  down. 

Conversely,  if  the  containment  method  isn’t  working  then  it  is  definitely  time  to 
stop  and  rethink  containment,  capture, and  restraint.  Otherwise,  there  exists 
a high  probability  that  the  animal,  staff  members,  or  both  could  be  injured.  It 
simply  isn’t  worth  the  risk  to  either  when  the  chance  to  use  an  alternate  method 
may  be  available.  Part  of  being  a zoological  professional  is  to  recognize  a problem, 
analyze  it,  and  reach  a resolution,  not  to  run  on  pure  emotions  and  simply 
react.  If  the  latter  course  of  action  is  chosen,  then  it  begs  the  question  ‘Who 
really  is  in  charge  of  the  situation,  the  staff  or  the  animals?” 

Next  month:  Are  there  different  types  of  tactics  that  can  be  utilized  for  different 
animals  in  a crisis? 


If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments 
on  previously  published  material,  please  send  them  to:  Reactions/AKF, 
635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606-2066. 

(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology 
and  wildlife  management.  His  education  and  experience  include  a B.  S.  in  wildlife 
management  and  post-graduate  work  in  zoology;  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant; 
Shoot  Team  leader,  ERT  Member,  and  Senior  Keeper  and  Large  Mammal  Keeper 
at  various  AZA  facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis  management  in  zoological 
institutions,  which  draws  upon  practical  experience  and  training  as  a Rescue 
Diver,  Hunter  Safety  Instructor,  NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPR  / 
First  Aid  Instructor.) 


Information  PI  ease 

Our  animal  care  staff  is  currently  looking  into  rebuilding  our  holding/shipping  ares 
and  is  considering  including  a few  round  or  oblong  pens  for  very  flightly  animals. 
Any  feedback  on  the  positives,  negatives,  or  suggested  alternatives  would  be  greatly 
appreciated.  Please  contact  Jo  Ann  Haddad  at  e-mail  address:sdkeeper@aol.com 
or  by  mail  to:  Jo  Ann  Haddad,  Mammal  Dept.,  c/o  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park, 
15500  San  Pasqual  Valley  Road,  Escondido,  CA  92027-7017. 
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Cegislative  Update 

Compiled  by  Georgann  Johnston 
Legislative  Advisor 
Sacramento , CA 


Whale  Harvest  Guidelines  Still  Under  Consideration 

In  1972,  Congress  passed  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  (MMPA)  which 
has  as  its  goal  the  long-term  survival  of  marine  mammals  through  federal 
conservation  and  management  practices  and  guidelines.  Initially,  the  MMPA 
imposed  a complete  moratorium  on  the  taking  of  all  marine  mammals  with  an 
exemption  for  Alaskan  Natives.  In  the  past,  these  people  have  been  allowed  to 
harvest  certain  species  of  whales  for  subsistence  or  for  purposes  of  native 
handicrafts. 

Now,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  and  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  has  issued  a proposed  change  in  the  rules 
regarding  the  harvest  of  beluga  whales  by  Alaska  Natives,  for  the  stated  purpose 
of  gathering  information  on  the  harvest  and  biology  of  the  animals  and  to 
determine  what  effect  such  taking  is  having  on  the  species’  populations.  More 
specifically,  for  each  whale  captured  from  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska,  Alaskan  Natives 
are  to  remove  the  lower  left  jawbone,  provide  the  jawbone  to  NMFS,  and  provide 
information  on  the  circumstances  of  the  harvesting  of  that  particular  whale. 

Justification  for  the  proposed  change  comes  from  a survey  showing  that  beluga 
whales  found  in  the  Cook  Inlet  are  geographically  isolated  from  other  Alaskan 
populations  of  the  same  species  and  that  their  population  has  declined  from  an 
estimated  653  animals  in  1994  to  an  estimated  347  animals  in  1998.  Depending 
on  the  outcome  of  genetic  analysis  of  the  material  contained  in  the  jawbones, 
further  rules  regarding  the  number  of  whales  allowed  to  be  harvested  may  be 
proposed  by  the  NMFS  in  the  future. 

Source:  Federal  Register  Online  24  May  1999,  vol.  64,  no.  99 


Queensland  Fisheries  Board  Fired  Over  Dolphin  Deaths 

The  entire  membership  of  the  Queensland  Fisheries  Management  Authority 
(QFMA)  was  fired  in  early  May  1999  after  it  was  learned  that  numerous  dolphins 
died  or  were  injured  during  a pilchard  (a  species  of  fish)  netting  trial  off  the 
Sunshine  Coast  of  Australia.  The  QFMA  was  in  charge  of  supervising  the  trial 
of  a “purse-seine”  net,  a technique  banned  in  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
world’s  fisheries  and  not  generally  allowed  in  Queensland. 

The  purse-seine  netting  technique  involves  surrounding  an  entire  school  of  the 
target  fish  and  then  drawing  the  net  closed  below  them,  trapping  everything 
inside.  Dolphins,  which  feed  on  the  pilchards,  can  be  injured  or  drown  while 
trapped  in  the  net  with  their  prey.  At  least  nine  dolphin  drown  and  another  76 
were  injured  during  the  tests  which  took  place  between  May  and  October  1998. 
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The  incident  was  covered  up  by  members  of  the  QFMA  but  was  finally  brought 
to  light  by  environmentalists  and  representatives  of  the  recreational  fishing 
industry 

The  Queensland  Cabinet  voted  to  remove  the  QFMA’s  five-member  board  on  10 
May  1999.  Additionally  the  Queensland  Minister  for  Primary  Industries  stated 
that  the  removal  of  the  board  was  just  the  first  step  in  an  overhaul  of  fisheries 
management. 

Source:  Sydney  Morning  Herald  Newspaper  11  May  1999 


Shock  Therapy  to  Save  Jaguars 

In  Argentina,  jaguars  attack  cattle  and,  as  a result,  are  shot  by  ranchers  trying 
to  protect  their  livestock.  In  an  attempt  to  save  the  jaguars,  the  National  Parks 
Administration  has  developed  a pilot  program  to  install  solar  powered  low  voltage 
cattle  fences.  The  fences  would  deter  the  cats  from  crossing  onto  cattle  grazing 
land  without  posing  a significant  risk  of  injury  to  either  the  jaguars  or  the 
cattle.  Funding  for  the  experiment  was  provided,  in  part,  by  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund  and  Fundacion  Vida  Silvestre  Argentina. 

Source:  Focus:  WWF  Newsletter  May  / June  1999 

Australia  Cuts  Funding  for  Endangered  Species  Protection 

A draft  of  the  Australian  government’s  budget  for  fiscal  2001  allocates  $1.3 
million  for  endangered  species  protection,  down  significantly  from  the  current 
$6.8  million  per  year.  The  difference  is  primarily  attributable  to  an  expiring 
national  trust  fund.  A vast  majority  of  the  money  currently  spent  goes  for  feral 
animal  control. 

There  are  1,320  Australian  native  species  listed  as  either  endangered  or 
vulnerable  but  just  21  of  those  have  active  recovery  plans  in  place.  Australia 
leads  the  world  with  the  number  of  native  reptile  species  and  is  fourteenth  in 
bird  species.  Moreover,  a number  of  species  thought  to  be  extinct  have  been 
found  alive  in  the  country  within  the  past  few  years.  These  include  the  false 
king  brown  snake,  a marsupial  mole,  a spiny  beetle  of  Jurassic  origin,  a giant 
dragonfly,  five  species  of  freshwater  crabs,  a giant  predatory  prawn,  and  a new 
kind  of  red  algae.  The  most  outstanding  “find”  in  recent  years  is  probably  a 
population  of  purportedly  “extinct”  tammar  wallabies  (also  called  dama  wallaby). 

Environmental  groups  and  others,  both  inside  and  outside  the  country,  are 
concerned  that  the  severe  reduction  in  budget  will  have  a detrimental  effect  on 
the  remaining  small  populations  of  these  endangered  species.  At  this  time,  no 
alternative  source  of  funding  has  been  proposed,  though  other  agencies  of  the 
Australian  government  have  indicated  a willingness  to  take  over  some  of  the 
responsibilities  for  feral  animal  control,  should  the  budget  cut  actually  occur. 

Source:  Animal  People  News  May  1999 

Houbara  Bustard  Subject  of  Artificial  Breeding  Study 

The  Houbara  bustard,  a bird  that  once  flourished  on  the  Arabian  peninsula,  is 
now  the  subject  of  an  artificial  breeding  experiment.  The  study  is  being  carried 
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out  by  the  National  Avian  Research  Centre  (NARC),  part  of  the  wildlife 
department  of  the  government  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates.  The  project  involves 
fertilizing  hens’  eggs  with  frozen  sperm  and  then  artificially  incubating  the 
eggs  until  they  hatch. 

The  bustard  was  once  plentiful  throughout  the  Gulf  states  but  has  become 
endangered,  primarily  due  to  sport  hunting  by  falconers.  In  1998,  the  project 
was  successful  in  hatching  out  50  chicks,  using  a small  captive  population  of 
hens.  There  are  no  current  plans  to  release  the  birds  into  the  wild,  primarily 
because  the  NARC  is  concerned  they  would  be  immediately  hunted  down  and 
killed  for  sport.  If  the  project  continues  to  be  successful,  the  NARC  hopes  it 
can  stand  as  a model  for  the  recovery  of  other  endangered  and  threatened  bird 
species  throughout  the  world. 

Source:  BBC  Online  Network  News  9 May  1999 


From  GREENlines legislative  I environmental  updates  from 

The  Defenders  of  Wildlife,  Inc. 


Banff  Wolf  Pack  Wiped  Out 

In  May,  the  National  Post  reported  the  last  breeding  female  wolf  in  Canada’s 
Bow  Valley  Wolf  pack  was  killed  by  a train,  eliminating  what  was  once  the 
areas  largest  pack.  Carolyn  Callaghan  of  Central  Rockies  Wolf  Project  said 
increasing  development  is  to  blame.  The  CRWP  said  81%  of  Banff  wolf  deaths 
were  caused  by  highway  and  rail  traffic  since  1987.  ( #888  5127199) 

Pro-Whaling  Forces  Foiled 

CNN  Online  5/29  reported  Japan  and  Norway  threatened  to  pull  out  of  the 
International  Whaling  Commission  after  attempts  to  reopen  commercial  whaling 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  IWC  refused  a request  by  Japan  to  allow  the  killing 
of  50  minke  whales  for  native  subsistence  hunters.  Japan  pointed  to  the  recent 
hunting  of  a gray  whale  by  the  Makah  tribe  in  Washington  state  and  called  the 
decision  “hypocritical.”  ( #892  6/3/99) 

Sea  Otter  Decline  Worries  Scientists 

The  Register-Guard  (Eugene,  OR)  reported  the  population  of  southern  sea  otters 
off  the  California  coast  has  declined  so  rapidly  scientists  fear  the  species  may 
be  approaching  extinction.  The  species  was  listed  as  threatened  species  under 
the  federal  Endangered  Species  Act  in  1977,  and  since  1995  the  population  has 
declined  by  11%  a year.  The  greatest  threats  to  the  species  include  infectious 
disease,  water  pollution,  and  fishing  nets.  Carl  Benz  of  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  said  if  the  trend  continues,  his  agency  will  likely  seek  to  list  the  species 
as  endangered.  (#873  5/6/99) 
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AAZK  Testing  Enrichment  Data  Form 


AAZK  is  considering  production  of  an  Enrichment  Data  Transfer  Form.  This 
form  was  created  to  provide  pertinent  information  about  enrichment,  including 
stereotypic  behaviors,  safety  issues,  natural,  artificial,  and  food-related 
enrichment.  This  form  would  not  replace  the  current  Animal  Data  Transfer 
Form  (ADT),  but  would  compliment  it.  Eventually,  the  form  will  have  three 
copies,  as  does  the  ADT,  to  provide  information  to  the  keepers,  records,  and 
quarantine  staff. 

Through  the  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers  (AAZK,  Inc.)  organization 
we  are  trying  this  form  at  various  institutions.  The  form  prototype  has  been 
sent  to:  National  Zoo,  Sea  World  of  Florida,  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park,  Disney’s 
Animal  Kingdom,  Oregon  Zoo,  Fossil  Rim  Wildlife  Center,  White  Oak 
Conservation  Center,  Fort  Worth  Zoo,  Detroit  Zoological  Park,  Audubon  Zoo, 
Monterey  Bay  Aquarium,  Mystic  Aquarium,  Columbus  Zoo,  Busch  Gardens, 
Oklahoma  City  Zoo,  Tulsa  Zoo,  Phoenix  Zoo,  Assiniboine  Park  Zoo,  Zoo  Atlanta, 
Toronto  Zoo  and  Utah’s  Hogle  Zoo. 

We  would  also  appreciate  any  input  you,  our  AAZK  membership,  have  about 
the  form  and  its  usefulness,  or  suggestions  will  be  greatly  appreciated  before 
we  pursue  printing. 

Please  let  us  know  what  you  think  of  the  form.  Feel  free  to  contact  Kayla  through 
e-mail,  phone  or  fax,  and  thanks  for  your  participation! 


Kayla  Grams,  Animal  Keeper 
Arizona  Sonora  Desert  Museum 
AAZK  Enrichment  Committee,  EO  Column 
E-mail:  GramsK@aol.com 
Phone:  520-292-8795  - home 
520-883-1380  - work 
520-883-2500  - fax 


Bill  Baker,  Zoo  Curator 
Frank  Buck  Zoo 
AAZK  CMRN  co-editor 
Phone:  940-612-1858  - home 
940-668-4533  - work 


Editor’s  Note:  While  the  final  Enrichment  Data  Transfer  Form  will  be  a single 
page , triplicate  carbonless  form,  it  is  printed  here  on  two  pages  because  of 
size  constraints  within  AKF  i.e.  space  provided  for  answers  on  actual  form 
is  greater.) 
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ENRICHMENT  DATA  TRANSFER  FORM 

1 . Quarantine  keeper  staff 

2.  Copy  for  keepers  caring  for  this  animal 

3.  Copy  for  zoo  files  and/or  veterinarian 


Date: 


Institution 

Telephone 

Contact  person 
Fax/E-mail 


Common  Name Scientific  Name 

House  Name ,^____  Sex  Age. 

Behavioral  History:  Behavioral  and  medical  problems,  general  behavior 


Stereotypic  behavior:  List 

How  Frequent How  Severe Duration 

Triggers  What  helps 

General  Background  Information:  (Check  or  list  all  that  apply) 

Trained  Behaviors 

how  often _squeeze  cage 

Social  - 

Housed  alone Housed  w/same  species  (#)_ Housed  mixed  species. 

On  exhibit  Off  exhibit Access  to  both 

Exhibit/holding  size 


Rearing  type  - mother hand-reared peer family/social 

Preferred  enrichment  for  this  animal 


Naturalistic/Exhibit  Enrichment:  (When  offered  or  provided,  please  list  or  check 
where  applicable) 

Olfactory Auditory  _____________ 

Substrates  sand gunnite_ mulch leaf  litter soil. other 

Plants/rotten  logs/termite  mounds/trees  in  enclosure 

Streams/Ponds Perches-artificial/natural  ________ 

How  often  enrichment  given  
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Is  indoor  area  - 

holding  __  exhibit  _____  natural  looking concrete/chain-link 

has  plants  No  indoors 

Other  (snake  sheds,  hot  rocks/cooling/misting  etc.). 


Food  Enrichment:  (variety,  presentation,  style,  please  list  or  check) 

# of  feedings  per  day  varied  times when 

Food  Scattered  _____  Hidden  _____ 

Carcass  foods  (roadkill,  hides,  parts,  feeder  animals,  bones) 


Live  foods 
Preferred  foods. 


Diet  varied  - highly  moderately 

slightly not  at  all  _ 


Diet  - blended dried  diced whole cut 

Browse  (list  types)  

How  often  enrichment  given 

Other  (rawhide,  popcicles,  blood  trails  etc.)_ 


Artificial  Enrichment  (Check  and  list) 

PVC  feeders  _ Tires_ Burlap/towels Plastic  containers. 

Puzzle  feeder  Cardboard  boxes/tubes/bags Ropes/vines 

Balls/kegs/barrels  Toys  (Kong,  dog  chews  etc.) 

Attachments  used  (chain,  rope,  bungee)  

How  often  enrichment  given  

Other 


Safety  Concerns  (eats  plastic  or  cardboard,  animals  shouldn’t  have,  bad  experiences, 
failed  items) 


Comments. 
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By  Kayla  Grams , Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum 
and  Gretchen  Ziegler ; Sequoia  Park  Zoo 


Giraffe:  In  order  to  curb  the  licking  behavior  of  the  giraffe  in  our  collection 
(Giraffa  Camelopardalis ),  we  introduced  three  new  forms  of  enrichment:  hanging 
logs,  PVC  feeder  tubes  and  hanging  Boomer  Balls®.  The  hanging  logs  prove  to 
be  very  successful.  Because  the  giraffe  love  eating  the  bark,  we  have  to  replace 
the  logs  biweekly.  We  simply  find  new  ones  in  the  woods,  cut  them  about  4-6 
feet  long  and  hang  them  using  thick  chain.  Be  sure  to  fasten  the  chain  securely 
because  the  animals  will  try  to  consume  the  nuts  and  bolts. 

Our  second  idea  was  taken  from  a bovine  research  group  at  Purdue  University. 
Using  a 3-foot  long  piece  of  6-inch  diameter  PVC  pipe,  we  created  a feeder  tube 
that  allows  the  giraffe  to  insert  their  tongues  to  explore  the  contents.  To  build 
this  device,  cut  three  3-inch  diameter  holes  in  the  front  half  of  the  pipe  and  two 
1-inch  diameter  holes  in  the  back  half  (smaller  holes  are  for  mounting  purposes). 
Using  cement  glue  attach  a 6-inch  diameter  cap  to  one  end  and  a plug  at  the 
other.  We’ve  discovered  that  our  giraffe  not  only  enjoy  eating  out  of  this  tube 
but  they  also  enjoy  rubbing  their  bodies  all  over  it.  Therefore,  make  sure  your 
mounting  chain  is  thick  and  the  nuts  and  bolts  are  securely  fastened.  Some  of 
the  enrichment  items  we  place  inside  are  apples,  carrots,  potatoes,  kale,  other 
types  of  produce,  browse  and  spices. 

In  life  you  always  find  one  person  or  animal  that  has  to  go  against  the  grain. 
For  us  it’s  a 15  year-old-male  who  doesn’t  like  anything  except  his  normal  diet 
and  an  occasional  piece  of  bamboo.  We  decided  to  try  hanging  a Boomer  Ball® 
from  one  of  his  vertical  standing  logs.  After  drilling  a hole  through  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  ball,  we  passed  a chain  through  it  and  inserted  a bolt,  washer  and 
nut.  Not  only  does  he  play  with  “his”  ball  quite  frequently,  but  he  gets  very 
upset  if  we  have  to  take  it  down.  Fortunately  for  us  that’s  not  very  often. 

All  three  of  these  ideas  seem  to  work  very  well  at  keeping  our  animals  occupied. 
Licking  behaviors  have  slowed  down  and  the  keepers  do  not  have  to  paint  the 
pens  as  often. 

— Sandy  Wielgosz 
Baltimore  Zoo,  Baltimore,  MD 
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Baltimore  Zoo 
giraffe  with 
Boomer  Ball® 
mounted  in 
its  exhibit. 


Photos  provided 
by  the  author 


PVC  Feeder  Tube 


(Ideas  appearing  in  this  column  have  not  necessarily  been  tested  by  the  editors  for  safety 
considerations.  Always  think  ahead  and  use  good  judgement  when  trying  new  ideas. 

Eds.) 

You  are  invited  to  submit  material  for  the  Enrichment  Options  Column.  This 
might  include  recipes , toys , puzzle  feeders , olfactory  enrichment  ideas , etc. 
Drawings  and  photos  of  enrichments  are  encouraged.  Send  to:AKF/ Enrichment 
Options 635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka , KS  66606-2066. 


Visit  the  new  AAZK  Enrichment  Website  - www.enrich.org/aazk  or 
join  the  Enrichment  Listserve  by  e-mailing  - jackbell@humboldtl.com 
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Large  Grants  Awarded  to  Primarily  Primates 
to  Care  for  U.S.  Air  F orce  a impanzecs 


Primarily  Primates,  Inc.,  the  country’s  oldest  and  largest  primate  rehabilitation  center 
and  sanctuary,  has  recently  received  one  the  largest  single  grants  in  its  history  - 
$150,000.00.  The  San  Antonio  Area  Foundation  of  San  Antonio,  TX,  has  awarded 
Primarily  Primates  two  grants  ($150,000.00  and  $58,000.00)  totaling  $208,000.00  which 
will  aid  in  the  retirement  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  chimpanzees  and  establish  a national 
sanctuary  for  chimpanzees. 

In  1998,  Primarily  Primates  was  one  of  two  organizations  in  the  country  awarded  surplus 
government  chimpanzees  from  the  space  program.  These  were  the  famous  “astrochimps” 
that  were  no  longer  needed  or  wanted  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Of  the  141  divested 
“astrochimps”,  30  went  to  Primarily  Primates  and  the  remaining  apes  were  awarded  to 
a research  foundation  in  New  Mexico. 

Taking  on  the  responsibility  for  caring  for  30  chimps 
is  a tremendous  liability  and  expense.  But  thanks 
to  an  incredible  push  by  the  San  Antonio 
Foundation,  Primarily  Primates  is  $208,000.00 
closer  to  its  goal  of  $1.7  million  to  create  a national 
sanctuary  for  chimpanzees  and  construct  the  new 
enclosures  for  the  Air  Force  chimps. 

The  first  grant  of  $58,000.00  is  specifically 
earmarked  to  help  construct  one  of  four  needed 
enclosures  to  house  the  30  “astrochimps”.  Each 
enclosure  will  cost  approximately  $148,000.00  to 
complete,  stand  40'  x 60'  x 17',  have  a large  natural 
play  area,  and  may  hold  up  to  six  adult  chimps. 

The  facility  will  be  one  of  the  largest  retirement 
homes  for  chimps  once  used  for  research  in  the  U.S. 

The  second  grant  of  $150,000.00  is  to  help  Primarily  Primates  purchase  property  and 
expand  its  efforts  to  create  a national  sanctuary  for  chimps  no  longer  needed  for  research. 
Due  to  budget  constraints  and  limited  funding  for  research,  numerous  universities, 
research  foundations  and  other  institutions  are  disposing  of  unwanted  primates, 
specifically  the  hundreds  of  chimpanzees  no  longer  needed  for  research. 

However,  the  two  grants  have  also  each  arrived  with  contingencies  such  as  that  payment 
of  the  grant  will  be  made  only  with  the  completion  of  the  Air  Force  chimpanzee  enclosure 
on  1 October  1999  which  is  the  day  that  the  Air  Force  chimpanzees  will  be  officially 
transferred  to  Primarily  Primates.  The  organization  is  currently  working  to  raise  the 
additional  $300,000.00  needed  to  complete  the  Air  Force  chimpanzee  enclosures. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  about  Primarily  Primates,  Inc.  or  the  program  to 
care  for  the  retiring  Air  Force  research  chimpanzees,  feel  free  to  contact  either  Wallace 
Swett  [(830)  755-4616]  or  Stephen  Rene  Tello  [(830)  775-8868]  at  P.O.  Box  207,  San 
Antonio,  TX  78291-0207.  Contributions  to  PPI  are  tax-deductible. 
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1999  AAZK 

Motional  Conference 


Travel  Information 

Check  with  Continental  Airlines  for  AAZK  Conference  discount 
rates.  To  see  what  the  Continental  prices  are  for  your  trip,  you 
will  need  to  use  reference  number:  08JMDD  and  z-code 
number:  ZQ1G 


Conf 


onierence 


Motes 


• Auction  items  should  be  mailed  to  Louise  Kent,  Auction  Chair 
at:  Oregon  Zoo,  4001  SW  Canyon  Road,  Portland,  OR  97221-2799 

• Anyone  wanting  to  schedule  a workshop  or  special  interest  group 
meeting  should  contact  Anna  Michael,  Program  Co-Chair  at 
AAZKpapers@michelnet.com 

• Trips:  For  those  attending  the  Saturday  trip  to  the  Oregon 
Coast  Aquarium,  we  have  added  a barbacue  to  the  end  of  the  day 
in  festive  style  back  in  Portland.  The  overnight  in  Seattle  on  Fri- 
day is  included  in  the  fee  for  the  Post-Conference  Trip. 

• The  theme  for  this  year’s  banquet  on  Thursday  night  is  “Black 
Tie  and  Jeans”  - this  means  you  dress  fancy  from  the  waist  up,  but 
wear  jeans  and  comfortable  shoes  (i.e.  ready  to  dance!). 

• Oregon  weather  in  September  is  usually  sunny.  Average 
temperatures  range  from  the  mid-70s  during  the  day  to  the  mid- 
50s  at  night.  Bring  a sweater  or  jacket  for  cool  evenings.  Of  course, 
there  is  always  the  chance  of  rain! 

• The  Portland  Chapter  would  appreciate  it  if  Chapters  would 
consider  supporting  the  Conference  financially.  All  sponsors  receive 
credit  in  the  program  and  recognition  at  sponsored  function. 
Traditionally,  Chapters  have  provided  support  by  sponsoring  a 
night  in  the  Hospitality  Suite.  Let  us  hear  from  you! 


NORTHWEST 

PASSAGES 

Frontiers  in  Zoo  Keeping 


1999  AAZK  National  Conference  • Portland,  Oregon 
September  12-16,  1999 

HOTEL  RESERVATION  FORM 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE/PROVINCE 

ZIP/POSTAL  CODE PHONE/FAX 

ARRIVAL  DATE CHECK-OUT  DATE 

FORM  OF  PAYMENT:  □ CHECK  ENCLOSED  □ CREDIT  CARD 
CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED:  □ VISA  □ MasterCard  □ Discover 
□ American  Express  □ Diner’s  Club  □ Carte  Blanc 

CREDIT  CARD  # EXPIRATION  DATE 

NAME  AS  IT  APPEARS  ON  CARD 

SIGNATURE DATE 

Conference  Room  Rates:  Add  9%  hotel  tax 

$89.00  Single  1 person  $99  Double  2-3  people 

RATES  APPLICABLE  SEPTEMBER  10-18,  1999 
ALL  RESERVATIONS  MUST  BE  MADE  BY  AUGUST  19,  1999. 

CHECK-IN  TIME:  2:00  pm  - CHECK-OUT  TIME:  11:00  am 

If  double,  sharing  a room  with 

Make  roommate  arrangements  prior  to  making  your  reservation. 

Guaranteed  reservations  require  a deposit  or  a major  credit  card. 

A 24-hour  cancellation  notice  is  required  for  deposit  refunds. 

To  make  reservations  by  phone,  call  1-800-343-1822 

Mention  group  reservation  for  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers 

Or  send  this  form  to: 

HOLIDAY  INN,  PORTLAND-DOWNTOWN 
1021  NE  GRAND  AVENUE 
PORTLAND,  OR  97232 
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1999  AAZK  National  Conference  • Portland,  Oregon 
September  12-16,  1999 

CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION  FORM 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE/PROVINCE 

ZIP/POSTAL  CODE PHONE/FAX 

INSTITUTION 

POSITION/TITLE 

NUMBER  OF  NATIONAL  AAZK  CONFERENCES  YOU  HAVE  ATTENDED 

PRESENTING  A PAPER/POSTER? PARTICIPATING  IN  ZOO  OLYMPICS? 

VEGETARIAN?  □ YES  □ NO  TYPE 

T-SHIRT?  DYES  □ NO  SIZE  DM  DL  □ XL  DXXL 

Registration  Fees:  Registration  deadline  is  August  1,  1999  - for  all  events. 


AAZK  Member  $135* *. 

AAZK  Member’s  spouse  135*. 

Non-member  185  . 

Late  fee  (After  August  1 , 1999)  25  . 

Daily  Rates: 

Sun.  Sept.  12  - Icebreaker  $25  . 

Mon.  Sept.  13  - Papers,  multi-media  night  35  . 

Tues.  Sept.  14  - Papers,  Sauvie  Island  trip,  auction  35  . 

Wed.  Sept.  15  - Zoo  Day,  Workshops  35  . 

Thurs.  Sept.  16  - Papers,  banquet  55  . 

Pre-Conference  Trip:  Oregon  Coast  Aquarium  Sept.  1 1 $50  . 

Post-Conference  Trip:  Northwest  Trek,  Woodland  $150  . 

Park  Zoo,  Seattle  Aquarium,  Friday-Saturday,  Sept.  17-18 


* Fee  includes  a $35.00  contribution  to  AAZK  National.  Fee  does  not  include  conference 
proceedings.  A $25  handling  fee  will  be  charged  for  refunds  prior  to  September  1,  1999. 
NO  REFUNDS  will  be  given  after  September  1,  1999. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to:  AAZK  CONFERENCE,  OZF 

Return  this  form  and  payment  to: 

KRIS  CASSIDY,  OZF,  AAZK  CONFERENCE 
OREGON  ZOO 
4001  SW  CANYON  ROAD 
PORTLAND,  OR  97221-2799 


VCirkshcps  Planned  for  the 

1999  AAZK  Conference 

• Enrichment 

• Australasian  Group 

• North  American  River  Otters 

• Marine  Mammal  Necropsies 

• Asian  Elephant  Semen  Collection 


More  Things  to  See  and  D 


o in  an 


dA  round  Portland 


In  town: 


Oregon  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  Japanese  Garden, 
International  Rose  Test  Gardens,  World  Forestry  Center,  Children’s 
Museum,  Portland  Art  Museum.  Shopping  at  Lloyd  Center,  Pioneer 
Place  or  Powell’s  Books. 


Within  1 hour: 

Mt.  Hood  Timberline  Lodge,  Multnomah  Falls  and  the  Columbia 
Gorge  scenic  loop,  End  of  the  Oregon  Trail  Interpretive  Center, 
Fort  Vancouver,  Mt.  St.  Helens  Interpretive  Center. 

Questions  or  concerns  may  be  directed  to:  Jan  McCoy  at  (503)  226- 
1561  ext.  236  or  Fax  at  (503)  226-0074. 
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By  Dana  LeBlanc 
The  Luhee  Foundation,  Inc. 

1309  NW  192nd  Ave.,  Gainesville,  FL  32609 
Luhee2@aol.com 


Introduction 

The  AZA  Bat  Taxon  Advisory  Group  (TAG)  has  outlined  in  the  Fruit  Bat 
Husbandry  Manual  the  importance  of  enrichment  in  the  husbandry  and 
management  of  bats  in  captivity.  In  order  to  define  the  current  status  of 
enrichment,  an  international  survey  has  been  sent  to  112  institutions/ 
organizations  worldwide.  Sixty  percent  of  the  questionnaires  were  returned, 
and  the  results  of  the  survey  are  summarized  in  five  sections:  North  American 
insect-eating  bats,  vampire  bats,  New  World  fruit  and  spear-nosed  bats,  rousette 
fruit  bats,  and  fruit  bats  in  the  genera  Eidolon,  Epomophorous  and  Pteropus. 
The  percentages  given  in  the  results  represent  the  number  of  institutions 
reporting  an  activity  divided  by  the  total  number  of  institutions  managing  that 
bat  species  that  responded  to  the  survey.  Appendix  A lists  the  ISIS  institutions 
and  species  covered  in  the  survey.  Appendix  B lists  the  types  of  browse,  flowers, 
and  non-commercial  fruit  utilized  by  survey  participants.  Figure  1 shows  a 
comparison  of  the  number  of  organizations  that  participated  in  the  bat 
enrichment  survey  versus  the  number  of  organizations  documented  to  manage 
chiroptera  in  the  ISIS  abstract  report  (December  1996).  Figure  2 displays  a 
comparison  of  enrichment  provided  to  bats  in  captivity.  The  survey  results  will 
help  the  TAG  to  promote  enrichment  activities  and  evaluate  the  change  of 
enrichment  with  bats  in  the  future. 

North  American  Insect-eating  Bats 

Data  Collection  Summary 

Eleven  institutions  participated  in  the  bat  enrichment  survey.  These  institutions 
include:  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum,  Basically  Bats,  Inc.-  Sue  Barnard 
(Georgia),  Beardsley  Zoo  (Connecticut),  Fly  by  Night,  Inc.-Laura  Finn,  The  Living 
Desert  (California),  The  Phoenix  Zoo,  Sacramento  Zoo,  Sunset  Zoo  (Kansas), 
ZooAmerica  (Pennsylvania),  Martha  Zettel-bat  rehabilitator  (New  York),  and 
Selena  Walker-bat  rehabilitator  (Canada). 

The  species  covered  by  this  survey  include  big  brown  bats  ( Epteicus  fuscus), 
pallid  bats  ( Antrozous pallidus ),  Mexican  free-tailed  bats  ( Tadarida  hrasiliensis), 
Southeastern  bats  ( Myotis  austroriparius)  and  evening  bats  ( Nycticeius 
humeralis).  These  bats  are  housed  in  nocturnal  exhibits  (.9  meters  (m)  x .9m  x 
1.2m  to  3.6m  x 3.6m  x 6.4m),  off-exhibit  flight  cages  (3.7m  x 2.4m  x 2.4m  to 
3.0m  x 4.3m  x 5.2m),  and  off-exhibit  holding  cages  (.6m  x .6m  x .3m  to  2.4m  x 
.9m  x 1.8m). 
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Survey  Results 

• Enrichment  Frequency 

Nine  institutions  (82%)  reported  providing  enrichment.  Four  of  these  institu- 
tions (36%)  reported  that  they  provide  enrichment  on  a daily  to  weekly  basis. 
The  other  institutions  offer  enrichment  biweekly  to  bimonthly. 

• Dietary  and  Foraging  Enrichment 

Five  institutions  (45%)  reported  offering  a variety  of  insects  such  as  crickets, 
waxmoths,  beetles,  moths,  roaches  and  mosquitoes  as  dietary  enrichment. 
Several  institutions  stated  that  the  preferred  insect  for  these  bats  was  meal- 
worms, and  that  the  bats  may  reject  other  insects  offered.  Insects  are  hand- 
fed,  offered  in  feeding  dishes,  or  released  into  the  enclosure.  Wildlife 
rehabilitators  reported  attracting  wild  insects  into  outdoor  flight  cages  by  hang- 
ing lights  on  these  enclosures  at  night.  Basically  Bats,  Inc.-Sue  Barnard  offers 
insects  in  a range  of  sizes  to  provide  diversity. 

• Olfactory  Enrichment 

Three  institutions  (27%)  reported  offering  olfactory  enrichment  consisting  of 
human  perfume  and  intraspecies  scent  marks.  In  addition,  two  institutions 
reported  housing  mixed  species  of  native  microbats,  which  may  provide 
enrichment.  Bats  that  are  maintained  in  outdoor  enclosures  may  have  more 
exposure  to  natural  olfactory  cues. 

• Acoustic  Enrichment 

None  of  the  participating  institutions  reported  offering  acoustic  enrichment. 
Institutions  utilizing  outdoor  enclosures  may  have  greater  exposure  to  acoustic 
cues. 

• Beneficial  Cage  Furniture 

Seven  institutions  (64%)  reported  providing  a variety  of  shelters  and  visual 
barriers  that  are  important  for  security  and  roosting.  The  following  items  were 
utilized:  towels,  strips  of  blue  jeans  or  flannel,  cork  bark,  hollow  logs,  and  cave- 
like ceilings  with  crevices.  Natural  branches  and  live  plants  were  also  noted  as 
important  cage  furniture  during  foraging.  Laura  Finn  at  Fly  by  Night,  Inc. 
reported  providing  cat  “toys”  which  hang  from  the  ceiling  with  string.  The 
“toys”  act  as  obstacles  during  flight  and  as  an  object  to  crawl  upon. 

• Training/Conditioning 

Six  institutions  (55%)  reported  conditioning  bats  for  handling  in  educational 
presentations,  in  order  to  exercise  them  in  off-exhibit  areas  and  as  a management 
tool  to  monitor  body  weight. 

• Evaluation 

Enrichment  is  evaluated  in  all  AZA  institutions  by  keeper  observation  without 
sampling. 
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Vampire  bats 


Data  Collection  Summary 

Thirteen  institutions  participated  in  the  bat  enrichment  survey.  These 
institutions  included  the  following:  Toronto  Zoo  (Canada),  Basically  Bats,  Inc.- 
Sue  Barnard  (Georgia),  Burnet  Park  Zoo  (New  York),  Busch  Gardens  (Florida), 
Cincinnati  Zoo  & Botanical  Gardens,  Denver  Zoological  Gardens,  Memphis 
Zoological  Gardens  & Aquarium,  Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly  Zoo,  Philadelphia 
Zoological  Gardens,  The  Texas  Zoo,  Utica  Zoo  (New  York),  Woodland  Park 
Zoological  Gardens  (Washington),  and  ZooAmerica  (Pennsylvania). 

The  bat  species  covered  by  this  survey  were  common  vampire  bats  ( Desmodus 
rotundas ) and  white-winged  vampire  bats  (Diaemus  youngi).  They  are  reported 
to  be  housed  in  nocturnal  exhibits  that  range  in  size  from  .9m  x .6m  x .9m  to 
3.0m  x 2.4m  x 2.4m.  In  addition,  three  institutions  utilize  off-exhibit  housing 
that  ranges  in  size  from  .3m  x .3m  x .3m  to  1.2m  x 2.4m  x 3.0m. 

Survey  Results 

• Enrichment  Frequency 

Three  institutions  (23%)  reported  providing  enrichment.  Enrichment  is  provided 
daily  to  several  days  per  week. 

• Dietary  and  Foraging  Enrichment 

Basically  Bats,  Inc. -Sue  Barnard  reported  offering  blood  from  a variety  of 
hoofstock,  (such  as  horse,  pig,  and  sheep)  with  the  regular  diet  of  bovine  blood. 
Blood  is  offered  warmed,  at  room  temperature,  and  frozen. 

Burnet  Park  Zoo  manages  their  white-winged  vampire  bats  by  allowing  them 
to  parasitize  live  chickens. 

• Olfactory  Enrichment 

The  Toronto  Zoo  reported  offering  herbs  in  stocking  material  or  cheesecloth  to 
common  vampire  bats. 

• Acoustic  Enrichment 

None  of  the  participating  institutions  reported  offering  acoustic  enrichment. 

• Enrichment  Devices 

The  Toronto  Zoo  reported  offering  mirrors,  plastic  chain,  and  cat  toys  to  their 
vampire  bats.  Included  in  their  collection  is  a hand-raised  vampire  bat  that  is 
reported  to  actively  interact  with  small  balls  by  rolling  them  around,  jumping 
on  stuffed  animals,  and  climbing  on  strips  of  fleece  hanging  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  enclosure. 

• Beneficial  Cage  Furniture 

All  institutions  reported  that  cave-like  ceilings  are  an  important  feature  in  cage 
design  for  these  bats.  The  Toronto  Zoo  also  uses  natural  branches  and  strips  of 
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fabric  for  visual  barriers.  Sources  of  running  water  dripping  from  the  cave 
walls  may  also  assist  in  providing  proper  humidity  in  captive  enclosures. 

• Training 

The  Toronto  Zoo  is  working  with  a hand-reared  vampire  bat. 

• Evaluation 

Enrichment  is  evaluated  in  all  institutions  by  keeper  observation  without 
sampling. 

New  World  fruit  and  spear-nosed  bats 

Data  Collection  Survey 

Twenty-eight  institutions  participated  in  the  bat  enrichment  survey.  These 
institutions  include:  Assiniboine  Park  Zoo  (Canada),  Biodome  de  Montreal 
(Canada),  Burgerls  Zoo  (Netherlands),  Jardin  Zoologique  de  Granby  (Canada), 
Valley  Zoo  (Canada),  Basically  Bats-Sue  Barnard  (Georgia),  Brevard  Zoo 
(Florida),  Busch  Gardens  (Florida),  Central  Park  Wildlife  Center  (New  York), 
Clyde  Peeling’s  Reptiland  (Pennsylvania),  Denver  Zoo,  Toledo  Zoological  Gardens, 
El  Paso  Zoo,  Glen  Oak  Zoo,  John  Ball  Zoological  Gardens  (Michigan),  Lake 
Superior  Zoological  Gardens,  The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.  (Florida),  Martha 
Zettel-bat  rehabilitator  (New  York),  Memphis  Zoological  Garden  & Aquarium,  t 
Oregon  Zoo,  Nashville  Zoological  Gardens,  National  Zoological  Park  (Washington, 
D.C.),  Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly  Zoo,  Pittsburgh  Zoo,  Point  Defiance  Zoo  & 
Aquarium  (Washington),  San  Antonio  Zoological  Gardens  & Aquarium,  Santa 
Barbara  Zoological  Gardens,  and  Utah’s  Hogle  Zoo. 

The  bat  species  represented  by  this  survey  include  short-tailed  leaf-nosed  bats 
( Carollia  perspicillata),  Jamaican  fruit  bats  ( Artibeus  jamaicensis),  long-tongued 
bats  ( Glossophaga  soricina ),  Geoffra/s  long-nosed  bats  ( Anoura  geoffroyi)  and 
spear-nosed  bats  ( Phyllostomus  hastatus ).  These  bats  are  reported  to  be  housed 
primarily  in  nocturnal  free-flight  exhibits  that  range  in  size  from  1.2m  x 1.2m  x 
1.8m  to  15.2m  x 7.6m  x 4.6m.  The  Montreal  Biodome  reported  housing  long- 
tongued  bats  in  their  tropical  rainforest  ecosystem  (.26  hectare)  as  free-ranging 
mammals. 

Seven  institutions  reported  maintaining  mixed  species  groups  of  New  World 
fruit  bats.  Three  institutions  reported  housing  mixed  species  groups  of  New 
World  and  Old  World  fruit  bats.  Six  institutions  reported  maintaining  New 
World  fruit  bats  in  large  aviaries  with  birds,  reptiles,  and  other  non-bat 
mammals. 

Survey  Results 

• Foraging  Enrichment 

Fifteen  institutions  (54%)  reported  offering  the  daily  diet  in  a manner  which 
encourages  foraging.  The  diet  is  offered  as  whole  fruits  and  vegetables  or  in 
large  pieces  with  peels  so  bats  have  to  process  it  themselves.  The  diet  is  hung 
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throughout  the  enclosure.  The  most  common  manner  of  offering  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  in  the  form  of  kabobs  hung  on  metal  skewers,  which  are  easy  to 
prepare  and  clean. 

The  Montreal  Biodome  utilizes  Oriole  feeders®  (A  registered  product  of  Opus, 
Bellingham,  MA)  to  dispense  nectar  to  long-tongued  bats  ( Glossophaga  soricina ). 

• Foraging  Enrichment 

Nine  institutions  (32%)  reported  offering  foraging  enrichment  severaltimes 
per  week.  This  enrichment  is  provided  separate  from  the  regular  diet  and 
consists  of  fruits  and  vegetables  offered  on  metal  skewers,  in  commercial  suet 
cake  holders,  and  speared  onto  branches.  Other  forms  of  food  enrichment 
reported  include:  using  nectar  feeders,  offering  frozen  juice  cubes,  smearing 
fruit  on  coconut  shells,  and  hiding  fruit  in  hollowed  gourds. 

The  Montreal  Biodome  utilizes  plastic  egg  crate  (commercially  used  for 
fluorescent  light  diffusion)  fit  into  a shallow  rectangular  Rubbermaid®  container 
to  dispense  nectar  to  short-tailed  leaf-nosed  bats  ( Carollia  perspicillata ) and 
Jamaican  fruit  bats  ( Artibeus  jamaicensis).  These  bats  cannot  hover,  but  land 
on  flowers  to  feed  on  nectar. 

• Dietary  Enrichment  - Fruits  and  Vegetables 

The  following  ten  items  in  order  of  desirability  were  documented  as  preferred 
food  items  provided  as  enrichment  to  New  World  fruit  and  spear-nosed  bats: 
cantaloupe,  banana,  grapes,  apple,  watermelon,  papaya,  mango,  oranges,  pears, 
and  honeydew.  Desirability  was  determined  by  comparing  the  most  desirable 
food  items  at  each  institution  and  ranking  each  item  based  on  how  many 
institutions  listed  it  in  the  survey. 

• Dietary  Enrichment  - Flowers 

Three  institutions  (11%)  reported  offering  cut  flowers  or  window  boxes  with 
flowering  annuals.  The  following  flowers  were  offered:  rose  (Rosa  spp.),  daisy 
(Chrysanthemum  spp.),  petunia  (Petunia  hybrida  multiflora ),  nasturtium 
(Tropaeolum  majus),  pansy  (Viola  wittrockiana),  marigold  (Targetes  spp.),  and 
dianthus  (Dianthus  caryophyllus). 

• Dietary  Enrichment  - Pollen 

The  Montreal  Bidome  reported  that  long-tongued  bats  (Glossphaga  soricina) 
utilized  the  flowers  of  the  following  plants  as  a source  of  pollen:  satinleaf 
(Chry sophy llum  oliviforme ),  firebush  (Hamelia  patens),  gold  fish  plant 
(Columnea  spp.),  sprial  ginger  (Costus  spiralis),  zebra  plant  (Aphelandra 
tetragona),  calathea  (Calathea  crotali folia),  heliconia  (Heliconia  psittacorum) 
and  astrocaryum  (Astrocaryum  alatum).  Two  institutions  reported  offering  bee 
pollen  in  the  diet  for  New  World  fruit  bats. 

• Dietary  Enrichment  - Browse 

Six  institutions  (21%)  reported  offering  browse  for  enrichment. 

(See  Appendix  B:  Browse  and  Flower  list). 
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• Dietary  Enrichment  - Insects 

Four  institutions  (14%)  reported  offering  insects  as  enrichment.  Two  of  these 
institutions  indicated  that  short-tailed  leaf-nosed  bats  refused  to  take 
mealworms.  Flying  insects  may  encourage  these  insectivores  to  display  this 
natural  feeding  behavior. 

• Olfactory  Enrichment 

Four  institutions  (14%)  reported  utilizing  olfactory  enrichment  consisting  of 
predator  scents,  interspecies  scent  marks,  flowers,  spices,  herbs  and  hunting 
lures.  Scents  provided  were  rubbed  on  cage  furniture. 

• Acoustic  Enrichment 

Two  institutions  (7%)  reported  utilizing  acoustic  enrichment  by  playing 
commercially  made  audiotapes  of  nature  sounds  or  playing  the  radio. 

• Enrichment  Devices 

Four  institutions  (14%)  reported  utilizing  enrichment  devices  suchas  spinning 
rakes,  wooden  bird  toys,  plastic  chain,  mirrors  or  bells. 

• Beneficial  Cage  Furniture 

The  following  exhibit  furniture  was  reported  to  be  used  to  facilitate  New  World 
fruit  and  spear-nosed  bats:  cave-like  ceilings,  natural  and  artificial  branches 
and  vines,  palm  fronds,  live  and  artificial  plants,  logs,  ropes,  roosting  boxes, 
hanging  baskets,  and  shallow  pools. 

• Training/Conditioning 

Three  institutions  (11%)  reported  utilizing  New  World  fruit  bats  in  education 
programs. 

• Evaluation 

Seventeen  institutions  (61%)  reported  that  enrichment  is  evaluated  by  keepers 
observing  the  target  group  with  the  enrichment  and  by  examining  what  remains 
after  the  session.  Two  of  these  institutions  also  reported  utilizing  scan  sampling 
and  scientific  studies  to  evaluate  enrichment.  The  remaining  institutions  (39%) 
do  not  report  evaluating  enrichment  or  have  no  enrichment  program. 

Rousette  Fruit  Bats 


Data  Collection  Survey 

Thirteen  institutions  participated  in  the  bat  enrichment  survey.  These 
institutions  include:  Calgary  Zoo  (Canada),  the  Toronto  Zoo  (Canada),  Burnet 
Park  Zoo  (New  York),  Cincinnati  Zoo  & Botanical  Garden,  Lowry  Park  Zoo 
(Florida),  The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.  (Florida),  Memphis  Zoological  Garden  & 
Aquarium,  Point  Defiance  Zoo  (Washington),  Oregon  Zoo,  The  Rainforest  at 
Moody  Gardens  (Texas),  New  England  Zoo  (Massachusetts),  Omaha’s  Henry 
Doorly  Zoo,  and  the  Philadelphia  Zoo. 

Two  species  of  rousette  fruit  bats  are  covered  in  this  survey.  These  species 
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include  Egyptian  fruit  bats  ( Rousettus  aegyptiacus ) and  Ruwenzori  long-haired 
fruit  bats  (. Rousettus  lanosus).  These  bats  are  housed  in  nocturnal  exhibits 
which  range  in  size  from  3.0m  x 1.5m  x 3.0m  to  6.1m  x 3.0m  x 2.7m.  In  nocturnal 
exhibits  these  species  are  reported  to  be  housed  with  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
short-tailed  leaf  nosed  bats;  Jamaican  fruit  bats;  straw-colored  fruit  bats  (. Eidolon 
helvum );  Rodrigues  fruit  bats  ( Pteropus  rodricensis );  Indian  flying  foxes  (. Pteropus 
giganteus );  grey-headed  flying  foxes  (Pteropus  poliocephalus );  Senegal  galagos 
0 Galago  senegalensis );  pottos  (. Perodicticus  potto);  springhares  (. Pedetes  capensis ); 
and  aardvarks  ( Orycteropus  afer).  They  are  also  housed  in  large  free  flight 
aviaries  with  a variety  of  birds,  reptiles  and  mammals. 

Survey  Results 

• Enrichment  Frequency 

Eight  institutions  (61%)  reported  offering  enrichment  daily  or  weekly.  Four 
institutions  (31%)  reported  offering  enrichment  biweekly  or  monthly. 

• Dietary  and  Foraging  Enrichment 

Twelve  institutions  (92%)  reported  offering  foraging  enrichment.  Whole  or  large 
pieces  of  fruits  and  vegetables  (with  peels)  are  offered  throughout  the  enclosure. 
These  items  are  distributed  by  utilizing  metal  skewers,  metal  hooks,  shower 
curtain  rings,  triple  tier  fruit  baskets  and  commercial  suet  cake  holders.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  are  also  speared  on  branches,  hung  on  ropes  and  chains,  and 
scattered  on  the  floor  of  the  exhibit.  Juice  is  offered  in  water  bottles  and  nectar 
feeders. 

The  Toronto  Zoo  reports  feeding  a mixed  bat  species  exhibit  twice  per  day,  which 
encourages  activity  and  gives  all  species  more  access  to  food  during  a longer 
feeding  period. 

• Enrichment  Devices 

Burnet  Park  Zoo  reported  offering  a variety  of  enrichment  devices  which 
stimulate  foraging  enrichment.  Strawberry  and  raspberry  preserves  are  placed 
on  turf  boards  (artificial  grass  attached  to  plywood),  coconut  shells,  PVC  wind 
chimes,  Boomer  Balls®,  and  Kong  Toys®  which  are  suspended  in  the  exhibit. 
They  also  offer  a variety  of  feeders  such  as  1)  hanging  fruit  inside  of  a milk 
crate;  2)  suspending  fruit  inside  a wooden  box  with  a variety  of  holes  (so  the 
bats  have  to  enter  the  box  in  order  to  get  to  the  enrichment);  3)  treat  logs  (holes 
in  the  log  are  filled  with  raisins);  and  4)  a wooden  board  with  a cloth  pouch 
(bats  have  to  remove  the  fruit  from  the  pouch). 

• Dietary  Enrichment  - Fruits  and  Vegetables 

The  following  ten  items  in  order  of  desirability  were  documented  as  preferred 
food  items  provided  as  enrichment  to  rousette  fruit  bats:  cantaloupe,  honeydew, 
banana,  watermelon,  mango,  grapes,  apple,  pear,  papaya,  and  romaine  lettuce. 
Desirability  was  determined  by  comparing  the  most  desirable  food  items  at 
each  institution  and  ranking  each  item  based  on  how  many  institutions  listed  it 
in  the  survey. 
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• Dietary  Enrichment  - Infusions  (Tea) 

Two  institutions  (15%)  reported  offering  infusions  such  as  teas  for  enrichment. 

• Dietary  Enrichment  - Flowers 

Five  institutions  (38%)  reported  offering  flowers  as  enrichment.  These  include 
rose  ( Rosa  spp .),  hibiscus  ( Hibiscus  rosa- sinensis),  sweet  peas  ( Lathyrus  spp.), 
petunias  (. Petunia  hybrida  multiflora ),  dandelions  ( Taraxacum  officinale), 
nasturtium  ( Tropaeolum  majus),  pansy  ( Viola  spp.),  and  marigolds  ( Targetes 
spp.). 

• Dietary  Enrichment  - Browse 

Seven  institutions  (54%)  reported  offering  browse  as  enrichment 
(See  Appendix  B:  Browse  and  Flower  List). 

• Dietary  Enrichment  - Insects 

The  Calgary  Zoo  reported  offering  mealworms  and  crickets  as  enrichment. 

• Olfactory  Enrichment 

Five  institutions  (38%)  reported  offering  olfactory  enrichment  ranging  from  fruit 
and  flower  extracts,  ground  spices,  whole  herbs,  and  human  perfume.  Scents 
are  applied  to  cage  furniture  and  cloths  that  are  suspended  in  the  exhibit.  Free 
flight  exhibits  also  offer  a variety  of  olfactory  enrichment. 

• Acoustic  Enrichment 

The  Calgary  Zoo  reported  offering  acoustic  enrichment  in  the  form  of  playing  a 
recording  of  crickets  and  frogs.  Free  flight  enclosures  offer  a variety  sounds 
from  birds,  mammals,  and  waterfalls. 

• Enrichment  objects 

Four  institutions  (31%)  reported  offering  enrichment  items  such  as  mirrors, 
bells,  wooden  bird  toys,  towels,  carpet,  and  strips  of  burlap. 

• Beneficial  Cage  Furniture 

The  following  exhibit  furniture  were  reported  to  facilitate  rousette  fruit  bats: 
cave-like  ceilings  and  crevices,  natural  and  artificial  branches/vines,  logs, 
artificial  trees,  live  and  artificial  plants,  palm  fronds,  ropes,  visual  barriers, 
four-sided  plywood  boxes,  and  shallow  pools  with  running  water. 

• Light  Spectrum 

The  Toronto  Zoo  (Canada)  has  experimented  with  varying  the  light  spectrum  in 
their  nocturnal  exhibit,  and  found  that  during  the  blue  wavelength  the  bats 
became  more  active. 

• Training/Conditioning 

Four  institutions  (31%)  report  conditioning  rousette  fruit  bats  for  handling  in 
educational  presentations.  Institutions  with  large  free  flight  aviaries  train  bats 
to  utilize  a trap  so  they  can  capture  individuals  as  needed. 
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• Evaluation 

Eleven  institutions  (85%)  reported  that  enrichment  is  evaluated  by  keeper 
observation  of  the  target  group  with  the  enrichment  and  by  examining  what 
remains  after  the  session. 

The  Oregon  Zoo  reports  that  they  utilize  scan  sampling  and  scientific  studies 
to  evaluate  enrichment. 


Fruit  bats  in  the  genera  Eidolon.  Epomophorus  & Pteropus 

Data  Collection  Summary 

Thirty-seven  institutions  participated  in  the  bat  enrichment  survey.  These 
institutions  include:  Currumbin  Sanctuary  (Australia),  Healesville  Sanctuary 
(Australia),  University  of  Queensland-Nicki  Markus  (Australia),  Bristol  Zoo 
(U.K.),  Chester  Zoo  (U.K.),  Jersey  Wildlife  Preservation  Trust  (U.K.),  Burgers’ 
Zoo  (Netherlands),  Calgary  Zoo  (Canada),  Toronto  Zoo  (Canada),  Basically  Bats, 
Inc.-Sue  Barnard  (Georgia),  Capron  Park  Zoo  (Massachusetts),  Central  Park 
Wildlife  Center  (New  York),  Cincinnati  Zoo  & Botanical  Garden,  Clyde  Peeling’s 
Reptiland  (Pennsylvania),  El  Paso  Zoo,  Folsom  Children’s  Zoo  (Nebraska), 
Jacksonville  Zoo,  The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.  (Florida),  Marine  World  African 
U.S.A.  (California),  Mesker  Park  Zoo  (Indiana),  Oregon  Zoo,  Minnesota  Zoo, 
New  England  (Massachusetts),  Oglebay’s  Good  Zoo  (West  Virginia),  Omaha’s 
Henry  Doorly  Zoo,  Palm  Beach  Zoo  at  'Dreher  Park  (Florida),  Philadelphia  Zoo, 
Phoenix  Zoo,  Racine  Zoo  (Wisconsin),  San  Antonio  Zoo,  Sedgwick  County  Zoo 
(Kansas),  St.  Louis  Zoo,  St.  Paul’s  Como  Zoo  (Minnesota),  Topeka  Zoo,  Utah’s 
Hogle  Zoo,  Brookfield  Zoo  (Illinois),  and  Woodland  Park  Zoo  (Washington). 

The  following  bat  species  are  covered  in  this  survey:  straw-colored  fruit  bat 
( Eidolon  helvum ),  Gambian  epauletted  fruit  bat  ( Epomophorous  gambianus), 
Wahlberg’s  epauletted  fruit  bat  (. Epomophorus  wahlbergi ),  spectacled  flying  fox 
(. Pteropus  conspicillatus ),  Indian  flying  fox  ( Pteropus  giganteus ),  island  flying 
fox  (. Pteropus  hypomelanus ),  Livingstone’s  flying  fox  (. Pteropus  livingstonii ),  Lyle’s 
flying  fox  ( Pteropus  lylei ),  grey-headed  flying  fox  ( Pteropus  poliocephalus ),  little 
golden-mantled  flying  fox  (. Pteropus  pumilus ),  Rodrigues  fruit  bat  (. Pteropus 
rodricensis ),  little  red  flying  fox  (Pteropus  scapulatus),  Malayan  flying  fox 
(. Pteropus  vampyrus ),  and  Pemba  flying  fox  ( Pteropus  voeltzkowi).  These 
megabats  are  housed  in  large  free  flight  exhibits  with  a variety  of  birds,  reptiles, 
and  mammals.  They  are  also  housed  in  nocturnal  exhibits  as  a single  species  or 
in  mixed  species  groups  of  Old  World  fruit  bats.  The  Oregon  Zoo  reported  housing 
Jamaican  fruit  bats  ( Artibeus  jamaicensis ) with  bats  in  the  genus  Pteropus. 
Off-exhibit  holding  areas  are  utilized  for  maintaining  megabats  which  are 
utilized  in  education  and  research. 

Survey  Results 

• Enrichment  Frequency 

Fifteen  institutions  (40%)  reported  offering  enrichment  daily.  Eight  institutions 
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(22%)  reported  offering  enrichment  several  times  per  week.  Six  institutions 
(16%)  reported  offering  enrichment  biweekly.  Five  institutions  (14%)  reported 
offering  enrichment  on  a monthly  or  bimonthly  basis.  Three  institutions  (8%) 
reported  that  they  do  not  offer  enrichment,  but  managed  the  bats  in  large  free 
flight  naturalistic  exhibits. 

• Foraging  Enrichment 

Twenty-three  institutions  (62%)  reported  offering  foraging  enrichment  by 
offering  whole  or  large  pieces  of  fruits  and  vegetables  (with  peels)  that  are 
distributed  throughout  the  exhibit.  These  items  are  distributed  by  utilizing 
metal  skewers,  Weedeater®  cord,  nylon  rope,  leather  strips,  metal  hooks,  shower 
curtain  rings,  baskets,  gourds  and  commercial  suet  cake  holders.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  are  also  speared  on  branches  and  scattered  on  the  floor  of  the 
enclosure  in  some  of  these  institutions.  A few  institutions  offer  frozen  blocks  of 
chopped  fruit  and  dilute  nectar.  Food  items  can  be  suspended  from  plastic  chains, 
bungee  cords,  ropes,  vines,  natural  branches,  ladders,  wreaths,  vertical  logs, 
hanging  poles,  swinging  rakes,  and  from  the  walls  of  the  exhibit. 

Juice  can  be  distributed  by  offering  it  in  water  bottles  and  in  nectar  feeders. 
Several  institutions  reported  hand  feeding  choice  items  to  bats. 

• Enrichment  As  A Tool  to  Control  Nail  Growth 

Basically  Bats,  Inc.  and  the  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.  reported  utilizing  foraging 
enrichment  to  maintain  healthy  nail  wear  and  to  reduce  the  need  to  trim 
thumbnails  for  bats  maintained  in  wire  mesh  enclosures.  Food  enrichment  is 
placed  under  inverted  baskets  or  on  vertical  logs  or  natural  branches. 

• Dietary  Enrichment  - Fruits  and  Vegetables 

The  following  fifteen  items  in  order  of  desirability  were  documented  as  preferred 
food  items  given  as  enrichment  to  fruit  bats  in  the  genera  Eidolon,  Epomophorous 
and  Pteropus:  banana,  cantaloupe,  grapes,  apple,  mango,  papaya,  orange,  pear, 
kiwi,  watermelon,  romaine  lettuce,  corn  on  the  cob,  honeydew,  figs,  and  broccoli. 
Desirability  was  determined  by  comparing  the  most  desirable  food  items  at 
each  institution  and  ranking  each  item  based  on  how  many  institutions  listed  it 
in  the  survey. 

• Dietary  Enrichment  - Juices  and  Syrups 

Several  institutions  reported  offering  concentrated  sugar  solutions  such  as  a 
variety  of  juices,  Karo®  syrup,  maple  syrup,  cane  syrup,  molasses,  fruit  preserves 
and  honey.  The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.  reported  utilizing  syringe  feeding  with 
juice  as  a method  to  condition  bats  to  taking  medication  and  as  a positive 
reinforcement  tool. 

• Dietary  Enrichment  - Infusions  (Teas) 

Four  institutions  (11%)  reported  offering  teas  to  Old  World  fruit  bats. 

• Dietary  Enrichment  - Flowers 

Eleven  institutions  (31%)  reported  offering  cut  flowers  or  window  boxes  with 
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flowering  annuals  as  enrichment.  Four  institutions  (11%)  with  bats  in  free 
flight  aviaries  reported  observing  bats  feeding  on  flowers  within  the  exhibit 
(See  Appendix  A:  Browse  and  Flower  List). 

• Dietary  Enrichment  - Browse 

Twenty-one  institutions(57%)  reported  offering  browse  as  enrichment  (See 
Appendix  B:  Browse  and  Flower  List).  The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.  reported 
that  Rodrigues  fruit  bats  ( Pteropus  rodricensis ) have  been  observed  to  eat  the 
leaves,  stems,  flowers  and  bark  of  willow  ( Salix  caroliniana). 

• Dietary  Enrichment  - Insects 

Four  institutions  (11%)  reported  offering  insects  such  as  mealworms,  waxworms, 
and  crickets  as  enrichment.  The  Jersey  Wildlife  Preservation  Trust  (U.K.)  and 
The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.  have  completed  some  studies  with  insectivory  with 
Old  World  fruit  bats. 

• Olfactory  Enrichment  - 

Ten  institutions  (27%)  reported  scent  marking  megabat  enclosures  with  fruit, 
flower  and  root  extracts,  spices,  herbal  scented  vinegars,  hunting  lures,  and 
fresh  herbs  for  olfactory  enrichment.  The  scent  is  applied  directly  to  cage 
furniture  or  placed  on  muslin  sheets,  burlap  bags,  straw,  or  pine  cones  which 
are  suspended  in  the  enclosure. 

The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.  has  conducted  a pilot  project  with  olfactory 
enrichment  that  included  intraspecies  scent  marks  as  enrichment  with  Rodrigues 
fruit  bats  (. Pteropus  rodricensis)  and  observed  a high  degree  of  interest  from  the 
target  group. 

Institutions  that  housed  mixed  species  groups  may  provide  some  enrichment 
with  interspecies  scent  marking.  Large  planted  aviaries  and  outdoor  flights 
may  also  provide  a variety  of  olfactory  experiences. 

• Acoustic  Enrichment  - 

Eight  institutions  (22%)  reported  offering  acoustic  enrichment.  This  enrichment 
varies  from  playing  a radio,  a TV,  or  a commercially  prepared  recording  of  “nature 
sounds”  for  the  bats. 

Basically  Bats,  Inc.-Sue  Barnard  has  offered  Indian  flying  foxes  (. Pteropus 
giganteus)  a recording  of  vocalizations  from  another  species  of  flying  fox. 

Large  aviaries  that  house  mixed  species  and  waterfalls  allow  for  a variety  of 
acoustic  enrichment. 

• Enrichment  Objects  And  Devices 

Thirteen  institutions  (35%)  reported  utilizing  a variety  of  simple  enrichment 
items  such  as  mirrors,  bells,  wooden  bird  toys,  cardboard  tubes,  newspaper, 
dowel  rods,  baskets,  plastic  mesh,  cargo  nets,  hammocks,  ladders,  drying  racks 
for  clothes,  plastic  chain,  bungee  cords,  strips  of  burlap,  and  grapevine  wreaths. 
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While  seven  of  the  thirteen  institutions  also  reported  utilizing  more  complex 
enrichment  devices  such  as  swinging  rakes,  twig  balls,  pollination  poles,  PVC 
rolling  logs,  and  bat  grenades. 

• Beneficial  Cage  Furniture 

The  following  exhibit  furniture  was  reported  to  facilitate  Old  World  fruit  bats 
in  the  genera  Eidolon,  Epomophorous,  and  Pteropus:  ropes,  cargo  nets,  palm 
fronds,  natural  and  artificial  branches  and  vines,  logs,  artificial  and  live  plants, 
cave-like  ceilings,  four-sided  plywood  boxes,  visual  barriers,  wood  mulch,  misters, 
and  shallow  pools  with  running  water.  Enclosures  and  exhibit  furniture  such 
as  ropes  that  allow  for  vertical  separation  of  bats  based  on  their  dominance 
within  the  group  help  to  limit  aggression  within  groups.  Ropes  also  provide  a 
landing  platform,  and  help  to  limit  chronic  wingtip  injuries. 

• Training/Conditioning 

Eleven  institutions  (31%)  reported  conditioning  bats  for  handling  in  educational 
presentations.  Spectacled  flying  foxes  ( Pteropus  conspicillatus)  at  Currumbin 
Sanctuary  were  used  in  a public  show  in  which  they  were  conditioned  to  fly  out 
from  a backstage  area  and  land  on  a presenters  hand.  They  were  also  flown  for 
exercise  and  will  fly  from  one  keeper  to  another.  These  bats  were  conditioned  to 
stay  still  without  manual  restraint  while  blood  samples  were  collected  from  a 
vein  in  the  leg. 

Clyde  Peeling’s  Reptiland  exercises  their  Indian  flying  foxes  (. Pteropus 
giganteus ) by  allowing  these  bats  to  fly  in  place  while  holding  their  feet. 

Brookfield  Zoo  has  trained  two  hand-reared  Rodrigues  fruit  bats  (. Pteropus 
rodricensis ) to  fly  to  keepers  for  shifting  between  enclosures. 

The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.  is  working  on  target  training  a Malayan  flying  fox 
(. Pteropus  vampyrus). 

Institutions  with  large  free  flight  aviaries  train  bats  to  utilize  a trap  so  they  can 
capture  individuals  as  needed. 

• Evaluation 

Twenty-six  institutions  (70%)  reported  that  enrichment  is  evaluated  by  keeper 
observation  of  the  target  group  and  by  examining  what  remains  after  the  session. 
The  San  Antonio  Zoo  reports  that  they  utilize  scan  sampling  when  evaluating 
enrichment.  Five  institutions  (14%)  reported  utilizing  scientific  techniques  to 
evaluate  enrichment. 
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Appendix  A:  List  of  Institutions  and  species  in  the  survey 

Antrozous  pallidus  - The  Living  Desert  (California),  The  Phoenix  Zoo, 
Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum 

Eptesicus  fuscus  - The  Living  Desert  (California),  Arizona-Sonora  Desert 
Museum,  Beardsley  Zoo  (Connecticut),  Sacramento  Zoo,  Sunset  Zoo  (Kansas), 
ZooAmerica  (Pennsylvania). 

Tadarida  brasiliensis  - ZooAmerica  (Pennsylvania) 

Diaemus  youngi  - Burnet  Park  Zoo  (New  York) 

Desmodus  rotundus  - Toronto  Zoo  (Canada),  Burnet  Park  Zoo  (New  York),  Busch 
Gardens  (Florida),  Cincinnati  Zoo  & Botanical  Gardens,  Denver  Zoological 
Gardens,  Memphis  Zoological  Gardens  & Aquarium,  Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly 
Zoo,  Philadelphia  Zoological  Gardens,  The  Texas  Zoo,  Utica  Zoo  (New  York), 
Woodland  Park  Zoological  Gardens  (Washington),  and  ZooAmerica 
(Pennsylvania). 

Glossophaga  soricina  - Montreal  Biodome  (Canada) 

Anoura  geoffroyi  - Montreal  Biodome  (Canada) 

Phyllostomus  hastatus  - Glen  Oak  Zoo  (Illinois) 

Artibeus  jamaicensis  - Montreal  Biodome  (Canada),  Jar  din  Zoologique  de  Granby 
(Canada),  Brevard  Zoo  (Florida),  Busch  Gardens  (Florida),  Central  Park  Wildlife 
Center  (New  York),  Denver  Zoo,  El  Paso  Zoo,  John  Ball  Zoological  Gardens 
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(Michigan),  The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.  (Florida),  Memphis  Zoological  Garden 
& Aquarium,  National  Zoological  Park  (Washington,  D.C.),  Oregon  Zoo, 
Pittsburgh  Zoo,  Santa  Barbara  Zoo,  Toledo  Zoological  Gardens. 

Carollia  perspicillata  - Assiniboine  Park  Zoo  (Canada),  Montreal  Biodome 
(Canada),  Burgeris  Zoo  (Netherlands),  Valley  Zoo  (Canada),  Busch  Gardens 
(Florida),  Central  Park  Wildlife  Center  (New  York),  Clyde  Peeling’s  Reptiland 
(Pennsylvania),  Lake  Superior  Zoological  Gardens,  The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc. 
(Florida),  Nashville  Zoological  Gardens,  National  Zoological  Park  (Washington, 
D.C.),  Omahafs  Henry  Doorly  Zoo,  Pittsburgh  Zoo,  Point  Defiance  Zoo  & 
Aquarium  (Washington),  San  Antonio  Zoological  Gardens  & Aquarium,  and 
Utahfs  Hogle  Zoo. 

Rousettus  aegyptiacus  - Calgary  Zoo  (Canada),  Toronto  Zoo  (Canada),  Burnet 
Park  Zoo  (New  York),  Cincinnati  Zoo  & Botanical  Garden,  Lowry  Park  Zoo 
(Florida),  The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.  (Florida),  Memphis  Zoological  Garden  & 
Aquarium,  Point  Defiance  Zoo  (Washington),  the  Oregon  Zoo,  The  Rainforest  at 
Moody  Gardens  (Texas),  Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly  Zoo,  and  the  Philadelphia  Zoo. 

Rousettus  lanosus  - New  England  Zoo  (Massachusetts) 

Epomophorus  gambianus  - Burgers’  Zoo  (Netherlands) 

Epomophorus  wahlbergi  - The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc. 

Eidolon  helvum  - New  England  Zoo  (Massachusetts),  Jacksonville  Zoo,  The  Lubee 
Foundation,  Inc.  (Florida),  Oregon  Zoo,  Racine  Zoo  (Wisconsin),  San  Antonio 
Zoo,  St.  Paul’s  Como  Zoo  (Minnesota),  Toronto  Zoo  (Canada),  and  Woodland 
Park  Zoo  (Washington). 

Pteropus  conspicillatus  - Currumbin  Sanctuary  (Australia) 

Pteropus  giganteus  - Calgary  Zoo  (Canada),  Capron  Park  Zoo  (Massachusetts), 
Cincinnati  Zoo  & Botanical  Garden,  Clyde  Peelingfs  Reptiland  (Pennsylvania), 
The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.  (Florida),  Marine  World  African  U.S.A.  (California), 
Mesker  Park  Zoo  (Indiana),  Minnesota  Zoo,  Oglebayls  Good  Zoo  (West  Virginia), 
Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly  Zoo,  Sedgwick  County  Zoo  (Kansas),  St.  Louis  Zoo,  Topeka 
Zoo,  and  Utah’s  Hogle  Zoo. 

Pteropus  hypomelanus  - El  Paso  Zoo,  The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc. 

(Florida), Palm  Beach  Zoo  at  Dreher  Park  (Florida). 

Pteropus  livingstonii  - Jersey  Wildlife  Preservation  Trust  (U.K.) 

Pteropus  lylei  - Burgers’  Zoo  (Netherlands) 

Pteropus  rodricensis  - Bristol  Zoo  (U.K.),  Chester  Zoo  (U.K.),  Jersey  Wildlife 
Preservation  Trust  (U.K.),  Central  Park  Wildlife  Center  (New  York),  Folsom 
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Childrems  Zoo  (Nebraska),  The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.  (Florida),  Oregon  Zoo, 
Brookfield  Zoo,  and  the  Philadelphia  Zoo. 

Pteropus  poliocephalus  - Toronto  Zoo  (Canada)  and  Woodland  Park  Zoo 
(Washington). 

Pteropus  pumilus  - The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.  (Florida) 

Pteropus  scapulatus  - Healesville  Sanctuary  (Australia) 

Pteropus  vampyrus  - The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.  (Florida) 

Pteropus  voeltzkowi  - The  Phoenix  Zoo 


Appendix  B:  Browse,  Flower,  and  Non-Commercial  Fruit  List 

* The  star  denotes  how  many  institutions  utilize  the  plant  species. 


Acer  saccharum 

Sugar  maple  (leaves)** 

Acer  saccharinum 

Silver  maple  (leaves)* 

Acer  negundo 

Boxelder  (leaves)* 

Agastache  foeniculum 

Anise  hyssop  (leaves  and  flowers)* 

Ajuga  repens 

Carpet  bugleweed  (leaves  and  flowers)* 

Albizia  julibrissin 

Silk  tree  (flowers)* 

Alnus  spp. 

Alder  (leaves)* 

Antirrhinum  majus 

Snapdragons  (flowers)* 

Aphelandra  tetragona 

Zebra  plant  (pollen)* 

Astrocaryum  alatum 

Astrocaryum  (pollen)* 

Beta  vulgaris 

Beet  greens  (leaves)* 

Betula  nigra 

River  Birch  (leaves)* 

Betula  papyrifera 

Paper  Birch  (leaves)* 

Brassica  juncea 

Mustard  greens  (leaves)* 

Brassica  olearacea 

Broccoli*,  Collard*,  Kale*,  Cabbage* 
(leaves) 

Brassica  rapa 

Bok  Choy  (leaves)* 

Buddleia  spp. 

Butterfly  bush  (leaves  and  flowers)* 

Calathea  crotalifolia 

Calathea  (pollen)* 

Callistemon  spp. 

Bottle-brush  (flowers)** 

Calliandra  haematocephala 

Powderpuff  (leaves  and  flowers)* 

Camellia  japonica 

Camellia  (flowers)** 

Cannas  x generalis 

Canna  (flowers)* 

Celtis  occidentalis 

Hackberry  (leaves)* 

Celtis  laevigata 

Sugarberry  (leaves)* 

Cercis  canadensis 

Redbud  (flowers  and  leaves)* 

Chamaedorea  spp. 

Household  Palm  (leaves)* 

Cichorium  endivia 

Escarole  (leaves)* 

Chrysalidocarpus  lutescens 

Areca  Palm  (leaves)* 

Chrysophyllum  oliviforme 

Satin  leaf  (pollen)* 

Citrus  aurantifolia 

Lime  (United  Kingdom)  (leaves)** 

Coleus  x hybridus 

Coleus  (leaves)* 

Columnea  spp . 

Goldfish  plant  (pollen)* 
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Coriandrum  sativum 

Coriander  (leaves)** 

Cornus  florida 

Dogwood  (flowers  and  leaves)* 

Costus  spiralis 

Spiral  ginger  (pollen)* 

Crataegus  sp. 

Hawthorns  (leaves)* 

Cucurbita  pepo 

Summer  squash  (flowers  and  fruit)* 

Curcuma  cordata 

Amethyst  Hidden  Ginger  (flowers)* 

Cydonia  oblonga 

Quince  (leaves)* 

Dianthus  chinensis 

Dianthus  (flowers)* 

Diospyros  kaki 

Japanese  Persimmon  (fruit)* 

Dracaena  fragrans 

Corn  plant  (leaves)* 

Elaeagnus  angustifolia 

Russian-olive  (leaves)* 

Elaeagnus  pungens 

Silverthorn  (leaves)* 

Eremochloa  ophiurides 

Centipede  grass* 

Eriobotrya  japonica 

Loquat  (fruit)* 

Erythrina  herbacea 

Southeastern  Coralbean  (flowers)* 

Eucalyptus  spp. 

Eucalyptus  (flowers)* 

Fagus  grandifolia 

American  Beech  (leaves)* 

Feijoa  sellowiana 

Pineapple  guava  (flowers)* 

Ficus  carica 

Edible  Fig  (leaves  and  fruit)* 

Ficus  lyrata 

Fiddle-leaf  fig  (leaves)** 

Ficus  benjamina 

Benjamin  fig  (leaves  and  fruit)***** 

Forsythia  spp. 

Forsythia  (leaves)* 

Fraxinus  spp. 

Ash  (leaves)* 

Fuchsia  x hybida 

Hybrid  fuchsia*  (United  Kingdom) 
(leaves  and  flowers) 

Gardenia  jasminoides 

Gardenia  (flowers)* 

Gazania  spp. 

Treasure  flower  (flower)* 

Gleditsia  tricanthos 

Honey  locust  (leaves)* 

Gordonia  lasianthus 

Loblolly  bay  (flowers)* 

Grevillea  spp. 

Grevillea  (flowers)* 

Hamelia  patens 

Firebush  (pollen)* 

Hedychium  coronarium 

Butterfly  ginger  (flowers)* 

Heliconia  psittacorum 

Heliconia  (flowers)* 

Hemerocallis  spp. 

Daylily  (flowers)** 

Hibiscus  moscheutos  (hybrid) 

Rose  Mallow  (flowers)* 

Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis 

Tropical  Hibiscus 

(flowers  and  leaves)  ***** 

Hibiscus  syriacus 

Rose  of  Sharon  (flowers  and  leaves)* 

Howeia  spp. 

Sentry  Palm  (flowers)* 

Jacaranda  mimosifolia 

Jacaranda  (leaves  and  flowers)* 

Lactuca  sativa 

Romaine  lettuce  (leaves)* 

Lagerstroemia  indica 

Crape  myrtle  (flowers)* 

Lathyrus  odoratus 

Sweet  peas  (flowers)*  - possible  toxicity 

Ligustrum  japonicum 

Japanese  Privet  (flowers)* 

Liquidambar  styraciflua 

Sweet  gum  (flowers  and  leaves)** 

Lolium  multiflorum 

Annual  ryegrass* 

Lonicera  japonica 

Japanese  honeysuckle  (flowers)* 

Magnolia  grandiflora 

Southern  Magnolia  (fleshy  petals)* 

Malus  spp. 

Apple  (leaves  and  fruit)*** 

Malvaviscus  arboreus 

Turkfs  cap  (flowers)* 

Malvaviscus  drummondii 

Dwarf  Turkfs  cap  (flowers)* 

Medicago  sativa 

Alfalfa  (leaves)* 

Monster  a deliciosa 

Monstera  (fruits)* 

Morus  spp. 

Mulberry  (leaves  and  fruit)  ****** 
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Musa  spp . 

Myrica  cerifera 
Nasturtium  officinale 
Nyssa  sylvatica 
Ocimum  basilicum 
Passiflora  incarnata 
Petunia  x hybrida 
Pelargonium  spp. 

Philadelphis  cornanus 
Photinia  spp. 

Phyllostachys  aurea 
Pittosporum  tobira 
Platanus  occidentalis 
Pop  ulus  alba 
Pop  ulus  deltoides 
Pop  ulus  tremuloides 
Portulaca  oleracea 
Portulaca  grandiflora 
Prosopis  spp. 

Prunus  serotina 

Prunus  umbellata 

Psidium  littorale 

Pueraria  lobata 

Pyrus  calleryana  ‘Bradfordi’ 

Pyrus  pyrifolia 

Quercus  spp. 

Raphiolepis  indica 
Rosa  spp. 

Salix  spp. 

Salvia  spp. 

Salvia  officinalis 
Sambucus  canadensis 
Sassafras  albidum 
Spinacia  oleracea 
Spiraea  reevesiana 
Stenotaphrum  secundatum 
Tagetes  erecta 
Taraxacum  officinale 
Thumbergia  spp. 

Torenia  fournieri 
Trachelospermym  jasminoides 
Trifolium  repens 
Tropaeolum  majus 
Typha  latifolia 
Ulmus  spp. 

Viburnum  trilobum 
Viburnum  odoratissimum 
Viburnum  tinus 
Viola  x wittrockiana 
Vitis  spp. 

Wisteria  spp. 

Xylosma  congestum 
Zea  mays 


Banana  (flowers,  fruit,  leaves)****** 
Southern  Bayberry  (flower  buds)* 
Watercress  (leaves)* 

Black  Tupelo  (leaves)* 

Basil  (leaves)* 

Passion  flower  (flowers)* 

Petunias  (flowers)** 

Lemon-scented  geranium  (leaves)* 

Mock  Orange  (leaves  and  flowers)* 

Red  tip  Photinia  (leaves)** 

Bamboo  (leaves)***** 

Pittosporum  (flowers)** 

Sycamore  (leaves)** 

White  Popular  (leaves)* 

Eastern  Cottonwood  (leaves)** 

Quaking  aspen  (leaves)* 

Purslane  (stems  and  flowers)* 

Moss  rose  (stems  and  flowers)* 

Mesquite  (leaves  and  flowers)* 

Black  cherry  (fruit  only)  n leaves  are  toxic) 
Hog  plum  (fruit  only)  n leaves  are  toxic) 
Cattley  guava  (fruit)* 

Kudzu  (leaves)* 

Bradford  Pear  (flowers)* 

Asian  Pear  (leaves)* 

Oaks**  n (leaves)  utilized  in  the 
United  Kingdom  - possible  toxicity 
Indian  Hawthorne  (flowers)* 

Rose  (flowers  and  hips)**** 

Willow  (leaves  and  flowers)************ 
Trailing  sage  (flowers)* 

Garden  sage  (leaves)* 

American  Elder  (fruit  only)* 

Sassafras  (leaves)* 

Spinach  (leaves)* 

Bridal  wreath  spirea  (leaves)* 

St.  Augustine  grass* 

Marigolds  (flowers)** 

Dandelion  (flowers  and  leaves)** 
Clock-vines  (flowers)* 

Torenia  (flowers)* 

Star  Jasmine  (UK)  (leaves  and  flowers)* 
White  clover  (flowers)* 

Nasturtiums  (flowers  and  leaves)* 
Common  Cattail  (leaves  and  flowers)* 

Elm  (leaves)*** 

Highbush  cranberry  (leaves)* 

Sweet  Viburnum  (flowers)* 

Compact  Viburnum  (flowers)* 

Pansys  (flowers)* 

Grape  (leaves  and  fruit)*** 

Wisteria  (leaves  and  flowers)** 

Shiny  Xylosma  (leaves)* 

Corn  stalks  (leaves  and  fruit)** 
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Book 

Review 


Hancock  House  Encyclopedia  of  the  Lories 

By  Rosemary  Low  copyright  1998 

Hancock  House  Publishers 

1431  Harrison  Ave.,  Blaine,  WA  98230-5005 

434  pgs.,  hardbound  $70.00  Review  by  Michael  L.  Davis 

Zookeeper,  Miller  Park  Zoo 
Bloomington,  IL 


This  is  the  second  of  Rosemary  Low’s  books  which  I have  read  and  once  again  I 
am  impressed,  both  with  the  style  in  which  it  is  written,  and  with  the  amount 
of  information  it  contains.  In  Parrots.  Their  Care  and  Breeding,  she  devotes  39 
of  416  pages  to  lories;  here  the  whole  book  is  on  one  subset  of  birds  and  the 
information  is  no  less  abundant. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  main  sections.  The  first  is  an  alphabetical  listing 
of  just  about  any  topic  that  could  be  associated  with  lories.  It  covers  things 
from  Art  to  Diets  to  Trade  to  Vocalizations.  The  second  section  contains  88 
descriptions  of  different  types  of  lories.  Each  of  these  descriptions  contain  general 
basic  knowledge  about  this  particular  bird  along  with  relevant  research  others 
have  done,  and  Rosemary’s  own  personal  experiences.  The  latter  can  be  quite 
extensive  considering  that  Rosemary  Low  has  been  the  Curator  of  Birds  of  two 
very  large  bird  collections  at  Loro  Parque  and  Palmitos  Park  in  the  Canary 
Islands. 

This  encyclopedia  is  quite  well-organized  and  has  quite  a large  number  of 
illustrative  pictures  scattered  throughout  the  book  along  with  48  pages  of  color 
photographs.  These  photo  plates  are  located  approximately  a third  of  the  way 
through  the  book. 

I have  not  had  a chance  to  put  a lot  of  the  knowledge  in  this  book  to  use 
considering  the  size  of  the  collection  at  the  Miller  Park  Zoo,  but  the  items  that 
I have  used  have  all  worked  well.  In  conclusion,  I am  very  pleased  to  now  have 
this  book  as  a part  of  my  book  collection  and  would  highly  recommend  it  to 
anyone  interested  in  birds,  especially  lories. 


Check  Out  the  ABWAK  Website 

The  website  for  the  Association  of  British  Wild  Animal  Keepers  has  been 
redesigned  and  looks  quite  different.  Why  not  enter  through  the  new  forum 
http://www.ottimocaffe.co.uk/abwak/disc2_frm.htm  and  have  a look  around. 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send  pertinent 
data  by  the  10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks /AKF,  635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd., 
Topeka , KS  66606-2066.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions  available  and 
when  setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind  that  because  of  bulk-mail,  most  readers  do  not 
receive  the  AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later.  There  is  no  charge  for  this 
service  and  fax  listings  of  positions  which  become  available  close  to  deadline  are 
accepted.  Our  fax  is  (785)  273-1980. 

ZOOKEEPER... requires  a motivated  animal  care  professional  willing  to  work 
weekends  in  a small,  AZA-accredited  zoo.  Responsibilities  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  animal  care  and  observation,  record  keeping,  exhibit  maintenance,  diet 
preparation,  behavior  enrichment,  educational  program  participation,  and  special 
events  involvement.  Prefer  a degree  in  biology/zoology  or  a related  life  science  degree. 
Must  be  a team  player  with  a deep  interest  in  zoos  and  wildlife  conservation.  Must 
have  excellent  communication  skills  and  a willingness  to  interact  positively  with 
the  public.  Starting  annual  salary  $17,500.00  plus  benefits.  Send  letter/resume  by 
1 September  1999  to:  Gary  Muir,  Animal  Supervisor,  Salisbury  Zoological  Park,  P. 
O.  Box  2979,  Salisbury,  MD  21802-2979.  For  more  information,  call  (410)  548-3188. 
The  Salisbury  Zoological  Park  is  a free-admission,  12.5  acre  facility  specializing  in 
the  exhibition  of  wildlife  from  North,  Central  and  South  America. 

INSECTARIUM  KEEPER! A Q UARIST/F o rt  Worth  Zoo...  requires  high  school 
diploma  or  equivalent,  one  year  zoo  keeping  experience,  good  communication/ 
organizational  skills,  and  ability  to  work  well  with  others  in  a team  environment. 
Responsible  for  providing  animal  care,  monitoring  animal  health,  maintaining 
cleanliness  of  animal  areas,  exhibit  modification,  and  assisting  with  species  selection. 
Primary  person  responsible  for  maintaining  and  propagating  species  in  the 
Insectarium  with  opportunity  for  growth.  Starting  salary  $10. 49-$12. 50/hr. 
depending  on  experience,  plus  benefits.  Send  letter  and  resume  by  31  July  1999  to 
Attn.  Aquarium  Posting,  City  of  Fort  Worth,  Human  Resources  Department,  1000 
Throckmorton  Street,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76102. 

AQ  UARISTIFort  Worth  Zoo...requires  high  school  diploma  or  equivalent,  one  year 
aquarium/zoo  keeping  experience,  good  communication/organizational  skills,  and 
ability  to  work  well  with  others  in  a team  environment.  Responsible  for  providing 
animal  care,  propagation,  monitoring  animal  health,  maintaining  cleanliness  of 
animal  areas,  exhibit  modification,  and  assisting  with  species  selection.  Starting 
salary  $ 10.49/hr.,  plus  benefits.  Send  letter  and  resume  by  31  July  1999  to  Attn. 
Aquarium  Posting,  City  of  Fort  Worth,  Human  Resources  Department,  1000 
Throckmorton  Street,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76102. 

ZOOKEEPER  ...The  City  of  Bloomington  is  accepting  applications  for  a full-time 
position  at  the  Miller  Park  Zoo  which  is  part  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Dept. 
Experience  with  a diverse  animal  collection  desirable  as  this  area  includes  wolves, 
eagles,  birds,  reptiles,  invertebrates,  reindeer  and  domestic  animals.  Must  be  able 
to  work  closely  with  education  staff  and  supervise  junior  zookeepers.  Position  requires 
two  (2)  years  of  zoo  experience  and  a two-year  degree.  Bachelors  degree  preferred. 
Bargaining  unit  position  with  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Starting  salary  $13.88  per 
hr.  which  is  80%  of  base.  100%  of  base  achieved  after  four  years.  City  of  Bloomington 
application  required.  Applications  may  be  acquired  by  calling  or  e-mailing  the  Human 
Resources  Office  as  follows:  (309)  434-2215  or  e-mail  ajbrowncob@compuserve.com. 
Applications  must  be  postmarked  by  31  July  1999.  EOE. 

FULL-TIME  WARDEN. ..at  Six  Flags  in  New  Jersey.  Must  be  at  least  18  years  old, 
able  to  work  in  all  weather  conditions,  able  to  lift  501bs.  or  more  and  be  observant  of 
surroundings.  Will  maintain  assigned  sections  and  perform  assignments  in  a safe, 
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efficient  and  productive  manner.  Specific  duties/responsibilities  include  always  being 
guest  ready/friendly;  able  to  drive  company  vehicles  safely;  ability  to  use  and  react 
to  radio  communications;  strength,  ability  and  alertness  to  attend  to  guest  vehicle 
problems  and  react  to  guest  emergency  situations;  maintain  overall  cleanliness  of 
Safari  park  grounds;  have  ability  to  feed  animals,  clean  and  maintain  their 
surroundings  and  housings.  Fax  resume  to:  John  Rimakis  at  (732)  928-6779. 

CURATOR/HOOF STOCK  (LITTLE  ROCK  ZOO). ..provides  supervision  to  animal 
keepers  and  other  personnel,  ensuring  the  animals  and  facilities  in  a designated 
section  of  the  zoo  are  cared  for  properly;  performs  individual  research  to  determine 
environmental,  dietary  and  other  needs  of  particular  animals  and  species.  Requires 
at  least  two  (2)  years  of  college  coursework  in  zoology,  animal  husbandry,  veterinary 
medicine  or  related;  at  least  two  (2)  years  of  experience  in  the  care  of  elephants  and 
hoofstock  in  a controlled  environment;  and  at  least  one  (1)  year  of  supervisory 
experience.  Annual  salary  range:  $20,104.00  to  $20,490.00.  Submit  detailed  resume 
by  5:00  p.m.,  12  August  1999  to:  City  of  Little  Rock  - Human  Resources  Department, 
500  West  Markham  - Suite  130W,  LittleRock,AR72201-1428;phone(501)371-4590; 
websi-t-e:www.littlerock.state.us?Human  REsources/hrj oblist.htm 

AVICULTURE  INTERN. ..will  receive  intensive,  hands-on  training  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  a large  bird  collection.  Will  experience  all  aspects  of  bird  husbandry 
including  general  cleaning,  handling,  incubation,  record  keeping,  public  education, 
etc.  Seeking  college  students  or  recent  graduate  with  an  interest  in  avian 
management  biology.  Interns  will  work  with  the  aviculturists  for  a three-month 
period.  This  is  a volunteer  position  with  on-site  housing  provided.  Internships 
available  year-round.  Send  a letter  and  resume  with  references  to:  Tracy  Aviary, 
589  East  1300  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84105.  ATTN:  Kristine  McCue/Holly  Seitz. 

ZOOKEEPER  II  (Sonora  DEsert  Habitat ) ...the  North  Carolina  Zoological  Park 
is  accepting  applications  for  a Sonora  Desert  Keeper  II.  Sonora  Desert  is  a diverse 
natural  habitat  exhibit  containing  a variety  of  reptiles,  birds,  mammals  and 
invertebrates.  We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  reptile  keeper  to  help  manage  the 
reptile  collection  under  the  direction  of  the  area  supervisor  and  curatorial  staff.  A 
degree  in  biological  science,  as  well  as  experience  at  an  accrediated  zoo  preferred. 
Starting  salary  is  $19,148.00  to  $20,104.00  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  probation, 
plus  benefits.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  by  31  July  1999  to:  Human  Resources 
c/o  Jennifer  Hicks,  North  Carolina  Zoological  Park,  4401  Zoo  Parkway,  Asheboro, 
NC  27203  - Attn:  Zookeeper  II  - Desert  Zookeeper  #10227.  May  be  faxed  to  (910) 
879-2891. 

Check  AZA  Member  Institution  job  position  listings 
on  the  AZA  Home  Page:  http:/  / www.aza.org 

3ird  Keeper  List  Established. . . . 

I am  a bird  keeper  at  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom,  and  previously  worked  as  the  same  at  the 
San  Antonio  Zoo.  I have  created  a mailing  list  for  bird  keepers  and  other  individuals  involved 
in  aviculture.  I believe  it  will  be  an  excellent  way  for  us  to  share  ideas,  advice,  suggestions, 
etc.,  as  well  as  ask  questions  of  our  peers.  The  main  goal  of  this  list  is  to  promote  good 
aviculture  practices,  and  to  ensure  the  best  possible  care  and  husbandry  of  the  birds  we  are 
working  with.  Anyone  interested  in  joining  should  send  an  e-mail  to:  birdkpr- 
subscription@listbot.com  or  visit  http://birdkpr.listbot.com>  Please  note:  This  list  is  an 
independent  undertaking,  and  is  in  no  way  associated  with  either  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom 
or  the  San  Antonio  Zoo.  Thanks-  Jeremy  Taylor 
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.Expiration  date 


Signature 
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About  the  Cover1..... 

This  month's  cover  features  a Mountain  Lion  drawn  by  Lee  Houts,  a keeper  at  the 
Folsom  City  Zoo,  Folsom,  CA.  The  Zoo  is  committed  to  educating  visitors  about 
their  native  wildlife  and  how  to  react  responsibly  during  unexpected  encounters. 
The  Mountain  Lion  exhibit,  opened  in  September  1997,  allows  visitors  to  get  a very 
“up  close  and  personal " view  of  these  large,  controversial  predators.  Although  normally 
solitary  by  nature,  the  Folsom  City  Zoo  successfully  exhibits  2. 1 animals  in  a spacious, 
naturalized  exhibit . The  subject  of  this  drawing  is  “Bristlecone”,  their  largest  male. 
Mountain  lions  are  also  known  as  Cougars  or  Pumas  whose  scientific  name  is  Felis 
concolor.  They  reach  a length  of  eight  feet  and  weigh  up  to  220  pounds.  The  female 
produces  a litter  of  2-3  cubs  after  a gestation  period  of  86-96  days  and  the  lifespan 
can  reach  15  years.  They  are  found  in  the  Americas  from  southern  Canada  almost  to 
the  tip  of  South  America.  Thanks,  Lee! 

Information  for  Contributors 

Animal  Keepers’  Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be 
typed  or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts 
on  a disk  as  well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - 
Microsoft  Word  or  Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All 
illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and  tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a 
page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 8.5”  (14cm  x 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the 
text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in  the  final  bibliography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific 
name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal  name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use 
metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements  (standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis). 
Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month-year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour 
clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  finish  black  and  white  photos  only  are  accepted.  Color 
slides  should  be  converted  to  black  and  white  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm]  ) 
before  submission.  Clearly  marked  captions  should  accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit 
on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers  ’ Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication. 
Articles  of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals 
who  serve  as  referees  for  AKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  publish  articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments 
at  the  discretion  of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation 
unless  approval  is  requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned 
unless  accompanied  by  a stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and 
FAX  contributions  of  late-breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows. 
However,  long  articles  must  be  sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468- 
1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 

Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates 
and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy 
of  the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal 
may  be  ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 
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Scoops  <£  Scuttlebutt 

New  Zootrition  Software  Now  Available 

The  Nutrition  Department  of  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Society 
and  the  Zoo  Nutrition  Center  announce  the  availability  of  their  new 
Zootrition  software.  This  software  is  designed  as  a diet  balancing  tool  for  zoo 
professionals.  The  software  comes  preloaded  with  a large  database  of  feeds  and 
dietary  requirements  that  are  generally  used  by  zoos  in  the  U.S.  Diets  can  be 
created  by  the  user  and  nutritionally  evaluated  using  Zootrition  software  with 
respective  diet  sheets  available.  There  are  also  opportunities  for  the  user  to 
determine  costs  associated  with  diets  and  feeding  of  groups. 


Suggested  System  Requirements:  Windows®'95  or  later  version;  Pentium  II 
233  MHZ  processor  with  32  MG  RAM  memory;  20-30  megabytes  of  hard  drive 
storage  space  - depending  upon  the  amount  of  data  you  will  add  to  the  existing 
database. 


Copies  of  Zootrition  are  available  for  $300.00  for  the  first  copy,  $50.00  for 
additional  computer  licenses  from  WSC,  Nutrition  Department,  2300  Southern 
Blvd.,  Bronx,  NY  10460.  If  you  have  additional  questions,  please  call  the  Zoo 
Nutrition  Center  at  (718)  220-5891  or  Nutrition  Dept,  at  (718)  220-7102  or  visit 
the  web  site  at  www.islandbusinessgroup.com/zootrition. htm< 

Updated  Contact  Info  for  ZIDP-Birds/Passerines  Chair 

Effective  immediately,  the  folliwuing  is  new  contact  information  for  Nell 
Bekiares,  Chair  of  the  Birds/Passerines  Zoo  Infant  Development  Project:  Mailing 
Adress:  609  East  Campus  Drive  #802,  Carbondale,  IL  62901;  E-mail: 
nell215@siu.edu;  Phone:  (618)  529-5741  [H]  and  (618)  453-4123  [W];  Fax:  (618) 
453-2806.  All  correspondence  for  the  Passerine  ZIDP  should  now  be  directed  to 
Nell  at  the  above  information. 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  help  with  data  entry  for  this  project.  Volunteers  must 
have  access  to  a forms-capable  Internet  browser,  as  data  entry  will  be  through 
the  Web.  Please  contact  Nell  if  you’d  like  to  assist  with  this  project.  Passerine 
surveys  may  also  be  submitted  via  theWeb.  For  instructions,  please  visit: 
www.geocites.com/RainForest/Vines/5348/aazk.html< 

Australasian  Workshop  Planned  for  Portland  Conference 

There  will  be  an  Australasian  Workshop  held  at  the  conference  in  Portland 
(date  and  time  to  be  announced).  If  you  have  materials  you  would  like  to  present 
(i.e.  videos,  slides,  etc.)  please  contact  Jacque  Blessington  email: 
Jacsprat65@aol.com  or  phone  (816)  523-7130.  I would  appreciate  any  input, 
Thanks! 

Otter  Get-Together  Planned  for  1999  AAZK  Conference 

Jan  Reed-Smith  and  Kevin  Shelton  are  hosting  an  otter  get  together  at  the 
Annual  AAZK  Conference  in  Portland.  We  would  like  to  encourage  all  otter 
keepers  to  come  and  join  us.  The  object  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  sharing  of 
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ideas  and  problem  solving.  Let’s  get  together  and  talk  about  breeding,  training, 
diet,  enrichment,  water  management,  whatever  you  want!  If  you  can  bring 
slides  of  your  exhibits,  holding,  and/or  animals  please  contact  Jan  or  Kevin  in 
advance  at:  Jan  - jrsotter@iserv.net  or  (616)  693-2680;  Kevin  - 
Kshelton@FLAquarium.org  or  (813)  273-4045,  fax  #:  (813)  209-2067. 

1998  Conference  Proceedings  Addendum  Update 

As  you  may  know,  several  papers  did  not  make  it  into  the  Conference  Proceedings. 
We  have  decided  to  print  an  addendum  with  the  missing  papers  in-house.  A 
copy  of  the  addendum  will  be  sent  to  each  institution  represented  at  the  1998 
Conference.  Individuals  who  send  us  a written  request  will  also  be  sent  a copy. 
Please  address  requests  to:  Bruce  Elkins,  Indianapolis  Zoo,  1200  West 
Washington  St.,  Indianapolis, IN  46222.  Be  sure  to  include  your  complete  mailing 
address  and  phone  number  with  your  request.  Again,  we  wish  to  apologize  to 
the  Authors  involved.  -1998  Conference  Committee,  Indianapolis  Zoo 

Center  for  Ecosystem  Survival  Receives  Grant  and  Award 

The  Richard  and  Rhonda  Goldman  Environmental  Foundation  presented 
$27,500.00  to  the  Center  for  Ecosystem  Survival  for  its  ongoing  work  to  preserve 
ocean  ecosystems  in-situ.  The  grant  will  support  CES’s  marine  conservation 
programs  highlighting  the  Center’s  Marine  Conservation  Meter  and  Adopt-a- 
Reef®  efforts.  CES  works  in  partnership  with  more  than  95  AZA  institutions 
to  enhance  direct  conservation  action  with  the  public  for  the  preservation  of 
threatened  and  endangered  coastal  and  marine  ecosystems. 

The  Center  for  Ecosystem  Survival  has  also  received  a Certificate  of 
Environmental  Achievement  for  its  Adopt-an-Acre®,  Adopt-a-Reef®  and 
Conservation  Meter  programs  and  will  be  included  in 
Renew  America’s  Environmental  Success  Index.  To  be 
included  in  the  Index,  programs  are  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  four  criteria:  program  effectiveness,  natural  resource 
conservation,  economic  progress,  and  human  development. 

Renew  America  conducts  an  annual  nationwide  search  for 
programs  that  provide  innovative  solutions  to  today’s 
environmental  challenges.  The  Environmental  Success 
Index  is  available  on-line  at:  www.crest.org/renew_america. 

The  Marine  Conservation  Meter  and  Adopt-a-Reef®  offers  CENTER  FOR 
the  opportunity  for  the  public,  and  especially  children,  to  ecosystem 
act  on  their  concern  for  the  ocean  inspired  by  their  visit  to  survival 
zoos  and  aquariums.  We  invite  all  the  AZA  zoos  and 
aquariums  to  participate  in  this  marine  partnership.  For 
more  information  about  the  Center  for  Ecosystem  Survival’s  Marine 
Conservation  Meter  and  the  companion  Adopt-a-Reef®  programs  contact  the 
Center  for  Ecosystem  Survival,  Department  of  Biology,  San  Francisco  State 
University,  1600  Holloway  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94132;  (415)  338-3393/Fax 
(415)  338-2295;  e-mail:ecosystm@sisu.edu< 
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Coming  events 

Fourth  International  Enrichment  Conference 

- August  29-  Sept.  3 1999  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Hosted  by  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  of 
Scotland,  conference  will  take  place  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Overnight 
accommodations  for  delegates  also  at  the 
University.  Details  are  now  available  from  the 
Shape  of  Enrichment  website:  http:// 
www.enrichment.org 

12th  Non-domestic  Neonatal  Symposium  and 

Poster  Session  - September  1 , 1999  in  San  Diego, 
CA.  Hosted  by  the  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park 
and  San  Diego  Zoo.  For  more  information 
contact:  Karla  Michelson,  Veterinary  Services 
Dept.,  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park,  15500  San 
Pasqual  Valley  Road,  Escondido,  CA  92027. 
Phone:  (760)  735-5530.  For  poster  session 
information  contact:  Debi  Espinoza-Bylin  at  (760) 
735-5530. 

AAZK  1999  National  Conference  - Sept.  12- 
16, 1999  in  Portland,  OR.  Hosted  by  the  Oregon 
Zoo  and  the  Portland  AAZK  Chapter.  Look  for 
info  in  AKF  or  contact  Jan  McCoy  or  Anna  Michel 
at  (503)  226-1561. 

Association  of  Zoological  Horticulture  - Sept. 
19-22,  1999  in  San  Diego,  CA.  For  more 
information  check  the  AZH  webpage  or  call  (619) 
231-1515,  ext.  4547. 

AZA  1999  National  Conference  - Sept.  24- 
28,  1999.  Minneapolis,  MN.  For 
information  contact  Lucinda  McCandless  via 
e-mail:  AZ Aconf @ m ai  1 . m nzoo . state. mn .us 

Association  of  Zoo  Veterinary  Technicians 

- Sept.  24-30,  1999  in  Indianapolis,  IN.  For 

information  contact:  Julie  Hutt,  RV.T., 
Indianapolis  Zoo,  1200  W.  Washington  St., 
Indianapolis, IN  46222-4500;  phone:  (317) 
630-2090;  Fax:  (317)  630-5154; 

e-mail:jhutt@mail.  indyzoo.com 


The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Aquarium 

and  Zoo  Facilities  Association  (AZFA)  will  be 
held  in  San  Diego,  CA  from  3-6  October  1999. 
The  conference  will  be  hosted  by  the  San  Diego 
Zoo,  the  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park, and  Sea 
World  of  California.  For  more  information, 
contact:  Sue  Hennings,  Sea  World  of  California, 
Plant  Engineering,  500  Sea  World  Drive,  San 
Diego,  CA  92109  (619)  226-3931; 
email:suehennings@anheuser-busch.com;  OR 
Sherry  McGartland,  San  Diego  Zoo,  P.  O.  Box 
120551,  San  Diego,  CA  92112  (619)  231-1515 
ext.  4307;  email: smcgartland@sandiegozoo.org 


American  Association  of  Zoo  Veterinarians 

(AAZV)  - October  9-14,  1999  in  Columbus, 
OH.  Assoc,  of  Reptile/Amphibian 
Veterinarians  (ARVA)  too  meet  Oct.  5-9.  For 
information,  contact:  Wilbur  Amand,  VMD, 
Executive  Director/AAZV  and  ARAV,  6 
North  Pennell  Rd.,  Media,  PA  19063;  Phone: 
(610)  892-4812,  Fax:  (610)  892-4813;  e-mail 
- 75634.235@compuserve.com 

Committing  to  Conservation  Conference: 

Making  a Difference  - December  10-12,  1999 
in  San  Diego,  CA.  Conference  themes  include: 
Being  savvy  about  cultural/social  issues  affecting 
in- situ  projects;  How  to  influence  human  behavior 
and  conservation  outcomes;  and  Practical  local 
issues  and  solutions.  Optional  conservation  field 
project  opportunity  offered  on  Dec.  9th.  For 
information  contact:  Valerie  Thompson,  P.  O.  Box 
120551,  San  Diego,  CA  92112-0551;  fax  (619) 
232-4117;  e-mail:vthompson@sandiegozoo.org 

Panda  2000  International  Conference  - October 
16-19,  2000.  Hosted  by  the  Zoological  Society 
of  San  Diego  and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund.  For 
further  information,  contact  local  arrangements 
chair,  Helena  Fitch-Snyder,  Zool.  Soc.  of  San 
Diego,  PO  Box  120551,  San  Diego,  CA  92112, 
phone  (619)  557-3954,  fax  (619)  557-3959,  ore- 
mail:  helena@sandiegozoo.com 
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Message  Jrom  the  President 

Greetings  from  the  Lone  Star  State! 

Congratulations  to  the  newly  elected  and  re-elected  Board  of  Directors!  Newly  elected 
Board  of  Directors  are  Linda  King  (Dallas  Zoo)  and  Kevin  Shelton  (The  Florida  Aquarium). 
Re-elected  Board  members  are  Diane  Callaway  (Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly  Zoo)  and  Jan 
Reed-Smith  (John  Ball  Zoo).  These  elected  Board  members  will  assume  their  positions 
at  the  close  of  the  1999  AAZK  National  in  Portland.  The  new  Board  members  will  serve 
through  the  close  of  the  2003  AAZK  National  Conference.  The  Board  - elect  members 
should  make  plans  to  attend  the  Closed  Executive  Sessions  before  the  Portland  Conference 
begins. 

The  AAZK  Board  of  Directors  met  in  April  for  the  Midyear  Meeting.  As  the  AAZK 
Executive  Director,  Ed  Hansen,  stated  in  the  June  AKF  "...  the  meeting  was  extremely 
productive”.  I am  also  very  proud  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Board.  The  minutes 
of  the  meeting  will  be  available  to  the  membership  upon  final  approval  by  the  Board. 

I am  very  excited  by  the  work  being  accomplished  by  many  of  the  AAZK  Committees. 
The  International  Outreach  Committee  recently  coordinated  another  Keeper  Training 
Workshop  in  Mexico.  On  6 May,  AAZK  instructors  traveled  to  the  Guadalajara  Zoo  to 
lead  the  workshop.  Reports  from  the  trip  were  positive  and  exciting.  The  workshop  was 
very  well  attended  by  representatives  throughout  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 
The  AAZK  instructors  were  IOC  Chairperson  - Jeannette  Beranger  and  Lara  Grant 
both  from  the  Roger  Williams  Park  Zoo,  AAZK/  AZCARM  Liaison  - Alberto  Mendoza 
( Houston  Zoo),  Bob  Hayes  ( Franklin  Park  Zoo),  Jesus  Gonzales  (Oregon  Zoo),  and  Karen 
Raby  (San  Francisco  Zoo).  Thank  you  to  all  the  AAZK  Chapters  and  Institutions  that 
have  supported  the  IOC  in  their  endeavors.  AAZK  wishes  to  especially  THANK  the  Reid 
Park  Zoo  (Tucson,  AZ)  for  the  generous  donation  of  $2000  for  instructor  airfare  costs. 

In  April,  AAZK  was  invited  to  a “working  meeting”  to  establish  enrichment  guidelines 
for  AZA  Accreditation.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  AZA  Behavioral  Enrichment 
and  Husbandry  Advisory  Group  (BE HAG).  Lee  Houts,  AAZK  Enrichment  Chairperson 
and  Kayla  Grams,  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  member  and  myself  attended  the  two- 
day  meeting.  This  was  a very  enlightening  meeting  and  very  productive.  AAZK  is 
respected  for  its  opinions  and  contributions  within  the  zoo  and  aquarium  community. 

School  is  out  and  floods  of  visitors  are  coming  to  zoos  and  aquariums  this  season.  We 
have  a great  opportunity  to  visit  with  the  guests  and  enhance  their  experience  while 
they  visit  our  zoo  or  aquarium. 

AAZK  is  running  strong.  It  is  due  to  the  strength  of  the  membership  and  Chapters  and 
the  support  offered  to  the  national  organization.  On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  I 
would  like  to  thank  everyone  for  their  hard  work  and  continued  support. 

Portland  is  only  a few  weeks  away...  get  your  registrations  in  early.  I want  to  see  you 
there. 

Be  Safe  this  Summer, 

Ric  Urban,  AAZK  President 
Houston  Zoological  Gardens 
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Quality  exotic 
animal  diets 
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Ml  lav  1 FVUIVl  Fixed  formulation  • Economical 

When  you  need  a complete  line  of 
high-quality  dry  and  frozen 
animal  diets  for  your  feeding 
program,  call  Animal  Spectrum. 


NEBRASKA  BRAND 
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Frozen  feline  diets 
Frozen  bird  of  prey  diets 
Frozen  canine  diet 
Chunk  and  chopped  horsemeat, 
hearts , livers,  rib,  shank , 
knuckle  bones,  and  tailbones 


Banana  flavored  psittacine/primate,  20%  protein  dry 
Banana  flavored  primate.  Pro-Plus  25%  protein  dry 
Leaf  Eater  primate  dry  Omnivore  dry 

Marmoset/Tamarin  dry  Polar  Bear  dry 

Ratite  dry 


Bulbless  heaters— nothing  to  break 
Safe  around  all  animals  and 
bedding  material. 

Even  heat  distribution  in  240.  500, 
or  750  wattages 


One  call  does  it  all 
FREE  1-800-228-4005 

FAX  308-534-7015 


Animal  Spectrum , Inc. 

P.O.  Box  721 

North  Platte,  NE  69103-0721 


ABC  & 

Animal  Behavior  Concerns  & Solutions 

A Question  and  Answer  Forum  for  the  Zoo  Professional 


Dy  Diana  Guerrero,  Independent  Behavior  Consultant, 
Ark  Animals  of  California,  San  Diego,  CA 


Topic  Of  The  Month:  Evaluation  of  Kranky  Kinkajou  (Potos  flavus) 

Zoo  Education  Department 

Question 

We  have  had  an  ambassador  animal  for  four  years.  During  this  time  he  has  been  reliable  and 
amiable  in  every  situation  imaginable.  Recently  he  attacked  a handler  without  any  precursors 
or  events  of  note.  Do  you  have  any  comments  or  suggestions? 

History  & Incident 

The  animal  is  a five-year-old  intact  male  kinkajou  (Potos  flavus).  He  is  currently  housed 
separate  from  others  of  the  same  species.  Although  he  has  shown  territorial  behavior  in  his 
own  enclosure,  he  has  shown  no  other  aggression  previous  to  this  incident.  During  the 
breeding  and  birthing  cycles  of  his  neighboring  animals,  he  has  remained  calm  and  un- 
reactive. 

The  attack  occurred  during  an  offsite  trip.  Previous  to  the  incident  he  was  sleeping  and 
playing  with  handler  A through  the  bars  of  his  crate  during  transit  to  location.  Weather  was 
cool  and  temperate.  Duration  of  travel  was  in  excess  of  five  hours.  The  animal  was  housed 
in  a crate  and  then  taken  out  for  exercise,  feeding,  and  interaction.  During  this  period  the 
animal  was  fine  and  exhibited  normal  behavior.  The  animal  was  picked  up  and  placed  back 
into  his  holding  area. 

Another  animal,  whose  crate  was  located  in  an  adjacent  area,  was  given  the  same  opportunity. 
The  second  animal  was  one-and-a-half-year-old  neutered  male  coati  ( Nasua  nasua ).  In  his 
exploration  this  animal  jumped  up  onto  the  crate  of  the  kinkajou.  The  kinkajou,  who  was 
curled  up  asleep  and  whose  crate  was  covered,  was  abruptly  awakened  and  slammed  the 
side  of  the  crate  while  hissing  and  screaming. 

The  coati  was  removed  and  returned  to  his  crate  housed  in  another  area.  Both  handlers  left 
the  area  for  dinner  and  sometime  later  returned.  At  this  time  the  kinkajou  was  given  another 
opportunity  to  meander.  He  was  given  some  fruit  snacks  by  handler  A and  gobbled  them 
down  while  sitting  on  a platform  adjacent  to  her. 

He  then  climbed  down,  uttered  an  unsure  call  (ouuuuiiiii)  and  then  turned  and  attacked  the 
handler  who  had  remained  seated  nearby.  Puncture  wounds  from  both  claws  and  teeth  were 
sustained.  Handler  A attempted  to  remove  the  animal  by  enveloping  him  in  a blanket  and 
was  unsuccessful.  Handler  B attempted  redirection  which  worked,  when  Handler  B attempted 
to  pick  him  up  he  also  bit  her,  although  not  severely. 
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Handler  B put  the  animal  down  and  began  baiting  him  back  into  his  crate.  As  the  crate  door 
was  closed  he  reacted  by  slamming  the  door  and  hissed  and  screamed.  Both  handlers  left 
the  room.  The  kinkajou  screamed  continually  for  a half  and  hour.  It  was  then  that  his  crate 
was  removed  and  placed  into  the  travel  van.  During  this  time  he  continually  attempted  to 
attack.  He  calmed  down  after  an  unknown  duration. 

The  next  day  this  animal  continued  to  scream  and  lunge  while  in  his  crate.  This  occurred 
during  the  loading  of  the  other  animals  and  during  travel  time.  He  was  unable  to  be  used  in 
any  shows.  This  behavior  continued  for  over  six  and  a half  hours.  The  animal  was  then 
lightly  sedated. 

During  this  time  his  crate  was  removed  to  a quiet  shaded  area  and  while  handler  B moved 
him  he  attempted  to  attack  her.  He  slept  a bit.  When  the  performance  was  over  three  to  four 
hours  later,  he  was  then  sedated  at  a local  veterinary  clinic.  (Torbatrol  IM  and  then  Torbatrol 
oral  for  the  next  two  days.) 

Since  that  time  (a  couple  of  weeks)  the  animal  has  remained  in  an  unusual  state.  His  eyes 
are  not  as  bright  as  they  had  been  previously,  although  they  are  not  cloudy.  Handler  B,  who 
raised  him,  describes  it  as  “if  he  is  looking  through  me,  without  recognition”. 

Background  & Additional  Notes 

Upon  first  viewing  this  animal  I noticed  he  was  jumpy,  eating  voraciously,  and  his  intake  of 
water  had  increased.  Stools  remained  normal,  urination  was  normal  but  increased  in  relation 
to  the  increase  of  water  intake.  Handler  B described  him  as  jumpy  and  cranky.  He  reacted 
to  being  touched  by  flinching.  No  particular  area  of  sensitivity  was  noted. 

This  animal  crates  fine  for  food  and  is  not  attacking.  Handler  B has  been  crating  him  and 
bringing  into  the  main  office  area.  The  animal’s  behavior  has  changed  in  that  he  is  not 
approaching  Handler  B in  the  familiar  territory  of  the  office  as  before,  except  an  occasional 
minor  approach  and  was  more  interested  in  sniffing. 

During  this  approximation  period  he  was  picked  up  by  Handler  B from  the  wire  side  of  his 
cage.  He  immediately  started  sniffing  and  licking  her  face,  which  had  been  a normal  event 
previously.  He  allowed  the  touching  of  his  tail  and  back  and  then  walked  onto  her  arm.  He 
initially  placed  two  feet  on  her  and  sucked  on  her  finger  as  he  used  to  do  before  the  attack 
incident . Handler  cradled  him  for  a minute  and  he  licked  her  face  and  chin. 

When  she  went  to  place  him  on  his  shelf  he  began  to  act  as  if  he  was  going  to  get  possessive 
and  loosely  wrapped  himself  onto  her  arm  instead  of  disengaging  onto  the  shelf.  Handler 
describes  it  as  possibly  sexual.  He  enveloped  her  arm  but  Handler  B was  able  to  withdraw. 
Once  on  the  shelf  he  went  right  to  his  food  and  is  now  showing  food  possessiveness.  This 
animal  never  showed  food  possession  before  and  cannot  be  hand-fed  like  before.  Animal 
will  also  not  allow  the  removal  of  his  blanket. 

Suggested  Strategies 

1 . Veterinary  Examination 

Although  exotic  animals  can  display  a variety  of  unexpected  behaviors,  sudden  drastic 
changes  can  imply  veterinary  medical  concerns.  Due  to  the  vocalization  prior  to  attack  and 
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the  subsequent  change  in  dietary  habits,  I would  suggest  you  consult  your  veterinarian. 
Epilepsy  (petite  mal  seizures),  abnormal  thyroid,  or  abnormal  adrenal  functions  have  been 
contributing  factors  to  aggression  in  other  species. 

2.  Dietary  Regulation 

Closely  monitor  food  and  water  intake.  In  response  to  his  voracious  appetite  you  may  want 
to  increase  his  food  intake.  In  addition,  although  this  may  be  difficult  to  do,  you  may  want 
to  discuss  running  a blood  sugar  test  in  cooperation  with  your  veterinarian.  Monitor  and 
regulate  the  quantity  and  composition  of  diet  and  see  if  your  vet  thinks  this  warrants  an 
increase  in  protein  intake  and  going  to  multiple  feedings. 

3.  Altering 

If  your  intent  is  to  continue  using  this  animal  in  a show  environment  I would  recommend 
that  you  consider  altering  the  animal.  Although  some  animals  may  show  sexually  related 
behavior  and  aggression  upon  sexual  maturity,  many  animals  in  captivity  will  not  do  so 
until  sometime  later  when  they  begin  to  mature  psychologically. 

4.  Approximation  & Desensitization 

Continue  with  your  efforts  at  reintegrating  this  animal  back  into  shows.  Handler  B should 
be  the  predominant  handler  due  to  the  established  rapport.  Have  handlers  wear  attire  that 
provides  more  covering  rather  than  shorts.  Reward  toleration  of  proximity  of  the  other 
handlers. 

5.  Consistency  in  Application 

a.  You  may  want  to  also  begin  conditioning  the  animal  to  respond  to  specific  commands  and 
a conditioned  reinforcer.  In  addition  to  a dietary  log,  be  sure  to  include  a daily  log  on  this 
animal’s  behavior  toward  keepers  and  handlers.  Note  any  conditions  or  events„surrounding 
abnormal  behavior. 

b.  Provide  a safe  haven  where  the  animal  cannot  be  disturbed  by  others  engaged  in  exercise 
and  social  time  when  in  a new  environment.  Use  care  when  awakening  the  animal  prior  to 
any  show  performance.  You  may  consider  other  options  since  kinkajous  sometimes  do 
better  when  they  have  more  quiet,  dark,  and  secluded  enclosure  conditions. 

c.  You  may  also  want  to  provide  an  area  of  familiarity,  such  as  a platform,  to  use  in  your  off- 
site shows.  This  also  gives  you  a place  to  redirect  an  animal  in  the  event  of  misbehavior  or 
aggression  during  a performance. 

6.  Contingency  Plans 

You  may  want  to  begin  using  a bite  stick  and  have  a physical  barrier  (like  the  blanket  or  a 
more  solid  barrier)  to  use  for  an  emergency  plan  of  restraint.  A bite  stick  is  an  extension  of 
the  hand  or  arm  that  can  be  used  to  redirect  the  attack  or  to  let  the  animal  bite  instead  of  the 
handler.  Rawhide  chewsticks  or  related  items  that  also  distract  the  animal  by  scent  can  be 
used  early  on  during  initial  signs  of  escalation. 

7.  Other  Factors 

Although  anecdotal,  there  have  been  many  discussions  about  animals  reacting  adversely  to 
the  hormonal  fluctuations  in  females  during  pregnancy.  I have  not  personally  witnessed  or 
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experienced  this  nor  have  I found  any  literature  to  substantiate  this  theory.  Although  this 
may  have  been  a contributing  factor,  I suspect  other  factors  are  more  predominant. 

8.  Miscellaneous 

Use  caution  in  efforts  of  redirection  since  you  do  not  want  to  inadvertently  reward  aggressive 
behavior.  This  would  be  especially  important  during  the  keeper  routine.  If  this  animal 
shows  aggression  toward  other  handlers,  be  sure  to  give  a time  out  and  then  attempt  efforts 
again  at  a later  time.  If  the  routine  has  to  be  changed  to  accommodate  this  procedure  do  so 
immediately. 

Update 

This  animal  has  been  reintroduced  into  the  show  environment  and  his  behavior  is  returning 
to  normal.  He  is  kept  up  front  away  from  other  animals  during  transportation.  In  addition, 
he  is  awakened  prior  to  shows  to  insure  he  is  fully  alert  and  awake.  His  food  intake  has 
been  increased  so  that  he  is  filled  up  before  performing.  Due  to  the  recent  food  aggression, 
no  food  is  used  during  shows. 

This  animal  is  only  being  worked  by  Handler  B.  He  currently  shows  aggression  toward 
other  keepers  and  handlers  especially  if  they  tell  him  “no.”  He  currently  hisses,  bluff 
charges,  and  threatens  any  keeper  entering  his  enclosure.  Routine  should  be  adjusted  to 
eliminate  any  reinforcement  of  this  behavior. 


About  the  Author:  Since  1978,  ARKANIMALS.COM  Director,  Diana  Guerrero  has  worked 
professionally  in  a variety  of  animal  facilities.  Attending  and  completing  courses  in  both  animal 
management  and  training  from  institutions  both  here  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  she  has  been 
affiliated  with  some  of  the  best  organizations.  She  is  an  alumni  of  The  Moorpark  College  Exotic 
Animal  Training  & Management  Program,  The  Gentle  Jungle  Animal  Affection  Training  School,  The 
International  Training  Centre  at  the  Jersey  Wildlife  Preservation  Trust,  and  special  program  extensions 
with  Marwell  Zoological  Park  and  Kent  University.  Guerrero  started  her  career  in  the  marine  mammal 
field  working  as  a naturalist,  and  subsequently  became  involved  with  terrestrial  animals  in  zoos  and 
other  facilities.  Guerrero  writes  a variety  of  animal-related  columns,  including  the  popular  series, 
Unusual  Animal  Careers  and  does  seminars  nationally.  Watch  for  two  of  her  book  projects  in  the 
summers  of  1999  and  2000!  Questions  for  ABCs  should  be  submitted  to  Diana  directly  via  e-mail:> 
arkabc@arkanimals.com<  or  via  regular  mail  to  ARKANIMALS.COM,  PO.  Box  1 154,  Escondido, 
CA  92033  USA. 
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Effective  immediately  the  following  is  new  contact  information  for  Patty 
Pearthree,  Chair  of  the  Bowling  for  Rhinos  project:  318  Montibello  Dr.,  Cary, 
NC  27513-2479;  e-mail  is  ppear3@aazk.org;  phone  - (919)  678-0449.  All 
correspondence/inquiries  for  Bowling  for  Rhinos  should  now  be  directed  to  this 
new  address/phone/email.  This  includes  requests  for  sponsorship  forms, 
questions  needing  answers,  etc. 
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New  & Renewing  AAZK  Professional, 
Institutional,  and  Contributing  Members 


New  Professional  Members 


David  Kurlander,and  Elizabeth 
Meehan,  Bronx  Zoo  (NY);  Catherine 
J.  Crawmer,  Fox’s  Zoo  (NY);  Jill 
Palmer,  The  Philadelphia  Zoo  (PA); 
Erin  C.Jewell,  National  Zoo  (DC); 
Chris  Blair,  Chehaw  Wild  Animal 
Park  (GA);  Susan  Hilton, 
Jacksonville  Zoological  Gardens 
(FL);  Michael  S.  McClain,  Santa  Fe 
Community  College  Teaching  Zoo 
(FL);  Shaanan  Marcus,  no  zoo  listed 
(FL);  Kelly  Tetzlaff,  Caribbean 
Gardens  (FL);  Jeff  Chapman, 
Nashville  Zoo  (TN);  Jonathan  F. 
Pfaff,  Niabi  Zoo  (IL);  William  Miller, 
Grant’s  Farm  (MO);  Wendy  Duffield, 
Folsom  Children’s  Zoo  (NE); 
Tamara  K.  Thompson,  Ellen  Trout 
Zoo  (TX);  Camille  Cline,  Moody 
Gardens  (TX);  Bob  Flores,  Sea  World 
of  San  Antonio  (TX);  Carmel 
Coppedge,  San  Antonio  Zoo  (TX); 
Bill  Harvey,  no  zoo  listed  (AZ);  Ingrid 
Russell,  Six  Flags  Magic  Mountain 
(CA);  Kim  Caldwell,  Sea  World  of 
California  (CA);  Julie  Ann  Rooney, 
San  Diego  Zoo  (CA);  Bridget  Burke- 
Johnson,  Toronto  Zoo  (Ontario). 


New  Contributing  Members 

Astra  Kalodukas 
Bloomingburg,  NY 

Renewing  Contributing  Members 

Vernon  N.  Kisling,  Jr. 

High  Springs,  FL 

Marilyn  R.  Lemrow,  Patron 
San  Diego  Zoological  Society 
San  Diego,  CA 

Renewing  Institutional  Members 

North  Carolina  Zoological  Park 
Library 
Asheboro,  NC 

Discovery  Island 
Walt  Disney  World 
Lake  Buena  Vista,  FL 


Need  to  Reach  AAZK? 

1-800-242-4519  (U.  S.)  /(I||m) 

1-800-468-1966  (Canada) 

FAX:  (785)  273-1980 

or  write 

Administrative  Office  Staff 

AAZK,  Inc. 

Barbara  Manspeaker  - 

Administrative  Secretary 

635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd. 

Susan  Chan  - 

Managing  Editor  AKF 

Topeka,  KS  66606-2066 

Orca  - 

Office  Cat 

L 

U.  S.  A. 

Office  Hours:  9:00  a.m . - 3:00 p.m. 
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New  Millennium  Conferences 


^tSFO*JS 


Brookfield  Zoo  is  pleased  to  announce  that  it  is  hosting  an  international  conference  “The 
Apes:  Challenges  of  the  Twenty-first  Century”  to  be  held  May  10-13,  2000.  This  unique 
conference  will  focus  on  the  apes  of  the  world  and  will  bring  together  researchers,  zoological 
park  personnel,  and  field  biologists  to  share  and  disseminate 
the  most  current  information  on  husbandry,  conservation,  and 
emergent  issues  pertaining  to  captive  and  wild  populations  of 
apes.  This  conference  will  serve  as  a starting  point  for  defining 
the  challenges  likely  to  face  apes  in  the  21st  century. 

Keynote  speakers  incude  Dr.  David  Chivers  for  lesser  apes;  Dr. 

Carel  van  Schaik  for  orangutans;  Dr.  Gary  Reinartz  for  bonobos; 

Dr.  Claudia  Olejniczak  for  gorillas;  and  Dr.  Toshisasa  Nishida 
for  chimpanzees.  The  plenary  speaker  is  Dr.  Russell  Mittermeier, 

President  of  Conservation  International.  brookfield  zoo  . may  jooo 


The  conference  will  include  several  days  of  presentations  as  well  as  an  icebreaker,  roundtable 
discussions,  and  a day  at  Brookfield  Zoo  including  a silent  auction,  a raffle,  and  a banquet. 
Immediately  following  the  conference  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  in  Chicago  will  host  the  North 
American  Ape  Taxon  Advisory  Group  meetings. 

The  Brookfield  Zoo  Conference  Planning  Committee  invites  you  to  present  papers,  posters, 
or  videos  pertaining  to  husbandry,  medicine,  nurtition,  behavior,  taxonomy,  reproduction, 
fieldwork  or  conservation  matters.  Deadline  for  abstract  submission  is  15  February  2000. 
For  information  on  registration  and  submission  of  abstracts  contact  the  Brookfield  Zoo  Ape 
Conference  Planning  Committee  at  (708)  485-0263  Ext.  604;  Fax  (708)  485-3140;  or  e- 
mail:  APECON@ BROOKFIELD  ZOO.org 

The  Defenders  of  Wildlife  will  host  the  “Carnivores  2000: 

A Conference  on  Predator  Biology  and  Conservation  in  the 
21st  Century”  from  November  12-15,  2000  at  the  Omni 
Interlocken  Resort  Hotel  in  Denver,  CO.  Defenders  of  Wildlife 
are  teaming  up  with  the  nation’s  leading  carnivore  experts  and 
various  government  and  non-profit  organizations  for  this  event. 

Call  for  Papers/Posters  - you  are  invited  to  submit  an  abstract 
for  an  oral  or  poster  presentation.  Abstract  submissions  must  be  received  by  30  March 
2000.  Appropriate  topics  might  include:  biology,  behavior,  taxonomy,  general  ecology, 
recovery,  policy,  management,  and  economic  impacts  of  carnivores  including  canids,  bears, 
cats,  mesocarnivores  and  other  predators. 

Submit  abstracts  in  hard  copy  and  disk  format  (WordPerfect,  DOS  or  Windows,  IBM  format), 
E-mail  submissions  with  abstracts  as  an  attached  WordPerfect  file  are  acceptable.  Abstracts 
should  be  250  words,  typewritten,  single  spaced. 

For  conference  registration  form  or  additional  information,  please  write:  Carnivores  2000, 
Defenders  of  Wildlife,  1101  14th  St.  NW,  Suite  1400,  Washington,  DC  20005;  call  (202) 
789-2844,  ext.  315;  or  e-mail:  nfascione@defenders.org  (be  sure  to  give  your  name,  address 
and  request  for  information  form  and/or  presentation  instructions. 
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/f  Question  and  flutter  Foma  for  tieZoo  Professional  on  Crisis  tfanagenieot 


By  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.,  Zoo  Curator 
Frank  Buck  Zoo,  Gainesville,  TX 

Question 

Are  there  different  types  of  tactics  and  equipment  that  can  be  utilized  for  different 
animals  in  a crisis? 

Comments 

The  method  most  commonly  used  in  the  zoological  industry  for  the  capture  or 
immobilization  of  an  animal  is  the  dart  rifle.  While  the  delivery  system  may  vary, 
the  basic  design  is  the  same.  A dart  loaded  with  a chemical  agent  is  used  to 
immobilize  the  animal.  However,  situations  may  arise  where  this  may  not  be  the 
best  option  for  animal  managers  to  use  for  recapture.  Examples  of  this  would  be: 

1.  Available  staff  members  may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  mechanics  of  loading  a dart. 

2.  Available  staff  members  may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  technical  aspects  of  chemical 
agents,  dosage  levels,  and  how  to  mix  separate  agents  into  a “cocktail”. 

3.  The  physical  size  of  an  animal  might  restrict  darting.  This  would  most  likely 
occur  when  dealing  with  reptiles,  smaller  mammals,  and  smaller  primates. 

4.  The  animal  has  no  personal  or  species  history  of  serious  aggression.  In  other 
words,  the  animal  has  a non-threatening  disposition. 

Non-Chemical  Restraint  Techniques 

1.  Physical  Restraint  - This  is  a technique  that  should  be  used  sparingly  or  avoided 
altogether.  Its  best  application  is  for  small  docile  animals.  The  likelihood  of  bites 
and  scratches  is  high.  Consequently,  gloves  or  gauntlets  should  be  worn. 

2.  Rope  Restraint  - Simply  put,  multiple  staff  members  lasso  an  animal  with  ropes 
to  restrict  movement.  This  is  neither  simple  or  easy  to  do.  Lassoing  is  a skill  that 
takes  considerable  practice  and  can  be  dangerous  to  all  parties. 

3.  Field  Hooks  - Commonly  referred  to  as  “snake  hooks”.  This  is  used  to  direct 
movement  or  restrain  a reptile.  This  is  definitely  a technical  skill  that  takes 
considerable  practice.  Special  care  is  required  for  venomous  reptiles. 

4.  Pole  Noose  - A pole  that  is  constructed  of  either  fiberglass  or  aluminum.  The 
head  is  equipped  with  a noose  that  is  released  and  controlled  by  the  operator.  Size 
and  composition  is  determined  by  intended  use  and  species. 
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5.  Control  Poles  - These  come  in  two  styles.  One,  the  fiberglass  style  used  for  directing 
movement  of  livestock;  and  two,  the  fiberglass  or  aluminum  style  with  a flexible 
triangular  head  used  to  direct  or  restrain  exotic  wildlife. 

6.  Pole  Nets  - This  would  be  the  most  common  capture  net  seen  in  zoological 
institutions.  Pole  nets  come  in  a variety  of  sizes  and  meshes  which  is  dependent  on 
the  size,  type,  and  weight  of  the  animal.  Options  include  cord-locks,  grips,  extensions, 
and  pole  composition. 

7.  Cast  Nets  - Basically  a circular  net  that  is  tossed  by  hand  over  an  animal.  The 
net  works  by  enveloping  and  forcing  the  animal  into  a prone  position  on  the  ground. 
Needless  to  say,  this  takes  a great  deal  of  practice  to  master. 

8.  Mist  Nets  - These  are  ultra-fine  mesh  nets  that  are  typically  strung  between  two 
objects.  The  net  is  nearly  invisible  at  even  short  distances.  The  animal  either  flies 
or  runs  into  the  net  and  is  entangled. 

9.  Drop  Nets  - These  are  heavy  grade  mesh  nets  that  are  either  dropped  over  a 
target  area  or  delivered  by  a ground  fired  cannon  system.  They  are  especially  useful 
for  catching  large  groups  of  animals  over  a baited  area. 

10.  Net  Guns  - Essentially  these  are  rifles  that  have  been  modified  to  fire  a projectile 
net  over  considerable  distance.  They  are  typically  offered  in  two  models,  air  to 
ground  capture  and  ground  capture. 

11.  Live  Animal  Traps  - These  are  available  in  a large  variety  of  sizes  and  styles. 
Use  is  dictated  by  the  size,  species,  and  weight  of  the  animal  to  be  captured.  The 
downside  is  that  the  animal  has  to  find  the  trap  and  bait. 

12.  Directed  Visual  Barriers  - The  key  is  to  use  a barrier  that  is  solid  in  appearance, 
lightweight,  and  supported  at  intervals  so  that  someone  can  hold  it  up  or  ground 
mount  it.  Effective  barrier  materials  include  canvas,  plastic,  shadecloth,  and  metal 
shields.  This  is  a very  effective  technique  for  directed  movement  of  animals. 

Each  type  of  equipment  and  the  associated  technique  has  its  own  associated  strengths 
and  weaknesses  that  will  dictate  which  is  the  best  option  for  the  task  at  hand.  The 
limiting  factors  will  always  be  behavior,  size,  species,  weight  and  relative  danger. 
Multiple  animals  will  require  a different  strategy  than  ones  used  for  single  animal 
capture.  If  the  methodology  in  current  use  works,  then  stay  with  it.  If  not,  change 
the  strategy. 

Next  Month:  Tactics  and  Equipment,  Part  II 

If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments 
on  previously  published  material,  please  send  them  to:  Reactions/AKF,  635 
S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606-2066. 


(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology 
and  wildlife  management . His  education  and  experience  include  a B.  S.  in  wildlife 
management  and  post-graduate  work  in  zoology;  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant;  Shoot 
Team  leader,  ERT  Member ; and  Senior  Keeper  and  Large  Mammal  Keeper  at  various 
AZA  facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis  management  in  zoological  institutions, 
which  draws  upon  practical  experience  and  training  as  a Rescue  Diver,  Hunter  Safety 
Instructor,  NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPR/ First  Aid  Instructor.) 
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Cegislative  Update 

Compiled  by  Georgann  Johnston 
Legislative  Advisor 
Sacramento , CA 


ESA  Update 

Every  time  I sit  down  to  write  this  column,  I hope  to  have  some  positive  news  to 
give  you  about  the  Endangered  Species  Act  in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately, 
the  matter  still  seems  to  be  stalled  in  Congress  and  with  summer  vacation  on  the 
horizon,  nothing  much  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  next  few  months. 

As  a review,  there  is  not  just  one  primary  bill  pending  before  the  House  and/or 
Senate  and  the  bills  that  are  in  motion  contain  conflicting  provisions  and  differing 
agendas  (hidden  and  otherwise)  which  makes  it  nigh  impossible  to  garner  a concensus 
on  the  ESA  issue.  You  will  remember  that  the  ESA,  originally  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1973,  “expired”  in  1996  unless  reenacted  by  Congress.  For  the  last  three  years, 
that  body  has  been  arguing  over  whether  an  ESA  is  needed,  what  should  be  its 
parameters,  whether  the  rights  of  native  species  should  take  precedence  over  the 
rights  of  property  owners,  and  on  and  on. 

To  summarize  the  major  legislation,  I would  say  that  H.R.  960,  the  “Endangered 
Species  Recovery  Act”  carried  by  Representative  George  Miller  (D-CA)  offers  a 
reauthorization  of  the  ESA  which  includes  incentives  for  landowners  with 
endangered  species  on  their  properties  as  well  as  addressing  the  needs  of  declining 
species  before  they  reach  the  critical  point  at  which  large  amounts  of  money  must 
be  spent  in  an  attempt  to  recover  them.. 

Another  bill,  H.R.  494  called  the  “Endangered  Species  Fair  Regulatory  Process 
Reform  Act”  is  also  pending  but  has  not  yet  moved  out  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Resources.  This  bill,  which  some  might  say  is  an  amended  version  of  the  original 
1973  Act,  provides  that  certain  findings  must  be  included  within  a petition  to  add  a 
species  to  either  the  endangered  or  threatened  species  list.  Such  findings  would  be 
made  by  an  “independent  peer  review  referees”,  based  on  information  provided  to 
them  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Members  of  these  peer  review  committees 
would  vary  depending  on  the  species  under  consideration,  with  the  largest  portion 
of  the  committee’s  membership  coming  from  the  state  in  which  the  largest  population 
of  the  species  exists  and  the  state  for  which  the  potential  economic  impact  of  the 
determination  or  designation  is  greatest. 

The  “Endangered  Species  Criminal  and  Civil  Penalties  Liability  Reform  Act”,  H.R. 
496,  amends  the  1973  Act  to  define  “take”  or  “taking”  to  mean  to  “knowingly  and 
intentionally  perform  any  act  with  the  knowledge  that  the  act  would  constitute 
harassing,  harming,  pursuing,  hunting,  shooting,  wounding,  killing,  trapping, 
capturing  or  collecting  an  individual  member  of  a species  that  was  present  at  the 
time  and  location  of  the  act,  or  to  attempt  to  engage  in  such  conduct.”  In  effect,  this 
would  raise  the  standard  significantly,  making  it  much  more  difficult  for  a prosecuting 
authority  to  prove  that  an  individual  or  organization  violated  the  ESA  when  it 
carried  out  some  particular  activity  that  resulted  in  harm  to  an  endangered  or 
threatened  species.  Additionally,  a complete  defense  to  any  criminal  charge  would 
be  an  allegation  that  the  defendant  “could  not  reasonably  have  known  that  the  fish 
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or  wildlife  or  plant  concerned  is  a member  of  an  endangered  or  threatened  species.” 
Or,  ignorance  is  bliss. 

“Endangered  Species  Land  Management  Reform  Act”,  H.R.  495,  would  amend  the 
1973  Act  to  prohibit  any  federal  agency  from  taking  any  action  that  affects  privately 
owned  property  that  results  in  diminishing  the  value  of  the  property  by  50%  or 
more  unless  compensation  to  the  landowner  is  offered.  For  example,  if  it  were 
determined  that  a particular  area  of  land  is  the  habitat  for  an  endangered  animal 
and,  thus,  development  of  the  land  is  prohibited  because  of  the  adverse  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  animal,  the  federal  government  would  be  required  to  compensate 
the  land(s)’  owner  for  the  diminished  value  (if  the  value  went  down  by  50%  or  more 
of  its  original  price).  If  passed,  this  bill  also  provides  that  a special  fund,  called  the 
Species  Conservation  Fund,  would  be  established  to  provide  the  money  necessary 
to  compensate  landowners  effected  by  adverse  rulings. 

A companion  bill,  S.  1100,  sponsored  by  John  Chaffee  (R-RI)  has  just  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee.  This  bill  acknowledges 
that  the  ESA  will  be  reenacted  in  some  form  or  another  and  provides  that  the 
designation  of  critical  habitat  for  an  endangered  species  only  occur  after  a recover 
plan  for  the  target  species  has  been  completed.  (This  would  be  at  least  30  months 
after  a species  is  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered.)  Conservationists  are  concerned 
that  this  particular  piece  of  legislation  (like  many  others  pending  in  Congress)  would 
amend  the  ESA  in  a “piecemeal”  fashion  and  gut  it  of  its  major  strengths. 

While  there  are  numerous  other  bills  pending  before  Congress  that  would  affect  the 
ESA  in  one  way  or  another,  the  ones  discussed  above  seem  to  be  the  primary  pieces 
of  legislation  and  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  that  are  actually  moving  through  the 
legislative  process  now  that  we  are  over  seven  months  into  the  106th  Congress. 

Source : Thomas:  Library  of  Congress  Online  Bill  Summary  & Status  for  the  106th  Congress 


Bald  Eagle  Proposed  for  ESL  Delisting 

The  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  has  issued  a proposal  to  remove  the  bald  eagle 
(. Haliaeetus  leucocephalus ) from  the  list  of  endangered  and  threatened  wildlife  in 
the  contiguous  48  states.  This  proposal  is  based  on  data  indicating  that  the  species 
has  recovered  and  that  the  recovery  is  due  to  habitat  protection  and  management 
actions  initiated  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Additionally,  an  overall 
reduction  in  levels  of  persistent  organochlorine  pesticides  such  as  DDT,  has 
contributed  to  increasing  survivability  of  eggs,  chicks,  and  fledgling  birds. 

In  conjunction  with  the  proposed  delisting,  the  USFWS  also  proposes  to  continue 
monitoring  selected  populations  of  the  birds  to  ensure  that  their  numbers  remain 
the  same  or  continue  to  increase.  Additionally,  even  if  the  bird  is  delisted  from  the 
Endangered  Species  List,  it  will  remain  protected  under  the  Bald  and  Golden  Eagle 
Protection  Act,  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  and  many  laws  of  individual  states 
in  which  these  birds  reside. 

Further  information  about  the  proposed  delisting  and  the  5-year  follow  up  monitoring 
program  can  be  found  in  a document  posted  at  the  USFWS  web  site  at  http:// 
www.fws.gov/r3pao/eagle. 

Source:  Federal  Register  Online  6 July  1999  vol.  64,  no.  128 
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ESA  Listing  Handbook  Available  for  Review 

While  there  is  technically  no  ESA  in  effect  in  the  United  States  (see  above),  the  U.S. 
Fish&  Wildlife  Service  and  other  governmental  agencies  have  continued  to  proceed 
with  designating  certain  flora  and  fauna  as  endangered  or  threatened  and/or  have 
removed  or  downlisted  species  from  endangered  lists.  Now,  the  USFWS  has  issued 
the  “Endangered  Species  Consultation  Handbook”  to  be  utilized  primarily  by  federal 
employees  but  also  by  private  individuals  and  interested  environmental/conservation 
groups  when  reviewing  activities  that  may  have  an  impact  on  a given  endangered 
or  threatened  species. 

For  example,  the  Handbook  sets  forth  the  steps  to  be  followed  in  applying  for  a 
“incidental  take  permit”  when  someone  wishes  to  develop  land  upon  which  one  or 
more  endangered  species  are  known  to  reside.  Likewise,  the  Handbook  offers 
guidance  to  individuals  and  groups  who  may  be  opposed  to  certain  development 
practices  and  shows  how  their  concerns  may  be  brought  before  the  USFWS  before  a 
final  decision  as  to  a particular  development  or  project  is  made. 

The  Handbook  is  for  sale  through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office  for  $55.00.  The  stock  number  is  024-010-00718-4.  Call 
the  GPO  at  (202)  512-1800  for  more  information  or  the  order  form  may  be  obtained 
on  the  web  at  http://www.acess.gpo.gpv/su_docs/sale/prf/prf.html.  Additionally,  copies 
should  be  available  in  all  major  university  libraries  and  through  the  Regional  Offices 
of  the  USFWS  for  the  state  in  which  you  reside. 

Source:  Federal  Register  Online  10  June  1999  vol.  64,  no.  Ill 


Debate  Rages  on  Regarding  Tuli  Elephants 

Some  months  ago,  this  journal  reported  an  ongoing  debate  taking  place  in  South 
Africa  regarding  30  young  elephants  that  had  been  taken  from  their  native  land  of 
Botswana  by  a wild  animal  broker,  Riccardo  Ghiazz,  for  purposes  of  sale  to  various 
zoos  and  other  parties  around  the  world.  The  elephants  ended  up  in  South  Africa  in 
deplorable  conditions  and  were  taken  away  from  the  dealer  by  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  (NSPCA).  Various  organizations  and 
governmental  entitles  became  embroiled  in  the  debate  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  elephants,  particularly  since  Botswana  made  it  clear  that  they  could  not 
be  returned  to  their  native  land. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  some  of  the  elephants  have  been  transferred  to  zoos  in 
Germany  and  Japan  but  the  remaining  animals  were  left  in  the  care  of  Ghiazz 
under  the  supposed  supervision  of  the  NSPCA.  The  Rhino  and  Elephant  Foundation 
(REF)  and  the  Wildlife  and  Environmental  Society  of  South  Africa  WESSA)  have 
continually  complained  to  the  press  and  the  South  African  government  about  the 
conditions  under  which  the  animals  were  being  kept.  The  South  African  Parliament 
convened  a special  meeting  to  discuss  the  situation  but  nothing  significant  came  of 
that  action. 

Now,  the  WESSA  and  the  REF  have  arranged  for  the  public  broadcast  of  a television 
program  showing  the  mistreatment  of  the  remaining  elephants,  causing  an  uproar 
among  conservation  and  animal  rights  groups  as  well  as  the  general  South  African 
population.  Representatives  speaking  on  behalf  of  Ghiazza  said  that  the  elephants 
were  being  “trained”  for  use  in  circuses  and  other  public  attractions  in  Europe. 
Representatives  of  the  NSPCA  and  other  animal  groups  said  that  the  14  remaining 
elephants  were  being  starved,  beaten,  and  were  being  subjected  to  extreme 
environmental  conditions  because  of  an  ongoing  drought  in  that  African  country. 
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In  early  July,  a magistrate  for  a South  African  court  issued  an  order  directing  the 
NSPCA  to  contact  the  potential  buyers  of  the  remaining  elephants  and  encourage 
them  to  immediately  make  arrangements  to  transfer  the  animals  to  their  new  homes 
before  they  become  completely  unstable  and  aggressive  due  to  their  current 
treatment.  The  attorney  general  of  South  Africa  is  still  considering  criminal  charged 
against  Ghiazza  and  his  employees. 


Source:  Business  Day:  Africa  News  Online  7 July  1999;  Press  Release  from  the  Rhino  and  Elephant 
Foundation  and  the  South  African  Veterinarian  Association  8 July  1999 

CITES  Agenda  Under  Discussion 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species 
(CITES),  called  COP11,  is  scheduled  to  occur  in  Nairobi,  Kenya  in  April  2000.  The 
United  States,  as  a signatory  to  this  international  treaty,  is  allowed  to  put  forth 
resolutions  and  agenda  items  for  consideration  by  the  entire  CITES  body.  The  U.S. 
Fish  & Wildlife  Service  is  the  federal  agency  in  charge  of  collecting  proposed  agenda 
items  and  determining  which  ones  will  be  presented  by  the  U.S. 

A number  of  months  ago,  the  USFWS  solicited  ideas  from  citizens,  organizations, 
institutions,  and  anyone  else  who  might  have  a proposal  to  bring  before  CITES. 
The  date  for  submission  of  ideas  has  passed  and  now  the  USFWS  has  issued  a 
lengthy  document  summarizing  the  various  ideas  it  received  from  interested  parties 
as  diverse  as  Animals  of  Montana,  Inc.,  Center  for  International  Environmental 
Law,  Earthtrust,  Antioch  University,  Kay  Rosaire’s  Big  Cat  Encounter,  Steve  Martin’s 
Working  Wildlife,  and  The  Hawthorn  Corporation,  just  to  name  a few. 

The  ideas  and  suggestions  are  as  diverse  and  interesting  as  the  sources  from  which 
they  originated.  Some  proposed  resolutions  include  the  establishment  of  a simplified 
system  to  transport  crocodilian  swatch  samples  across  international  borders,  trade 
in  African  bushmeat,  an  increased  interaction  between  CITES  and  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the  International  Whaling 
Commission,  simplified  and  consistent  regulations  regarding  the  identification  of 
live  animals  that  are  moved  regularly  across  borders  (e.g.  use  of  microchips  to  identify 
individual  animals  as  CITES  approved  captive  animal),  and  changes  in  the  format 
of  the  Appendix  to  the  treaty  (which  is  where  the  individual  species  are  listed 
designating  how  endangered  they  are  considered  to  be). 

Additionally,  there  are  at  least  33  species  of  fauna  and  flora  that  are  under 
consideration  for  listing,  delisting,  or  changing  their  listing  status  in  the  CITES 
Appendix.  The  USFWS  will  be  holding  hearings  on  these  proposals  (and  many 
more  not  listed  here)  in  late  1999  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  upcoming  COP11 
meeting  next  year.  Many  zookeepers  are,  obviously,  concerned  with  particular  species 
or  families  of  animals  and  the  best  way  to  see  what  animals  are  under  consideration 
by  the  U.S.  is  to  visit  the  web  site  located  at  http://www.wais.access.gpo.gov  and 
then  go  to  the  Federal  Register  issue  for  8 July  1999  to  peruse  its  contents. 
Alternatively,  if  you  are  interested  in  a particular  species  you  can  contact  the  author 
of  this  column  and  I will  try  to  determine  if  any  action  regarding  your  target  species 
is  under  consideration. 

Remember,  these  proposals  are  just  those  being  considered  by  the  United  States, 
one  of  over  150  member  countries  of  CITES.  As  further  information  regarding  COP11 
comes  out  I hope  to  keep  you  updated  here  in  this  column. 

Source:  Federal  Register  8 July  1999  vol.  64,  no.  130 
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• Auction  items  should  be  mailed  to  Louise  Kent,  Auction  Chair  at:  Oregon  Zoo, 
4001  SW  Canyon  Road,  Portland,  OR  97221-2799 

• Anyone  wanting  to  schedule  a workshop  or  special  interest  group  meeting 
should  contact  Anna  Michael,  Program  Co-Chair  atAAZKpapers@michelnet.com 

• Trips:  For  those  attending  the  Saturday  trip  to  the  Oregon  Coast  Aquarium, 
we  have  added  a barbacue  to  the  end  of  the  day  in  festive  style  back  in  Portland. 
The  overnight  in  Seattle  on  Friday  is  included  in  the  fee  for  the  Post-Confer- 
ence Trip. 

• The  theme  for  this  year’s  banquet  on  Thursday  night  is  “Black  Tie  and  Jeans” 
- this  means  you  dress  fancy  from  the  waist  up,  but  wear  jeans  and  comfortable 
shoes  (i.e.  ready  to  dance!). 

• Oregon  weather  in  September  is  usually  sunny.  Average  temperatures  range 
from  the  mid-70s  during  the  day  to  the  mid-50s  at  night.  Bring  a sweater  or 
jacket  for  cool  evenings.  Of  course,  there  is  always  the  chance  of  rain! 

• The  Portland  Chapter  would  appreciate  it  if  Chapters  would  consider 
supporting  the  Conference  financially.  All  sponsors  receive  credit  in  the  program 
and  recognition  at  sponsored  function.  Traditionally,  Chapters  have  provided 
support  by  sponsoring  a night  in  the  Hospitality  Suite.  Let  us  hear  from  you! 

1999  Conference  NXorkshops 


• Enrichment 

• Australasian  Group 

• North  American  River  Otters 

• Marine  Mammal  Necropsies 

• Asian  Elephant  Semen  Collection 


Travel  Information 

Check  with  Continental  Airlines  for  AAZK  Conference  discount  rates.  To 
see  what  the  Continental  prices  are  for  your  trip,  you  will  need  to  use 

reference  number:  08JMDD  and  z-code  number:  ZQ1G 
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Tentative  Conference  Schedule 

Saturday,  September  11, 1999  - 

Pre-Conference  Trip  to  Oregon  Aquarium 
Sunday,  September  12, 1999  - 

All  AAZK  National  Committee  Meetings  - 1:00  - 4:00  p.m. 

Buses  leave  from  hotel  for  the  Icebreaker  Cruise  at  5:00  p.  m. 

Monday,  September  13, 1999  - 

Workshops:  Innovative  Fundraising  Techniques  for  AAZK  Chapters  & 
Talk  on  the  Wild  Side:  Strategies  and  Action  for  Field  Conservation 
Paper  Sessions 
River  Otter  Interest  Group 
Australasian  Interest  Group 
Video  Session 

Evening:  Multi-Media  Night 
Tuesday,  September  14, 1999  - 
Paper  Sessions 
Sauvies  Island  Birding  Trip 
Silent  Auction 

Wednesday,  September  15, 1999 

Zoo  Day 

Enrichment  and  Training  Workshops 
Behind-the-Scenes  Tours 
Pub  Night 

Thursday,  September  16, 1999 

Paper  Sessions 
Awards  Luncheon 
General  Membership  Meeting 
Banquet  and  Live  Auction 

Friday  and  Saturday,  September  17  & 18, 1999  - 

Post-Conference  trip  to  Northwest  Trek,  Seattle  Aquarium  and 
Woodland  Park  Zoo  in  Seattle,  WA 


More  Things  to  See  and  Do  in  and  Around  Portland 


In  town: 

Oregon  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  Japanese  Garden,  International  Rose 
Test  Gardens,  World  Forestry  Center,  Children’s  Museum,  Portland  Art  Museum. 
Shopping  at  Lloyd  Center,  Pioneer  Place  or  Powell’s  Books. 


Within  1 hour: 

Mt.  Hood  Timberline  Lodge,  Multnomah  Falls  and  the  Columbia  Gorge  scenic 
loop,  End  of  the  Oregon  Trail  Interpretive  Center,  Fort  Vancouver,  Mt.  St.  Helens 
Interpretive  Center. 


Questions  or  concerns  may  be  directed  to: 
Jan  McCoy  at  (503)  226-1561  ext.  236  or 
Fax  at  (503)  226-0074. 
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AAZK  Book  Sale 

Sale  price  is  20%  off  the  Suggested  Price 
Previous  books  may  be  available,  with  some  price  increases 


Sugg.  $ Sale$  Item  Title  and  Description 


$18.95  $15.16 

$18.95  $15.16 

$49.95  $39.96 

$16.00  $12.80 

$15.95  $12.76 

$14.95  $11.96 

$34.95  $27.96 

$15.00  $12.00 


Birds  of  Lake.Pond  & Marsh:  Marsh  & Wetland  Birds  of 

Eastern  North  America  - John  Eastman  - A detailed 
guide  to  the  nesting,  mating,  brooding  and  behavior  of  39 
common  water  & wetland  birds  of  eastern  North 
America.  288  pgs.  paper 

Birds  of  Forest.  Yard  & Thicket  - John  Eastman  - A guide 
for  birds  in  wooded  habitats  and  fascinating  facts  and 
folklore.  352  pgs.  paper 

Seabirds  of  the  World  - Jim  Enticott  & David  Tipling  - 
Stunning,  never-before-published  photos  & field 
descriptions  of  all  of  the  world’s  seabirds.  240  pgs.,  700 
color  photos,  hardcover 

Batman:  Exploring  the  World  of  Bats  - Laurence  Pringle 
photos  by  Merlin  Tuttle  - lets  us  know  that  bats  are 
gentle  friends  and  well  worth  saving.  48  pgs.  hardcover 

Book  of  North  American  Owls  - Helen  Roney  Sattler  - 
covers  classification,  history,  life  cycle,  and  relationships 
between  humans  and  owls.  64  pgs.  hardcover 

The  Natural  History  of  Sharks  - Thomas  H.  Lineaweaver 
III  & Richard  H.  Backus  - Written  for  the  nonspecialist 
and  is  extensively  illustrated.  Learn  the  habits  and 
pattern  of  the  major  shark  species  and  follow  the  story  of 
their  often  stormy  relationship  with  man  and  their  fellow 
sea  creatures.  250  pgs  paper 

Encyclopedia  of  Fishes:  A Comprehensive  Guide  bv 

International  Experts  - Dr.  John  R.  Paxton  & Dr.  William 
N.  Eschmeyer  - Illustrated  with  more  than  200  full-color 
photographs  and  150  carefully  researched  original 
illustrations,  diagrams,  and  maps,  this  book  reveals  the 
world  of  fishes  in  an  authorative  way.  240  pgs.  hardcover 

Echo  of  the  Elephants:  The  Story  of  an  Elephant  Family  - 

Cynthia  Moss  & Martlyn  Colbeck  - This  beautifully 
photographed  book  is  the  account  of  18  months  in  the  life 
of  one  elephant  family  in  Ambroseli  National  Park  in 
Kenya.  The  story  follows  the  efforts  of  the  matriarch, 
Echo,  guiding  her  family  to  food,  water  and  safety  as 
drought  threatens.  192  pgs.  paper 


TO  Order:  List  the  items  you  are  ordering  along  with  your  name  and  complete  mailing 
address.  Include  a shipping  fee  of  $3  for  the  first  item  and  $2  for  each  additional  item. 
Check  payable  to  “AAZK  Book  Sale”  (US  FUNDS  ONLY  ■ NO  CASH  OR  CODs  please). 
Call  or  fax  for  shipping  fees  when  ordering  from  outside  the  continental  US  before  sending 
any  money;  please  call,  write  or  fax  your  request  before  sending  any  money.  We  will  help  to 
find  the  best  form  of  shipment.  Mail  requests  to:  AAZK  Beardsley  Chapter,  attn:  Linda 
Tomas,  1875  Noble  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  CT  06610-1600  Phone:  (203)  394-6563  Fax:  (203) 
394-6566  e-mail:  beardsleyz@aol.com 
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The  Portland  AAZK  Chapter 

The  Portland  Chapter  held  its  lO^1 
Bowling  For  Rhinos  event  on  April 
10,  1999.  We  had  200  bowlers 
participating  and  raised  over 
$13,500.00.  This  year’s  receipts 
brings  Portland’s  ten-year  total  to 
over  $106,  260.00  collected  for  rhino 
conservation. 

Michael  Illig  has  headed  up 
Portland’s  Bowling  For  Rhino’s  from 
the  start.  He  and  Bret  Sellers  along 
with  Prize  Chair  Margot  Monti  and 
volunteer  chairs  Gretchen  Yost  and 
Wayne  Buttice  and  our  volunteer 
accountant,  Judy  Post  were  major 
contributors  to  the  success  of  this 
year’s  event.  Portland  Chapter 
would  like  to  thank  them  as  well  as 
all  the  many  keepers,  zoo  staff  and 
volunteers  who  worked  on  BFR. 

— Anna  Michel , Chapter  Liaison 


Milwaukee  County  Zoo  Chapter 

During  the  last  several  months,  the 
Milwaukee  County  Zoo  AAZK 
Chapter  (Milwaukee,  WI)  has  been 
quite  busy.  In  February,  we  had  our 
annual  Valentine’s  Day  Bake  Sale 
where  we  managed  to  raise  $272.45. 
Food  items  were  baked  and  donated 
by  our  keepers  and  Zoo  Pride 
volunteers. 

In  April  we  had  our  annual  Bowling 
for  Rhinos  event.  Members  from  the 
Racine  Zoo  joined  us,  giving  us  a total 
of  27  bowlers  for  the  evening.  Fun 
was  had  by  all  and  a combined  total 
of  $1,643.00  was  raised  by  the 
Milwaukee  and  Racine  participants. 

During  5-6  June,  the  Milwaukee 
County  Zoo  had  its  Conservation 
Weekend  event.  The  Milwaukee 
County  AAZK  Chapter  had  a booth 
set  up  exhibiting  information 
concerning  the  Conservation  Parking 
Meter  fundraiser  program,  along 
with  information  concerning 
endangered  Wisconsin  plants  and 
animals  and  a few  conservation 
projects.  We  raised  $51.00  for  our 
Zoo’s  conservation  fund  during  the 
weekend.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  our  Chapter  has  collected 
enough  money  to  purchase  about  500 
acres  of  rainforest  in  Guatemala. 


-Earl  Conteh-Morgan,  Chapter  Liaison 
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If  you  are  interested  in  obtaining  a copy  of  the  Proceedings  containing  the  papers 
presented  at  the  joint  National  Conference  between  AAZK,  Inc.,  The  Elephamt  Managers 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Zoological  Horticulture  which  was  held  in  Indianapolis, 
IN,  you  will  need  to  fill  out  and  return  the  form  on  the  next  page.  This  is  a unique 
opportunity  to  purchase  a publication  with  papers  from  three  separate  organizations 
included.  All  orders  must  be  prepaid  in  U.S.  Funds  ONLY.  Allow  2-4  weeks  following 
order  for  receipt  of  publication  within  U.S.  Overseas  orders  will  take  longer  by  surface 
post.  Prices  are  as  follows:  AAZK  Member  $25.00  Non  Member  $40.00  Postage 
for  U.S.  orders  is  included.  Canadian  and  overseas  orders  should  add  $5.00  for  air  mail 
postage  to  Canada  and  surface  postage  elsewhere.  Overseas  orders  wishing  air  mail 
service  should  add  $10.00.  Make  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc. 

Note:  Because  of  a one-time  grant  secured  by  the  Indianapolis  Conference  Committee, 
all  full-registration  delegates  will  be  receiving  a copy  of  this  Proceedings  gratis.  Day 
registrants  or  those  who  did  not  attend  the  Conference  but  wish  a copy  of  the  Proceedings, 
will  need  to  order  one. 

The  following  papers  are  included  in  the  Proceedings:  If  I Ran  the  Zoo,  I’d  Get 
Into  In-situ;  Savanna  Flora  of  Kenya  and  Tanzania;  Uganda  Wildlife  Education  Centre 
Exhibit  Design  and  Objectives;  AAZK  Sessions:  Rhino  Conservation  Programs  in  S.E. 
Asia  - IRF  & Partners;  1998  Bowling  for  Rhinos  - A Million  Dollars  Later;  A Conservation 
Masterplan  for  the  Kansas  City  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers; 
Developing  a Hippo  Skin  Tissue  Biopsy  Dart;  When  Things  Go  as  Planned:  Introducing 
an  Unrelated  Ten  Month  Old  Hippo  to  an  Established  Pair  of  Over  Forty  Years;  It’s 
Great  to  be  a Keeper;  Review  of  Fine  Avian  Abodes;  Environmental  Enrichment  on  a 
Seasonal  Basis  for  Sub-antarctic  and  Sub-arctic  Seabirds  at  SeaWorld,  San  Antonio; 
Conservation  at  Moody  Gardens:  Exhibiting  Two  Fragile  Ecosystems;  The  Forgotten 
Wallabies  of  New  Zealand;  The  Ramsey  Canyon  Leopard  Frog:  Working  Together  to  Help 
Preserve  an  Endangered  Species;  Breeding  Rhinoceros  Hornbills;  Chilean  Flamingo 
Breeding.... A Natural  Progression;  Treatment  of  Severe  Contracture  of  the  Flexor 
Tendons  in  a Reticulated  Giraffe  ( Giraffa  Camelopardalis  reticulata)  or  “Reconstructing 
Sudi”;  Principles  of  Animal  Training  Workshop;  Giraffe  Training  Program  at  Milwaukee 
County  Zoo;  Target  Training  Malayan  Flying  Foxes  ( Pteropus  vampyrus ):  A Beginners 
Perspective;  Enrichment  Is  for  Everyone  in  Detroit;  Training  for  the  Trunk  Wash  at  the 
Indianapolis  Zoo;  EMA  Sessions:  T.B.  Training  at  The  North  Carolina  Zoo;  Managing  a 
Mycobacterium  tuberculosis  Positive  Elephant  at  the  San  Francisco  Zoo:  “A  Pain  in  the 
Butt  for  Her  and  Us!”;  Emmett  Exits;  The  Transport  of  “Kiba  Mampe”  from  the  Houston 
Zoo  to  the  Berlin  Zoo  or  “Jumbo  in  the  Jumbo”  (When  Elephants  Fly);  Loading  and 
Unloading  Elephants  at  Knoxville  Zoo;  A Global  Elephant  Network;  Five  Years  of  Teaching 
and  Learning  at  our  Elephant  School;  Elephant  Management  at  Disney’s  Animal 
Kingdom:  Turning  Challenges  into  Successes;  Manual  Collection  of  Semen  from 
Elephants;  Ganesh:  “King  of  the  Queen  City”;  Birth  of  African  Elephant  Breeding  Facility; 
Salmonella  typhimurium  in  0.3  African  Elephants  at  the  Oakland  Zoo;  Pack  Your  Trunk 
for  Africa;  One  Thousand  Years  of  Military  Elephants;  AZH  Sessions:  Horticultural 
Options  for  Fruit  Bat  Enrichment;  Take  a Butterfly  to  Lunch;  Vegetation  Management 
Study  and  Guidelines  for  the  Ravine  Garden  at  the  Indianapolis  Museum  of  Art;  Northern 
Temperate  Forest  Planting  Project  for  the  Kids  Kingdom;  Tree  Care  & Holiday  Lighting 
Program;  Siting  and  Managing  Bamboos  in  a Zoo  Environment;  Dangerous  Animal 
Response  Team  at  the  Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoo;  Plants,  Iguanas  and  Islands:  A Zoo 
Horticulturist  Visits  Hispaniola;  Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoo  1998  AZH  Internship;  Growth 
Chamber  for  Rare  and  Endangered  Plants  at  Henry  Doorly  Zoo;  Bring  Back  the  Natives; 
Workshop s/Video  Sessions:  AAZK  Enrichment  Video  Session  Synopsis;  Browse/ 
Enrichment  Device  Workshop  Summary;  Enrichment  Discussion  Group  Synopsis;  Mineral 
Composition  of  Selected  Temperate  Browses  Fed  in  Zoos;  Listing  of  1998  Conference 
Participants. 
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1998 
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POCGG 


dinqs  Ord 


GP 


(Please  Type  or  Print) 


F opm 


I wish  to  order (copy(s)  of  the  1998  AAZK/EMA/AZH 

Joint  Conference  Proceedings 

# of  copies  x price  per  copy  = $ 

Additional  postage  (if  applicable)  is  $ 

Total  payment  for  this  order  is  $ 

Make  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to:  AAZK,  Inc.  (U.S.  Funds  ONLY) 
Please  charge  my  VISA  or  MasterCard  (please  circle) 

Card#  - - - Expiration: 

" " Date 

Name  on  card: 

Signature: 

Please  mail  to  me  at  the  following  address: 

N ame : 

Address: 

City:  State/Province: 

Country:  Zip/Postal  Code: 
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v^omroiimg  me  Kaccoon 
in  Zoological  Collections 

By  Tim  Pappas , Keeper 
Licensed  Exterminator 
Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo , Cleveland , Oif 

The  wild  raccoon  (Procyort  lotor  ) is  well  known  to  animal  caretakers  as  a predator 
of  birds,  eggs,  herps,  aquatic  displays,  and  even  large  specimens  such  as  cranes  or 
storks.  Its  role  as  a disease  transmission  vector  can  be  equally  destructive  to  mammal 
collections  with  rabies,  distemper,  and  leptospirosis.  The  raccoon  serves  as  a parasite 
vector  by  contaminating  exhibit  soil  and  water  with  eggs  of  tapeworm  and 
roundworm,  including  strains  which  affect  the  central  nervous  system  in  mammals 
including  man. 

One  must  concede  that  Procyon  lotor  is  one  of  the  most  adaptable,  powerful,  and 
intelligent  omnivorous  predators  that  animal  caretakers  will  encounter.  While  these 
traits  combine  for  the  ultimate  “super  pest”,  raccoon  are  not  difficult  to  control. 
Effective  control  measures  can  be  characterized  as  integrated,  persistent,  patient, 
and  imaginative. 

A secure  park  perimeter  fence  offers  little  protection  as  raccoon  readily  scale  over 
or  dig  under  chain  link  fencing.  “Hot”  wires  are  a danger  to  the  public  when  mounted 
at  effective  heights  outside  exhibit  fencing.  Hung  inside,  they  are  a danger  to  the 
exhibit  animals  and  worse,  may  result  in  a shocked  raccoon  falling  into  the  exhibit 
and  remaining  inside.  Aviary  netting  is  chewed  or  reached  through,  and  every 
weak  spot  tested.  Continued  exposure  to  seasonal  weather  and  sunlight  will  in  due 
time  weaken  most  aviary  netting.  Exhibits  must  be  inspected  daily  for  entry 
attempts.  A total  enclosure  composed  of  vinyl  coated  wire  mesh  buried  two  feet 
deep  offers  good  protection.  Avoid  perches  and  roosts  which  place  avian  species 
close  to  netting  top  or  sides  where  they  may  be  within  reach  of  the  raccoons  dexterous 
grip. 

Trapping  remains  the  most  effective  means  of  control  and  safe  removal  of  many 
pest  species  including  the  raccoon.  Cage  type  traps  are  the  preferred  choice  for 
work  in  and  around  animal  collections.  Cage  traps  offer  a relocation  option  and 
most  important,  give  personnel  the  opportunity  to  release  non-target  catches. 
Further,  the  cage  trap  presents  no  danger  to  the  animal  collection  itself.  Trapping 
should  not  be  limited  to  a specific  problem  area,  but  should  encompass  the  zoo's 
interior,  perimeter,  and  adjacent  wooded  areas  outside  the  perimeter.  A predator's 
access  to  the  zoo  can  also  be  via  streams  and  sewers  so  coverage  is  needed  in  these 
travel  corridors  as  well. 

Excellent  cage  traps  can  be  as  inexpensive  as  $35-65  (U.S.).  Minimum  entrance 
should  be  25.4cm  X 25.4cm  (10”  X 10”),  the  larger  sizes  of  30.48cm  (12”)  openings 
and  81.28cm  (32”)  lengths  work  best.  Traps  with  doors  on  each  end  should  be  avoided. 
Large  raccoon  9. 08kg- 15. 89kg  (20-351b.)  may  prevent  a gravity  trap  door  from  closing. 
In  a double  door  trap  the  door  falls  on  a large  animal’s  back  because  the  trigger  is  in 
the  center.  It  is  critical  that  the  target  animal  is  fully  inside  the  trap  when  sprung. 
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A single  door  trap  draws  the  target  farther  inside  when  bait  is  placed  at  the  opposite 
end. 

Traps  should  be  checked  promptly  before  the  public  opening  hours.  Traps  can  be 
set  at  high  traffic  areas  such  as  concession  stands  after  hours  and  removed  before 
opening  next  morning.  Traps  left  out  during  the  day  should  be  out  of  view  and 
inaccessible  to  the  public. 

When  purchasing  traps,  include  different  sizes,  including  several  large  ones.  Trap- 
shy  animals  are  more  likely  to  enter  oversized  cages  with  opening  over  30.48cm  X 
30.48  cm  (12’  X 12”).  It  is  imperative  that  the  traps  wire  mesh  in  the  bait  holding 
area  be  no  larger  than  2.54cm  X 1.27cm  (1”  X 1.2”)  or  it  will  be  pulled  out.  Good 
raccoon  baits  include  canned  feline  diets,  marshmallows,  concession  leftovers  and 
corn.  Avoid  meats  as  they  spoil  quickly  attracting  flies  and  yellowjackets.  When 
setting  on  soil  or  sod  areas  a piece  of  plywood  can  be  placed  underneath  to  prevent 
excavation  by  trapped  raccoon.  Weights  (bricks)  can  be  put  on  top  or  along  sides  of 
the  traps  to  keep  from  being  tipped  over.  Traps  set  outside  a zoo’s  perimeter  should 
be  chained  to  a tree  or  fence  to  deter  vandalism.  Traps  that  remain  untouched  for 
507  days  should  be  moved  to  a new  location.  Unlike  rats  which  are  wary  of  changes 
in  their  surroundings,  raccoons  are  curious  and  quickly  investigate  new  objects. 
New  trap  location  and  changes  of  bait  type  can  be  attractive.  A trash  container  can 
be  laid  on  its  side,  a trap  inserted  and  covered  with  refuse.  Sticks,  grass,  or  leaves 
may  be  used  to  cover  traps  set  in  open  areas  to  disguise  them  from  the  target  as 
well  as  public  or  vandals.  Garbage  can  liners  or  long  cardboard  boxes  can  cover 
traps  providing  the  raccoon  a familiar  container  to  explore.  Weather  can  play  a 
crucial  role  in  a trapping  campaign’s  success.  Nights  above  22.22C  (40F),  moist, 
warm  conditions  including  light  rain  and  overcast  nights  increase  the  raccoon’s 
activity  level.  Efforts  should  be  intensified  in  late  winter  and  early  spring  to  focus 
the  catch  on  adult  animals. 

Disposition  of  animals  caught 
depends  on  state  regulations,  but 
it  is  important  to  note  that  raccoon 
relocated  1.609km  (five  miles) 
have  little  trouble  returning  to 
original  ground.  Contact  your 
state  wildlife  agency  before  any 
trapping  program  for  information 
regarding  the  capture  and 
disposition  of  any  wildlife  species. 

The  key  to  controlling  the  raccoon 
is  to  implement  a comprehensive 
long-range  trapping  program  to 
eliminate  individual  pests  within 
zoo  grounds  and  then  continue  to 
reduce  the  population  around  the 
zoo’s  perimeter.  The  most  critical 
elements  to  any  successful 
trapping  program  are  simply 
patience  and  persistence. 


Artwork  by  Mary  Deckert,  Docent 
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Easier*.  Goes  to  the  Elephanrs  or  WiLdhpe  Sapam 

By  Anisa  Penrose , Elephant  Ranger 
Wildlife  Safari,  Winston,  OR 

Wildlife  Safari  currently  manages  1.2  African  elephants  ( Loxodonta  africana) 
in  a free-contact  situation.  Our  current  staff  has  been  together  for  a little  over 
a year,  and  during  that  time  we  have  worked  hard  to  improve  safety,  husbandry, 
and  guest  education  and  interaction  with  elephants.  In  the  past,  Wildlife  Safari 
has  offered  elephant  rides  and  shows.  We  have  resumed  both  events,  and  added 
petting  and  feeding  to  the  shows,  so  our  guests  get  an  up  close  and  personal 
experience  with  an  elephant.  Of  course,  we  also  have  to  face  the  realities  of  a 
facility  funded  completely  through  admissions,  donations,  and  grants.  So  we 
are  always  trying  to  meet  our  first  three  goals,  while  incorporating  a financial 
one.  The  elephant  staff  is  always  brainstorming  over  new  events  that  meet  our 
criteria  for  safety  (elephant,  handler,  and  guest),  elephant  enrichment,  and  guest 
education  and  interaction,  while  also  bringing  in  a few  of  those  dollars! 

This  year  we  began  a new  event  called  Elephant  Easter  Produce  Hunts.  The 
park  invited  children  from  the  surrounding  area,  through  their  schools,  to 
participate.  The  hunts  were  scheduled  the  week  before  Easter.  We  did  two  or 
three  hunts  a day,  during  the  morning  hours,  for  five  days.  Group  sizes  ranged 
from  20  to  100  children,  including  their  teachers  and  chaperones.  Most  of  the 
children  ranged  from  kindergarten  to  second  grade  in  age.  Each  hunt  started 
with  the  elephant  staff  welcoming  the  group  at  the  front  of  our  elephant  exhibit, 
while  the  elephants  waited  patiently  in  the  barn.  We  explained  the  event  and 
safety  rules.  Then  we  handed  out  produce  (apples,  pears,  etc.),  and  asked  the 
children  to  hide  it  in  the  yard.  Our  yard  has  a wall  on  three  sides  made  of  piled 
rocks,  which  provides  great  places  to  hide  fruit!  After  hiding  all  of  the  fruit,  the 
children  returned  to  the  front  of  the  yard  where  they  waited  with  a docent  for 
the  elephants.  We  walked  the  elephants  into  the  yard  and  then  released  them 
so  they  could  find  the  hidden  goodies.  During  and  after  the  hunt,  the  elephant 
staff  would  talk  about  elephants  and  answer  any  questions  the  children  might 
have.  We  also  worked  the  elephants,  showing  the  children  the  same  basic 
behaviors  that  we  use  in  our  show  routines.  These  show  the  elephants’  balance, 
trust,  and  problem  solving  skills.  Others  are  just  for  fun,  like  “George”  waving 
his  hanky  goodbye! 

These  hunts  were  successful  in  many  different  ways.  They  met  our  first  goal  of 
safety,  for  the  children,  elephants,  and  handlers.  Other  than  a little  mud,  no 
child  was  injured.  Obviously,  the  enrichment  we  provided  for  the  elephants  is 
not  a new  idea.  Many  programs  hide  food  for  many  different  animals  as  a form 
of  enrichment.  The  interesting  side  for  our  staff  was  that  we  had  never  done 
this  with  these  particular  elephants,  and  we  did  not  know  if  they  would  search 
at  all.  Some  children  placed  the  fruit  in  obvious  places,  which  helped  the 
elephants  get  started.  However,  many  pieces  were  hidden  in  crevices  and  small 
places  between  the  rocks,  where  the  elephants  probably  could  not  see  them. 
The  elephants  searched  all  these  small  places  with  their  trunks,  and  would 
spend  time  trying  to  maneuver  fruit  out  of  places  small  enough  for  little  hands 
but  not  trunks.  We  also  have  some  large  logs  in  our  yard,  and  all  of  the  children 
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favored  one  with  many  hiding  places  at  the  base.  After  the  first  or  second  hunt, 
a female  elephant,  “Tiki”  would  go  straight  to  the  log  to  search  for  fruit,  before 
going  back  to  the  rocks.  The  elephants  would  spend  time  searching  the  rocks, 
even  after  the  staff  and  children  had  left.  We  never  found  any  leftover  fruit, 
except  in  holes  too  small  for  trunks,  and  too  tight  for  suction  to  work.  We  expected 
the  elephants  to  tire  quickly  of  this,  and  only  search  for  maybe  the  first  couple 
days.  To  our  surprise, they  continued  to  search  throughout  the  week.  The  fruit 
we  used  was  not  a novel  item;  we  use  it  daily  as  a positive  reward  during  training 
sessions. 

So,  what  about  our  education,  interaction,  and  financial  goals?  We  feel  that  the 
children  left  with  a better  knowledge  and  under  standing  of  elephants.  At  the 
end  of  the  week,  we  had  educated  and  entertained  more  than  400  children.  We 
continue  to  receive  response  from  teachers  and  parents  about  the  excitement 
expressed  by  their  children  over  their  interaction  with  the  elephants.  All  of  the 
teachers  expressed  interest  in  doing  this  again  next  year.  Our  sales  and  event 
coordinator  Greg  Robbins  coordinated  this  event.  He  went  to  local  businesses 
and  asked  for  sponsorships,  raising  $800.  Harry  and  David’s  of  Medford,  OR, 
donated  all  of  the  fruit  we  used.  Our  volunteer  docent  group  provided  any  extra 
staffing.  Each  school  group  provided  their  own  transportation.  For  the  park, 
there  was  close  to  no  cost  for  this  event.  We  feel  this  provided  a great  opportunity 
to  enrich  the  lives  of  our  elephants,  educate  our  local  children,  and  produce 
some  “feel  good”  funding  for  the  park.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  suggetions, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  Wildlife  Safari. 

Magazine  Requests  Animal 

Related  Courses,  Internship  Opportunity  Info 

The  electronic  magazine,  Ark  Animal  Tracks , is  seeking  information  on  courses  offered  by 
zoological  gardens,  aquariums,  and  educational  institutions.  Programs  specifically  related  to 
training  for  animal  careers,  internship 
opportunities,  and  similar  animal  programs  are 
sought. 

Launched  in  April  of  1997,  the  electronic 
magazine  features  articles  on  captive  animal 
training,  animal  behavior,  enrichment, 
conservation,  and  related  topics.  Content  is 
geared  to  the  general  public.  In  1998,  visitor 
readership  counts  exceeded  500,000. 

In  1999  the  magazine  expansion  will  continue 
and  seminars  will  supplement  the  ongoing 
Unusual  Animal  Career  article  series.  This 
can  be  found  online  at  chttp:// 
www.arkanimals.com>.  Institutions  wishing 
to  submit  material  for  inclusion  in  the  series 
should  send  the  catalog  or  synopsis  of  the 
program,  schedule  of  classes,  and  contact 
person  to:  Diana  Guerrero,  P.  O.  Box  1154, 

Escondido,  CA  92033.  E-mail  contact: 
arkabc  @ arkanimals  .com. 


NOTICE 

Pittfa  ' Stvffh  m 
Cleaning  Solution 
for  use  in  Environmentally 
Sensitive  Areas 

Now  in  convenient  1 -Gallon  bottles 
with  dispensing  pump.  Ideal  for 
mobile  wash  carts  in  zoos,  parks, 
botanical  gardens,  marinas,  etc. 

For  orders/safety  data,  call 
Rampart,  Inc.  (800)  634-6348 
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Surprise  Sirth  to  Retired 
“Astrochimp”  at  Primarily  Primates 

Primarily  Primates,  Inc.  (PPI),  the  oldest  and  largest  primate  sanctuary  in  the  U.S., 
was  the  site  of  the  surprise  birth  of  “Deeter”,  a male  chimpanzee  bom  on  28  May 
1999.  Deeter  is  the  son  of  “Betty”,  a 36-year-old  former  Air  Force  “Astrochimp”. 
Betty,  along  with  30  other  chimps  were  awarded  to  Primarily  Primates  from  the 
Coulston  Foundation,  a New  Mexico  based  research  facility.  Betty  apparently  arrived 
at  PPI  pregnant,  although  Director  Wallace  Swett  is  at  a loss  to  explain  how,  since 
she  had  been  housed  in  a non-breeding  situation  at  the  research  facility. 

“The  birth  of  Deeter,  although  a 
complete  surprise,  is  truly  a 
monumental  event,”  says  Swett. 
“Deeter  represents  what  may  be  the 
only  chimpanzee  from  a large 
colony  of  ‘astrochimps’  to  live  his 
entire  life  in  a sanctuary,  free  from 
being  the  subject  of  experimental 
research.” 

“Unfortunately,  due  to  a severe 
deformity  in  her  breasts,  Betty 
cannot  nurse  Deeter,  so  the  infant 
had  to  be  separated  from  her,” 
explained  Swett.  Deeter  will  be  cared  for  by  Swett  and  staff  until  he  is  able  to  eat 
solid  food  - about  a year.  Then  Deeter  will  be  returned  to  one  of  the  chimpanzee 
colonies  at  Primarily  Primates. 

“It  is  my  fondest  hope  that  we  can  return  Deeter  to  live  with  his  mother  in  her 
troupe,”  said  Swett.  “Betty  has  never  had  the  opportunity  to  raise  any  of  her  eight 
offspring.  She  was  a breeder  as  well  as  a research  subject,  and  her  offspring  were 
taken  from  her  at  birth,  as  is  the  standard  practice  for  animals  used  in  research.” 

Financial  pressure  at  the  sanctuary  is  mounting  as  the  1 October  1999  deadline 
draws  nearer  to  complete  four  new  chimpanzee  enclosures  for  the  21  other 
“astrochimps”  retired  from  the  Air  Force  last  summer.  Eleven  “astrochimps”  have 
already  been  accepted  at  PPI  increasing  the  chimpanzee  population  there  to  53  with 
the  arrival  of  Deeter.  If  you  would  like  more  information  about  PPI,  write  to  Primarily 
Primates,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  207,  San  Antonio,  TX  78291-0207  or  call  Wallace  Swett 
at  (830)  755-4616  or  Stephen  Rene  Tello  at  (830)  755-8868. 
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ETHICS  OR  APATHY,  YOU  DECIDE 

By  Kathy  Kelly 

AAZK  International  Outreach 

Silver  Spring,  MD 

Think  back  to  when  you  were  trying  to  get  hired  in  the  wildlife  management  field. 
How  many  countless  hours  were  you  consumed  with  ideas  and  enthusiasm?  How 
long  did  you  volunteer,  how  many  interviews  did  you  have,  and  how  many  failed 
attempts  were  there  before  you  actually  “got  in”?  Well,  you  now  work  with  live 
animals.  Animals  that  have  awareness;  they  think,  feel,  and  have  needs,  on  various 
levels.  The  one  thing  they  don’t  have,  and  never  will,  is  human  language  and, 
lacking  that  talent,  they  can  never  speak  in  their  own  defense!  YOU  are  their  only 
hope  for  any  degree  of  quality  in  their  lives! 

During  your  wildlife  caretaker  career,  you’ve  probably  made  suggestions,  tried  to 
implement  change,  and  frequently  spoken  out  on  behalf  of  your  animals.  You  may 
have  been  ignored,  credit  for  your  ideas  stolen,  or  you  may  even  have  been 
reprimanded  for  your  efforts. 

Modern  zoos  proudly  boast  their  progress,  the  current  naturalistic  enclosures,  the 
environmental  enrichment  programs,  the  mixed  species  exhibits,  and  the  recently 
emerging  outreach  programs  aimed  at  conservation  education.  Behind  closed  doors 
may  be  an  altogether  different  reality!  Unfortunately  apathy  is  prevalent  in  this 
profession  at  multiple  levels.  Consequently  the  “do  nothing”,  “say  nothing”,  “don’t 
fight  the  system  (because  you  can’t  win)”,  attitude  may  break  your  spirit,  and 
negatively  affects  the  animals  under  your  care. 

At  the  1988  AAZK  conference  held  in  Tucson,  A Z,  I co-presented  a talk  on  gum- 
feeding for  marmosets.  My  motivation  for  involvement  with  this  project  was  that  it 
would  stimulate  the  animals,  provide  them  with  a (natural)  activity,  and  improve 
the  quality  of  their  captive  lives.  In  spite  of  zoo  politics  and  personality  conflicts,  we 
forged  ahead  with  our  idea.  Our  research  project  resulted  in  multiple  publications, 
attendance  at  AAZK  Conferences,  and  an  award,  but  most  importantly  we  succeeded 
in  improving  the  captive  conditions  of  our  marmosets,  as  well  as  several  other  species 
at  our  zoo.  Other  institutions  (zoos  and  research  labs)  have  since  copied  and 
implemented  gum-feeding  and  gum-feeding  in  captivity  is  now  widespread. 

After  leaving  zoo  keeping,  I continued  to  pursue  my  concern  for  captive  wildlife 
through  another  avenue.  I initiated  the  M.A.R.C.  (Making  A Realistic  Contribution) 
outreach  project  which  has  provided  37  institutions  (zoos,  wildlife  sanctuaries, 
wildlife  orphanages,  nature  reserves,  wildlife  clubs,  Fauna  Interest  Groups,  and 
universities  working  in  conjunction  with  zoos),  in  Third  World  countries  and  in 
Europe,  with  enough  free  wildlife  education  materials  to  constitute  a reference 
library.  Such  materials  provide  the  opportunity  for  foreign  keepers  to  become 
informed,  take  pride  in  making  their  own  decisions,  and  improving  the  husbandry 
policies  at  their  zoos. 
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Since  I am  no  longer  actively  involved  in  captive  wildlife  care,  I continued  to  help 
animals  by  donating  money  to  an  ex-zookeeper  who,  after  leaving  our  zoo,  initiated 
a sanctuary  for  abused  livestock.  Knowing  her  as  I do,  I have  complete  confidence 
that  every  cent  is  used  for  the  animals  she  accepts,  which  includes  wildlife  as  well 
as  livestock.  I’ve  managed  to  stay  involved,  even  if  it  can  only  be  through  other 
people  of  good  conscience. 

Being  addicted  to  wildlife,  I became  a volunteer  at  a nearby  nature  center  where  I 
successfully  acclimated  multiple  families  of  free-roaming  Southern  flying  squirrels 
(Glacomvs  volans)  to  come  to  artificial  feeders,  and  to  tolerate  observations.  These 
diminutive  and  elusive  nocturnal  squirrels  became  so  trusting  that  the  nature  center 
was  able  to  offer  evening  programs,  to  adults  and  children,  where  the  flying  squirrels 
and  their  behaviors,  could  be  observed  at  very  close  range.  During  these  programs, 
I discussed  the  squirrels’  natural  history,  followed  by  a question  and  answer  period. 

Five  years  later,  one  naturalist  realized  that  the  “tamed”  squirrels  could  be  exploited 
for  her  personal  gain.  What  she  didn’t  know  was  that  I would  hold  true  to  my  ethics 
and  would  defend  the  squirrels’  welfare.  I met  with  the  Director  and  the  naturalist 
in  question  and  formally  presented  my  comments,  supported  by  text  information, 
and  provided  suggestions  for  a mutually  satisfactory  resolution.  I ended  my  memo 
with  the  threat  that  if  the  squirrels  welfare  was  not  respected,  I would  resign  to 
protect  them. 

The  exploitation  continued.  Two  months  later  I officially  quit  my  volunteer  position, 
but  those  two  months  were  spent  unacclimating  the  flying  squirrels,  and  breaking 
the  trust  I had  worked  so  hard  to  earn.  Those  squirrels  have  since  relocated  deep 
into  the  woods,  where  even  I can’t  find  them  now.  Naturalists  from  other  counties, 
who  attended  my  programs,  now  offer  their  own  flying  squirrel  programs  and  several 
private  citizens  have  erected  flying  squirrel  nestboxes,  or  feeders.  Even  though  I 
am  no  longer  involved  with  flying  squirrels,  awareness  of  the  existence  of  these 
little  recognized  squirrels  is  now  promoted. 

I have  succeeded  in  helping  wildlife  while  maintaining  my  ethics  - how  about  you, 
have  you  been  true  to  your  ethics?  Don’t  allow  apathy  to  jeopardize  the  welfare  of 
your  animal  charges!  They  are  dependent  on  you!  Don’t  let  apathy  steal  your  self- 
respect  and  your  dignity.  If  your  suggestions  and  ideas  have  been  disapproved,  you 
still  have  an  obligation  to  enrich  your  animals’  lives,  even  if  it  is  something  as  simple 
as  smearing  the  sweat  from  your  brow  onto  exhibit  furniture  for  your  animals  to 
investigate.  The  animals  my  be  silent,  but  they  still  need  a voice  - they  need  YOU 
and  our  ethics! 


(Viewpoint  accepts  papers  expressing  opinions  on  zookeeping , zoos  and  wildlife 
management.  However,  this  column  is  not  a platform  for  airing  grieviences  with 
your  facility,  its  management,  or  internal  working  conditions.  The  AKF  Editorial 
Board  reserves  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  material  for  this  column,  and  also  to  edit 
material  in  consultation  with  the  author.) 
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Accounts  of  One  Successful  and 
One  Unsuccessful  African  Wild  Dog 

(Lycaon  pictus)  Litter 

By  Pamela  Schaller  Lopez,  Mammal  Keeper 
Honolulu  Zoo,  Hawaii 


Introduction 

At  the  Honolulu  Zoo  there  is  an  outdoor  African  wild  dog  exhibit  measuring  189 
square  meters  (2034  sq.  ft.),  with  an  indoor  sleeping  quarters  measuring  60.3 
square  meters  (650  sq.  ft.).  Within  these  facilities,  the  staff  introduced  two 
adult  male  African  wild  dogs  (. Lycaon  pictus ) from  the  same  litter  and  a young 
female  dog  from  another  litter  with  little  apparent  aggression.  The  specific 
intention  of  these  introductions  was  to  reproduce  these  African  wild  dogs  as 
proposed  by  the  Species  Survival  Plan.  Since  the  initial  introduction  of  the 
adult  males  to  the  female,  there  have  been  two  liters  produced.  One  was  a 
successful  mother-reared  litter  of  three  offspring  through  one  year  of  age.  The 
second  litter  ended  within  24  hours  of  birth,  due  to  the  consumption  of  the 
young  by  the  female  offspring  from  the  previous  litter.  Because  the  African 
wild  dog  is  on  the  brink  of  extinction  (Cole  & Ginsberg,  1994;  Morell,  1995; 
Berghaler,  1992),  accounts  of  captive  dogs  must  be  considered  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  successfully  breed  this  species  in  captivity.  The  wild  dog  has  a highly 
complex  social  organization  (Cole  & Ginsberg,  1994;  Estes,  1993;  Estes,  1991; 
Mills,  1993;  Villiers,  Jaarsveld,  Meltzer  and  Richardson,  1997)  which  needs  to 
be  observed  and  recorded  because  their  behavior  can  make  breeding  in  captivity 
a challenge. 

The  First  Litter 

The  first  litter  produced  began  with  a heat  starting  on  14  July  1997  and  ending 
on  29  July  1997.  This  heat  began  with  observed  mounting  by  the  normally 
alpha  male  and  included  a period  of  intense  vocalizations  and  physical  displays 
by  both  males.  The  female,  Mara,  was  uncooperative  during  most  of  the  initial 
mountings,  however,  the  males’  vocalizations  and  physical  displays  continued. 
On  26  July  1997,  there  was  a change  in  hierarchy  among  the  males  and  the 
originally  subordinate  male  became  dominant.  This  was  the  first  apparent 
change  in  dominance  since  the  wild  dogs  were  initially  introduced.  Mara  was 
observed  to  be  cooperative  with  the  new  alpha  male.  During  the  days  she  was 
receptive,  the  male  would  mount  her  from  one  to  several  times.  The  copulatory 
tie  would  last  from  one  to  six  minutes.  The  heat  concluded  with  Mara  no  longer 
allowing  the  males  to  mount  her  and  the  males  subsiding  in  vocalizations  and 
physical  displays.  The  dominance  reverted  after  this  heat  to  the  originally  alpha 
male  regaining  his  position.  There  was  some  aggression  observed  between  these 
males  during  this  dominance  change,  with  some  biting  and  open  wounds 
observed.  However,  the  social  changes  and  aggression  seemed  directly  linked 
to  Mara  being  in  estrus. 
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By  28  August  1997  there  was  a noticeable  decrease  in  Mara’s  appetite.  She  had 
been  eating  two  and  one  quarter  pounds  of  canine  diet  daily,  now  she  was  eating 
only  one  and  three  quarter  pounds  other  canine  diet  a day.  On  11  September 
1997  the  staff  placed  a box  measuring  1.1  square  meters  (11.8  sq.  ft.)  inside  the 
sleeping  quarters  of  the  three  adult  dogs  (see  fig.  1).  All  dogs  were  kept  together 
throughout  the  day  and  evening  and  allowed  access  to  the  sleeping  quarters 
only  at  night.  Mara  was  very  hesitant  about  entering  this  denning  box  and  was 
not  seen  entering  the  box  until  6 October  1997.  On  6 October  1997  she  spent 
the  afternoon  and  evening  in  her  box  growling  and  barking  when  approached 
by  the  males.  The  warning  vocalizations  kept  the  males  from  entering  the  box. 
Because  Mara  seemed  especially  anxious  about  the  proximity  of  the  males,  a 
decision  was  made  to  entirely  separate  her  to  reduce  the  chances  of  complications 
occurring  overnight.  Additionally,  a visual  monitor  was  installed  that  evening 
into  the  day  pen  area  of  the  sleeping  quarters,  to  allow  for  monitoring  of  the 
upcoming  birth  without  interference. 


KEEPER  HALLWAY 


Figure  1:  Top  view  of  the  African  wild  dog  sleeping  quarters  and 
day  pen. 

On  7 October  1997  Mara  was  kept  off-exhibit,  and  the  males  were  let  out  to  the 
exhibit  by  0800  hrs.  This  separation  reduced  the  barking  and  growling  heard 
coming  from  Mara.  At  1116  hrs,  1330  hrs  and  1452  hrs  Mara  gave  birth  with 
contractions  occurring  during  most  of  this  time.  She  delivered  all  pups  outside 
of  the  box  in  the  day  pen.  Mara  took  each  pup  after  birth  and  carried  it  into  the 
denning  box.  Her  appetite  was  depressed  and  she  did  not  consume  any  food 
that  night.  The  males  could  not  get  near  the  denning  box  and  were  only  allowed 
contact  with  Mara  through  a wire  fence.  No  staff  was  allowed  in  this  area  for 
seven  days,  with  the  exception  of  the  carnivore  keeper  and  night  keeper.  Cleaning 
of  the  sleeping  quarters  was  not  completed  during  this  time.  The  only  time  the 
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sleeping  quarters  was  entered  was  to  feed  and  lock  up  the  males  temporarily  to 
clean  the  exhibit. 

From  7 October  1997  through  23  October  1997  Mara  took  the  pups  from  the  den 
box  and  moved  them  to  several  areas  in  the  sleeping  quarters.  This  seemed  to 
be  a pattern  for  her  that  was  accepted  by  the  staff  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
intervene.  Due  to  the  decision  to  only  allow  minimal  contact  with  the  sleeping 
quarters  it  was  difficult  to  determine  if  Mara  was  successfully  raising  her  young. 
On  several  occasions  the  puppies  whined  continuously  concerning  the  staff  that 
they  were  not  being  fed  enough  or  even  fed  at  all.  On  other  occasions  no  sounds 
were  emitted  from  the  pups.  The  staff  was  again  concerned  about  whether  or 
not  the  pups  had  been  killed  or  were  undernourished.  However,  on  24  October 
1997  the  pups  were  seen  in  the  quarters  and  they  appeared  healthy  and  strong. 
These  situations  are  stressful  on  the  staff,  but  the  success  of  the  litter  seemed 
to  be  attributed  to  the  minimal  contact  and  proximity  that  was  maintained 
during  the  early  weeks  of  rearing.  By  5 November  1997  Mara  was  finally 
consuming  her  entire  diet,  the  puppies  were  begging  readily,  and  her  anxiety 
about  the  proximity  of  the  staff  and  the  adjacent  males  was  greatly  reduced. 

Behavioral  Observations  and  Dominance  Struggles  Within  the  Pack 

On  18  November  1997  the  adult  alpha  male  was  introduced  to  the  female  and 
the  litter.  The  introduction  was  primarily  non-aggressive;  the  female  was  always 
very  close  while  the  male  interacted  with  the  pups.  The  male  regurgitated  for 
the  pups  and  was  observed  licking  and  mouthing  the  pups  often.  On  19 
November  1997  the  subordinate  male  was  introduced  to  the  litter.  Although  he 
was  much  more  reserved  about  interacting  with  the  pups,  no  active  aggression 
was  observed.  Due  to  these  successful  introductions  the  entire  pack  was  united. 
Throughout  the  next  year  the  pack  was  highly  sociable  and  there  were  many 
dominance  struggles  that  occurred.  On  several  occasions  the  dominance 
struggles  resulted  in  minor  injuries  and  one  puppy  did  seem  to  get  hurt  more 
readily  and  picked  on  more  often.  During  these  dominance  struggles,  the  pups 
were  often  seen  begging  continuously  from  the  adult  males.  The  adults  were 
submissive  to  the  begging  pups  as  is  normal  behavior  throughout  pups’  young 
development  (Estes,  1993;  Estes,  1991;  Morell,  1995;  Villiers,  Jaarsveld,  Meltzer 
and  Richardson,  1997).  The  adult  males  would  show  submissive  behaviors  when 
joining  the  puppies  at  release  in  the  morning  and  while  being  locked  up  with 
the  puppies  at  night.  This  submissiveness  was  due  to  the  dominant  behavior 
displayed  by  the  pups  that  was  observed  while  the  adults  and  the  pups  were 
socializing.  The  pups’  behavior  is  described  in  a study  by  Villiers,  Jaarsveld, 
Meltzer  and  Richardson  (1997)  as  active  dominance.  The  males  were  also 
fighting  a lot  during  this  time  in  the  litter’s  development.  Both  males  would  be 
found  with  many  bite  wounds  and  superficial  wounds  that  could  be  attributed 
to  these  struggles.  These  aggressive  interactions  among  the  adult  males  were 
significant,  due  to  the  fact  that  aggression  had  rarely  been  seen  prior  to  the 
integration  of  this  litter.  Additionally,  there  were  some  abhorrent  behaviors 
resulting  in  several  mobbing  attempts  by  the  pack  towards  the  adult  subordinate 
male. 
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Upon  lock-up  of  the  dogs  on  10  July  1998,  the  subordinate  male  had  a severe 
laceration  on  his  left  front  paw.  This  injury  was  medically  significant  and  a 
decision  was  made  to  separate  this  male  from  the  rest  of  the  pack.  Due  to  delay 
in  healing  and  the  concern  about  the  puppies  aggravating  this  injury 
reintroduction  of  this  male  was  not  made  until  7 August  1998.  The  reintroduction 
was  unsuccessful,  the  pack  immediately  attacked  him,  biting  him  and  leaving 
several  wounds  on  his  body.  The  pups  did  not  seem  to  recognize  the  subordinate 
male’s  submissive  behavior  and  the  entire  pack  acted  as  active  aggressors.  The 
almost  one  month  of  separation  proved  to  be  the  end  of  any  attempt  to  reunite 
the  pack.  A decision  was  made  to  rotate  the  puppies  and  the  adults  out  onto 
exhibit  every  other  day.  The  adults  still  had  dominance  struggles  especially 
between  the  males,  the  subordinate  receiving  most  of  the  bites  and  injuries. 
The  subordinate  male’s  behavior  had  been  changed  significantly;  he  withdrew 
from  socialization  from  the  other  two  adults,  isolating  himself  in  the  sleeping 
quarters  and  on  exhibit. 


The  first  litter  of  African  wild  dogs  relaxing  on  exhibit.  (Photo  by 
Michelle  van  Hessen) 


The  Second  Litter 

The  second  litter  produced  began  with  a heat  starting  on  22  August  1998.  As 
with  the  last  estrus,  the  adult  males  became  very  vocal  and  attentive  towards 
the  female.  On  26  August  1998,  Mara  and  the  normally  subordinate  male  were 
observed  copulating;  Mara  was  receptive  and  a copulatory  tie  lasted  for  10 
minutes.  A dominancy  change  was  observed  where  the  subordinate  male  became 
the  alpha  male.  On  1 September  1998,  the  normally  alpha  male  regained  his 
position  and  began  mating  with  Mara.  The  heat  lasted  from  22  August  1998 
until  8 September  1998  where  there  was  no  longer  any  vocalizations  or  physical 
displays  from  the  adult  males.  After  the  few  days  that  the  subordinate  male 
was  allowed  by  the  alpha  to  mount  Mara,  he  again  reverted  to  his  very  submissive 
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nature.  He  would  isolate  himself  from  the  other  adults  again,  and  run  from 
them  if  they  made  any  attempt  to  be  near  him. 

Due  to  Mara’s  successful  rearing  of  a litter,  the  Species  Survival  Plan 
recommended  the  young  female  from  Mara’s  first  litter  be  kept  with  the  adults 
to  watch  and  help  with  the  rearing  of  the  next  litter.  Addie  (the  female  from  the 
first  litter)  was  integrated  with  the  adults  on  19  September  1998.  There  were 
many  social  and  dominance  behaviors  that  were  observed  during  and  subsequent 
to  this  integration.  Addie  was  anxious  about  her  separation  from  the  other 
pups.  Addie  was  heard  and  seen  begging  from  the  adult  males,  almost  to  the 
point  of  harassing  them  at  feeding  time.  The  subordinate  male  continued  his 
very  submissive  posturing  and  his  self-isolation.  On  several  occasions,  Addie 
and  the  alpha  male  were  observed  mounting  Mara.  The  mounting  between  the 
females  was  observed  often,  Mara  was  very  tolerant  of  these  mountings.  The 
alpha  male  reacted  to  these  social  mountings  by  mounting  Mara  himself.  This 
behavior  resulted  in  Addie  becoming  submissive  towards  the  alpha  male.  The 
mountings  between  Mara  and  the  male  were  not  for  reproduction  due  to  Mara 
already  being  pregnant.  As  the  time  for  Mara  to  whelp  came  closer,  Mara  became 
increasingly  more  aggressive  towards  Addie.  Mara  became  an  active  aggressor 
as  described  by  Villiers,  Jaarsveld,  Meltzer  and  Richardson  (1 997),  Mara  chased 
her  daughter  and  bit  her  hindquarters  and  no  longer  allowed  Addie  to  beg  from 
her.  These  behaviors  were  intially  interpreted  as  Mara  being  the  dominant 
female. 

As  with  the  last  litter,  Mara’s  appetite  significantly  decreased  by  7 October 
1998.  The  den  box  was  placed  in  the  day  pen  on  24  October  1998.  Finally,  on  12 
November  1998  Mara  went  into  her  box  for  15-minute  intervals  throughout  the 
day.  She  then  stayed  in  the  den  box  at  feeding  time  and  made  many  growling, 
nervous  vocalizations.  This  behavior  was  very  similar  to  her  first  whelping, 
making  it  clear  to  the  staff  that  she  was  ready  to  go  into  labor.  The  alpha  male 
would  approach  her  and  Mara  would  either  stick  her  head  out  of  the  box  for  him 
to  regurgitate  or  she  would  growl  and  bark  at  him  to  get  away.  Addie  stayed 
away  from  the  box  after  hearing  Mara’s  warning  growls.  On  13  November  1998 
Mara  started  contractions  at  1345  hrs,  pacing  between  the  box  and  the  day  pen, 
the  males  stayed  away,  but  Addie  continued  to  follow  Mara  very  closely.  Addie 
went  into  the  den  box  often,  even  when  Mara  barked  and  gave  several  warning 
vocalizations.  By  1430  hrs  Mara  was  separated  from  the  other  dogs,  due  to 
Addie’s  aggressive  involvement  and  inability  to  submit  to  Mara’s  vocal  warnings. 
This  submissive  behavior  from  Mara  was  unusual  since  she  had  earlier  been  an 
active  aggressor.  Mara  entered  the  box  permanently  at  1455  hrs  and  gave  birth 
to  several  puppies  throughout  the  afternoon.  By  feeding  time  several  puppies 
could  be  heard  crying.  Mara  and  the  puppies  were  kept  separated  from  Addie 
and  the  adult  males  overnight  due  to  the  uncharacteristic  submissive  behavior 
observed  from  Mara. 

On  14  November  1998,  the  pups  were  heard  crying  by  the  carnivore  keeper  at 
0730  hrs.  Mara  seemed  comfortable  and  was  seen  moving  between  the  day  pen 
and  den  box.  At  1045  hrs  the  introduction  of  Addie  and  the  adult  males  to  Mara 
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and  her  new  litter  began.  Addie  and  the  males  went  into  the  day  pen  with  their 
usual  greeting  behaviors  and  sounds.  When  Mara  came  out  of  the  box  the  males 
remained  submissive  and  after  greeting  her  returned  to  quarters  one  and  two 
where  they  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  Mara  returned  back  to  the  den 
box  and  Addie  joined  her  in  the  box  at  least  twice,  resulting  in  several  warning 
vocalizations  heard  from  Mara.  By  1100  hrs  Addie  paced  in  between  day  pen 
and  den  box  while  Mara  remained  in  box.  The  puppies  could  still  be  heard 
crying.  Between  1100  hrs  and  1300  hrs  the  staff  monitored  the  behaviors  and 
displays  of  Addie.  Although  a visual  monitor  had  been  installed  in  the  day  pen 
it  was  difficult  to  observe  what  was  happening  inside  the  denning  box.  During 
this  time  period  the  staff  heard  many  warning  vocalization  from  Mara,  however, 
Addie  was  entering  the  denning  box  ignoring  Mara’s  warnings.  The  staff 
observed  the  young  female  bring  out  initially  unidentifiable  materials  on  four 
separate  occasions.  Additionally,  an  unknown  action  was  observed  during  this 
time  that  was  later  interpreted  as  a swallowing  action.  Addie  was  continually 
seen  going  between  the  den  box  and  day  pen,  however,  by  1300  hrs  there  was  no 
vocalizations  emitting  from  Mara.  Due  to  the  change  in  Mara’s  vocalizations 
and  inability  to  see  inside  the  den  box,  the  keepers  released  all  of  the  wild  dogs 
onto  the  exhibit.  No  puppies  were  found  upon  investigation  of  the  den  box  and 
the  sleeping  quarters.  Based  on  observations,  the  pups  were  consumed  entirely 
by  Addie.  Although  Mara  was  heard  growling  and  barking  at  Addie,  no  effort 
was  made  on  Mara’s  part  to  drive  Addie  from  the  box.  Mara  even  let  Addie  take 
the  pups  from  the  box  to  the  day  pen  to  devour.  This  behavior  is  interpreted  as 
Addie  becoming  the  dominant  female  and  is  typical  of  the  dominant  female  not 
allowing  the  subordinate  to  raise  her  young  (Ginnan,  Mills,  Geffen,  Wayne,  1996). 
Mara  emitted  her  usual  warning  growls  and  barks  to  no  avail. 

Discussion 

Because  there  have  been  two  completely  different  experiences  with  the  same 
mother,  some  suggestions  can  be  made  when  breeding  African  wild  dogs  in 
captivity.  With  the  success  of  the  first  litter,  it  was  apparent  that  minimal 
contact  with  the  female,  her  litter  and  their  holding  quarters  was  important. 
This  was  difficult  to  maintain  in  a zoo  requiring  daily  care  of  animals,  especially 
because  the  pups  were  vocal  for  days  and  silent  for  days.  However,  it  should  be 
considered  that  a mother  dog  in  the  wild  would  raise  her  litter  with  little  or  no 
pack  to  pup  contact  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  pups’  life  (Estes,  1993;  Estes, 
199  1 ).  To  leave  the  mother  and  the  pups  alone  during  this  delicate  time  was 
very  important. 

Separation  of  Mara  to  raise  her  first  litter  was  successful,  however,  separation 
of  any  dogs  from  the  pack  can  be  risky.  It  was  difficult  to  determine  what 
changed  the  behavior  of  the  subordinate  male,  and  his  inability  to  properly 
socialize  with  the  pack,  especially  with  the  litter.  Although,  the  subordinate 
male’s  behavior  became  obviously  abnormal  after  his  lengthy  separation  from 
the  pack.  Clearly,  any  reason  for  separation  must  be  weighed  against  the 
possibilities  of  changing  a dog’s  ability  to  properly  socialize. 

Because  of  the  subordinate  male  and  our  inability  to  keep  the  pack  together, 
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the  reintroduction  of  Addie  to  the  adults  only  allowed  two  months,  prior  to  Mara 
whelping,  for  the  pack  to  work  out  their  dominance.  Based  on  observation,  the 
females  seemed  to  have  established  their  dominance  through  social  mounting, 
chasing  and  biting.  However,  Mara’s  continual  struggle  to  maintain  her 
dominance  may  have  signified  the  instability  of  her  social  position.  Certainly, 
the  observation  and  judgement  of  who  was  dominant  changed  the  day  that  Mara 
was  in  labor.  Mara’s  inability  to  keep  her  daughter  out  of  the  den  box  while 
Mara  was  whelping  proved  to  be  significant.  This  behavior  foreshadowed  Mara’s 
inability  to  defend  her  den  or  her  pups  and  could  easily  be  interpreted  as  Mara 
becoming  a subodinate  of  her  daughter  Addie.  To  not  have  other  dogs  around 
during  the  first  day  of  life  of  the  pups  is  dependent  on  the  behavior  of  the  mother 
and  her  reaction  to  the  pack.  If  behaviors  are  observed  that  are  within  the 
pattern  recorded  here,  a prudent  suggestion  would  be  to  consider  introduction 
of  the  remaining  pack  until  the  litter  is  more  developed. 
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Moose,  Caribou  and  Muskox 

Alaska  Geographic,  Vol.  23,  No.  4 
1997  by  the  Alaska  Geographic  Society 
639  West  International  Airport  Rd.,  Unit  38 
Anchorage,  AK  99518 

Softbound  96  pgs.  $19.95  Review  by  Shannon  Hiemstra,  Mammal  Keeper 

Jacksonville  Zoological  Gardens 
Jacksonville,  FL 


This  book  is  divided  into  three  main  sections,  each  written  by  a different  author. 
Each  section  contains  information  on  the  species4  history,  habitat,  physical 
description,  distribution,  behavior,  life  span,  and  current  status  in  Alaska. 

Richard  R Emanuel  is  an  Anchorage  resident  and  frequent  contributors  to  Alaska 
Geographic.  He  wrote  the  moose  section  with  the  help  of  the  Alaska  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game’s  Moose  Research  Center. 


James  L.  David  is  a wildlife  consultant  who  wrote  the  caribou  section.  Now 
retired  from  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  he  spent  most  of  that 
time  specializing  in  caribou  research  and  management. 

Pam  Groves  is  a research  associate  at  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks’ 
Institute  of  Arctic  Biology.  She  wrote  the  muskox  section  and  also  works  with 
the  Muskox  Development  Corporation. 

Included  in  this  book  are  two  informative  articles  by  Kerre  Martineau,  a 
journalism  student  at  the  University  of  Alaska  Anchorage.  The  first  article  is 
about  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks’  Large  Animal  Research  Station 
(LARS),  and  the  second  article  is  on  the  Muskox  Farm. 

Moose,  Caribou  and  Muskox  is  filled  with  over  100  incredible  photographs  which 
greatly  complement  each  section.  I found  this  book  a pleasure  to  read.  It  flowed 
smoothly  and  the  authors  were  very  knowledgeable  in  the  species  they  wrote 
about.  I would  recommend  this  book  for  those  individuals  with  specific  interest 
in  these  three  Alaskan  mammals. 

Tigers  Can’t  Tap  Dance.  But  They  Know  How  To  Tango... 

and  other  things  you  may  not  know  about  big  cats. 

By  Valerre  Wurst  ©1997 
Destiny  Publishing,  P.  O.  Box  1093 
Logandale,  NV  89021 
US  $12.95  plus  $2.50  (s  & h) 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a few  new  publications  on  exotic  felids  coming  across 
my  desk  lately.  Each  has  their  own  personality  and  market.  Reviewing  this 


Review  by  Diana  L.  Guerrero,  Director 
Ark  Animals,  Escondido,  CA 
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book  required  me  to  take  two  different  views:  one  as  the  professional  in  the 
industry  of  animal  management  and  training;  and  the  other  of  an  avid  feline 
fan. 

Tigers  Can't  Tap  Dance, » But  They  Know  How  To  Tango  is  a glimpse  into  the 
personal  life  of  the  author  and  the  animals  in  her  life.  It  is  a picture  book  filled 
with  those  special  moments  that  anyone  who  has  spent  any  time  working  around 
and  raising  them  will  recognize. 

The  author,  Valerre  Wurst  was  trained  in  exotic  animal  handling  and 
management  by  one  of  the  old  timers  who  used  to  torture  me  in  the  late  70’s. 
So  knowing  this,  I am  glad  she  pursued  her  dream  despite  some  of  the  obstacles 
I am  sure  she  encountered. 

Her  preface  and  introduction  cautions  against  private  ownership  of  exotic  felids 
due  to  the  commitment  and  complexity  of  caring  for  them...... and  rightly  states 

that  they  own  her!  The  book  is  mainly  a photographic  essay,  geared  towards 
children,  on  some  of  the  life  you  share  with  exotic  cats  when  they  are  part  of 
your  life. 

The  book  is  forty-something  pages  in  a soft  cover  magazine  format  that  features 
Leo  the  Lion,  Volente  the  Tiger,  and  Meira  the  Cougar,  who  are  the  author’s 
cats  that  adorn  the  book  with  photographs  ranging  from  cubhood  to  adult  giants. 
Short  little  bits  of  factual  information  are  distributed  all  through  the  book  to 
enhance  the  photographs.  This  is  very  well  done  and  brought  a smile  to  my  face 
in  the  short  fifteen  minutes  or  so  it  took  to  read. 

From  my  hard-nosed  professional  view,  which  is  triggered  by  concern  about  all 
those  unprepared  people  who  get  cats,  and  the  repercussions  causing  injury 
and  worse  to  the  animals,  I have  a couple  of  concerns.  Perhaps  they  are  a bit 
much,  but  I will  mention  a couple  since  those  without  experience  with  these 
critters  could  get  into  trouble  if  they  do  as  they  see  and  not  as  they  are  instructed. 

The  household  photographs  make  me  worry  that  people  will  think  all  cats  can 
live  in  the  house  with  their  family.  The  tender  moments  shown  (that  people 
with  practical  experience  understand),  such  as  pawing  and  suckling  (these  guys 
are  declawed),  familiarity  with  family  animals  (which  doesn’t  mean  all  animals), 
and  especially  the  photograph  of  the  young  child  with  the  cub  (no  kids  unattended 
with  the  animals),  might  be  misconstrued  by  those  without  the  full  information. 

Valerre  says  that  her  intention  is  to  educate  people  about  these  felids  from  a 
different  perspective  than  just  being  in  the  wild.  When  we  discussed  my 
concerns,  she  said  that  she  struggles  with  telling  people  about  her  cats  because 
she  does  not  want  it  to  seem  like  it  is  easy  to  have  them.  (She  does  have  the 
book  information  online  at  http://www.topcats-destiny.com) 

Future  plans  include  doing  an  educational  video  and  some  more  children’s  books, 
which  I think  will  be  fun  and  great  contributions  to  people  who  love  cats  and 
crave  that  first  hand  look  into  their  lives.  Despite  any  reservations  I have 
professionally,  I have  to  say  it  is  a great  little  book  for  kids  and  will  put  a smile 
on  your  face. 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send  pertinent 
data  hy  the  10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks /AKF,  635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd., 
Topeka,  KS  66606-2066.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions  available  and 
when  setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind  that  because  of  bulk-mail,  most  readers  do  not 
receive  the  AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later.  There  is  no  charge  for  this 
service  and  fax  listings  of  positions  which  become  available  close  to  deadline  are 
accepted.  Our  fax  is  (785)  273-1980. 

ZOOKEEPER,,, requires  a motivated  animal  care  professional  willing  to  work 
weekends  in  a small,  AZA-accredited  zoo.  Responsibilities  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  animal  care  and  observation,  record  keeping,  exhibit  maintenance,  diet 
preparation,  behavior  enrichment,  educational  program  participation,  and  special 
events  involvement.  Prefer  a degree  in  biology/zoology  or  a related  life  science  degree. 
Must  be  a team  player  with  a deep  interest  in  zoos  and  wildlife  conservation.  Must 
have  excellent  communication  skills  and  a willingness  to  interact  positively  with 
the  public.  Starting  annual  salary  $17,500.00  plus  benefits.  Send  letter/resume  by 
1 September  1999  to:  Gary  Muir,  Animal  Supervisor,  Salisbury  Zoological  Park, 
P.  O.  Box  2979,  Salisbury,  MD  21802-2979.  For  more  information,  call  (410)  548- 
3188.  The  Salisbury  Zoological  Park  is  a tree-admission,  12.5  acre  facility  specializing 
in  the  exhibition  of  wildlife  from  North,  Central  and  South  America. 

TRAINERIEDUCATOR,,  .Cincinnati  Zoo  seeks  full-time  employee  for  an  exotic  cat 
trainer  and  wildlife  educator.  Will  be  working  in  close  proximity  with  cat  collection. 
Training  routines  of  this  position  require  lifting  a minimum  of  301bs.  without 
mechanical  assistance,  running,  climbing,  jumping  and  crawling.  Duties  include 
cleaning,  maintenance  of  area,  feeding,  assisting  trainers,  show  presentation  and 
training.  Excellent  public  speaking  skills,  ability  to  follow  directions  carefully,  work 
independently  as  well  as  in  a team,  and  positive  attitude  a must.  Requires  college 
degree  in  zoology,  biology,  animal  behavior  and/or  Moorpark  College,  EATM  graduate. 
Ability  to  work  flexible  hours,  minimum  one  (1)  year  experience  in  general  care  and 
mainenance  of  large  carnivores  required.  Starting  salary  $17,000.00/yr.  plus  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Ms.  Elissa  Knights,  Cincinnati  Zoo,  Cat  Ambassador 
Program,  3400  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  OH  45220.  For  more  information:  (513)  475- 
6176. 

The  following  two  (2)  positions  are  available  at  Caribbean  Gardens,  a 52- 
acre  botanical  and  zoological  preserve  in  Naples,  FL.  Applicants  for  both 
full-time  positions  should  be  willing  to  work  weekends,  holidays,  and 
occasional  overtime.  Benefits  include  paid  vacations,  insurance,  and  profit 
sharing  plan.  Salary  based  on  prior  experience  and/or  education.  Send 
resumes  to:  Human  Relations,  1590  Goodlette-Frank  Road,  Naples,  FL  34102, 
Fax:  (941)  262-6866  or  e-mail  at:  napleszoo@earthlink.net.  Website  address 
is:  www.caribbeangardens.com 

ANIMAL  CARETAKER  ...requires  A.S./B.S.  degree  in  a biological  science  and  a 
minimum  of  one  (1)  year  paid  experience  in  exotic  animal  management.  Successful 
applicant  shall  be  responsible  for  animal  husbandry,  keeper  talks,  record  keeping, 
and  light  maintenance.  Species  maintained  include  primates,  ungulates,  and  small 
mammals.  The  ability  to  work  independently  and  lift  501bs.  are  essential. 

ANIMAL  HANDLER. ..seeking:  one  experienced  show  person  to  participate  in  Safari 
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Canyon , a live  animal/multi-media  presentation.  Applicant  shall  care  for  and  handle 
small  mammals,  reptiles,  and  felids.  Confidence  in  public  speaking  is  vital. 
Individual  will  work  in  a team  environment  and  may  be  asked  to  take  part  in  special 
events  on  and  off  zoo  grounds. 

The  following  two  (2)  positions  are  available  at  Capron  Park  Zoo,  201  County 
St.,  Attleboro,  MA  02703;  Fax  (508)  223-2208.  For  either  position,  send  or 
fax  resume  and  references  to  Shira  Marcure,  Director  at  address  above. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  through  25  August  1999. 

ZOO  CARETAKER ..  .requires  an  Associate  Degree  and  two  (2)  years  experience 
with  exotics.  Shift  will  be  from  2:30  p.m.  - 11:00  p.m.  Tueaday  through  Saturday; 
additional  weekends  and  holidays  occasionally  included.  Will  be  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  animal  care  management,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  daily  care  of 
the  Education  Animal  collection,  diet  preparation,  enrichment  preparation,  exhibit 
and  grounds  maintenance  and  record  keeping.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits. 

HEAD  KEEPER/CURATOR . ..requires  a Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  and  three  (3) 
years  experience  with  exotics.  Supervisory  experience  in  a zoological  setting 
preferred.  Shift  will  be  Sunday  through  Thursday;  additional  weekends,  evenings 
and  holidays  occasionally  included.  Will  be  responsible  for  coordinating  and 
supervising  personnel,  conducting  staff  training,  implementing  veterinarian’s 
directives,  requisitioning  supplies  and  performing  site  inspections.  Acts  as  area 
keeper  during  staff  shortages.  Works  with  staff  on  exhibit  design/renovation/ 
construction  and  acquisition/disposition  of  animal  collection. 

ZOO  SPECIALIST...primarv  professional  staff  member  at  the  Menominee  Park 
Zoo.  Major  emphasis  of  the  position  is  the  general  care,  maintenance,  and  record 
keeping  for  the  zoo’s  animal  collection  and  support  facilities.  Assists  with  public 
relations  and  promotion  of  the  zoo  by  developing  and  implementing  wildlife  education 
programs,  exhibits,  and  tours.  The  position  will  be  involved  with  a “ground-level” 
master  plan  upgrade  of  the  entire  zoo.  It  is  an  AFSCME  represented  position  with 
a current  starting  wage  of  $14.94/hr.  Qualifications:  Minimum  of  two  (2)  year 
associate  degree  in  biology,  zoology,  wildlife  management  or  related  field,  plus  two 
(2)  years  of  demonstrated  experience  in  the  care  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles  or 
appropriate  animal  order  found  in  zoos.  Closing  date  is  30  September  1999.  For 
application  packet,  contact:  City  Of  Oshkosh  Parks  Department,  215  Church  Ave., 
R O.  Box  1130,  Oshkosh,  WI  54903-1130  or  call  (920)  236-5080. 

AVICULTURE  INTERN ..  .will  receive  intensive,  hands-on  training  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  a large  bird  collection.  Will  experience  all  aspects  of  bird  husbandry 
including  general  cleaning,  handling,  incubation,  record  keeping,  public  education, 
etc.  Seeking  college  students  or  recent  graduates  with  an  interest  in  avian 
management  biology.  Interns  will  work  with  the  aviculturists  for  a three-month 
period.  This  is  a volunteer  position  with  on-site  housing  provided.  Internships 
available  year-round.  Send  a letter  and  resume  with  references  to:  Tracy  Aviary, 
589  East  1300  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84105.  ATTN:  Kristine  McCue/Holly  Seitz. 

ZOOLOGIST St.  Catherines  Island  Wildlife  Survival  Center  - requires  Bachelor’s 
Degree  in  biological  sciences  or  related  field,  four  (4)  years  experience  working  with 
hoofstock  in  a zoo  or  similar  setting,  self-motivated  towards  problem  solving,  strong 
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interpersonal  skills.  Will  assist  in  the  management  of  a diverse  hoofstock  collection 
in  a unique  setting.  Responsible  for  daily  care  of  the  collection,  record  keeping, 
veterinary  assistance,  and  visitor  tours.  The  St.  Catherines  Island  Wildlife  Survival 
Center  is  a facility  of  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Society.  EOE.  Send  letter,  resume, 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Zoological  Position,  Wildlife  Survival  Center,  182 
Camellia  Road,  Midway,  GA  31320  or  e-mail  information  to:  wsc@clds.net< 

ZOO  KEEPER, ..private,  non-profit  Otter  Conservation  Facility  for  breeding  and 
study  programs  seeking  dedicated  individual  for  permanent  position.  Requires  one 
(1)  year  experience  with  exotic  animals— experience  with  mustelids  preferred. 
Responsible  for  daily  husbandry,  maintenance  of  animal  and  grounds  enclosures, 
diet  preparation  and  record  keeping.  Experience  with  animal  restraint  and  blood 
drawing  preferred.  Must  be  physically  strong  (able  to  lift  50#)  and  work 
independently.  Forty  (40)  hour  work  week,  including  some  weekends  and  holidays. 
Benefits  included.  Send  letter  and  resume:  Otter  Conservation  Center,  Inc.,  250 
Otter  Conservation  Rd.,  Statesboro,  GA  30458  or  Fax  to:  (912)  839-2551. 

ASSISTANT  EDUCATION  COORDINATOR. ..the  City  of  Lafayette  Parks  and 
Recreation  Dept,  is  seeking  an  individual  for  a 30-35  hours  per  week  position  with 
flexible  schedule  which  may  include  weekends,  evenings  and  holidays.  The 
incumbent  will  assist  in  coordinating  the  education  department  of  a small  zoo  which 
will  include  teaching  outreach  and  on-site  education  programs  to  children,  families, 
and  adults  as  well  as  coordinating  Volunteer/Docent  programs.  Requires  high  school 
education  or  equivalent.  Bachelor’s  degree  in  education,  natural  sciences,  or  related 
field  preferred.  Basic  knowledge  of  wildlife  and  teaching  experience  helpful.  Must 
have  ability  to  communicate  effectively.  First  Aid  and  CPR  certification  required  or 
have  the  ability  to  obtain.  Must  maintain  a valid  Indiana  driver's  license.  Pay  is 
$6.75  per  hour.  Applications  for  this  position  are  available  in  the  Human  Reources 
Office,  City  Hall,  20  N.  6th  St.,  Lafayette,  IN  47901.  Please  contact  Kathy  Wade, 
Director  of  Human  Resources  with  any  questions  at  (765)  476-4469  or  e- 
mail:kwade@city.lafayette.in.us< 

Check  AZA  Member  Institution  job  position  listings 
on  the  AZA  Home  Page:  http:/  / www.aza.org 


MOVING  ? 

Postage  costs  for  mailing  AKF  are  continuing  to  rise.  Each  time  we  receive 
an  AKF  back  from  the  Post  Office  due  to  an  unreported  change-of- 
address,  it  costs  the  Association  78  cents.  Help  keep  this  cost  down  by 
reporting  your  change-of-address  as  soon  as  you  know  it.  Turning  in  a 
change-of-address  card  to  the  Post  Office  does  not  guarantee  that  the 
address  change  will  be  sent  to  our  office.  AKF  is  sent  bulk-mail  rate  and 
is  not  automatically  forwarded,  so  you  may  miss  issues  if  you  do  not 
advise  AO  of  address  changes.  These  missed  issues  will  not  be  sent 
gratis  anymore,  but  may  be  purchased  for  the  regular$3.00  per  issue 
price. 

To  report  a change  of  address,  call  1-800-242-4519  (U.S.)  or  1-800-  468- 
1966  (Canada);  or  fax  (785)  273-1980. 
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AAZK  Membership  Application  check  here  if  renewal  [ ] 


Name  _ 
Address 
City 


State/Province 


Zip 


U.S.  Members 


Canadian  Members 


□ 

$35.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 

□ 

$40.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 

□ 

$30.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 

□ 

$35.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 

□ 

$30.00  Associate 
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About  the  Cover..... 

This  month’s  cover  features  a Dumeril’s  Monitor  (Varanus  dumerili)  drawn  by  Joseph 
Robertia,  a keeper  at  the  Nashville  Zoo,  Nashville,  TN.  This  species  is  found  from 
Eastern  Burma  south  through  southern  Thailand  and  Malaya,  Vietnam  and  Laos; 
and  also  in  Borneo.  Their  average  adult  size  of  1.21m  (4  ft.)  total  length.  Their 
habitat  is  aquatic,  arboreal  and  terrestrial.  Their  diet  consists  primarily  of  insects, 
spiders,  crabs  and  other  small  lizards.  Dumeril’s  monitors  are  still  rarely  bred 
successfully  in  captivity.  Thanks,  Robert! 

Information  for  Contributors 

Animal  Keepers'  Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be 
typed  or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts 
on  a disk  as  well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - 
Microsoft  Word  or  Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All 
illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and  tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a 
page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 8.5”  (14cm  x 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the 
text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in  the  final  bibliography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific 
name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal  name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use 
metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements  (standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis). 
Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month-year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour 
clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  finish  black  and  white  photos  only  are  accepted.  Color 
slides  should  be  converted  to  black  and  white  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm]  ) 
before  submission.  Clearly  marked  captions  should  accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit 
on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers  ’ Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication. 
Articles  of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals 
who  serve  as  referees  for  AKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  publish  articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments 
at  the  discretion  of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation 
unless  approval  is  requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned 
unless  accompanied  by  a stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and 
FAX  contributions  of  late-breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows. 
However,  long  articles  must  be  sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468- 
1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 

Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates 
and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy 
of  the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal 
may  be  ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 
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Scoops  <£  Scuttlebutt 

Revised  Enrichment  Notebook  Unveiled  at  Portland 

The  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  has  been  working  hard  to 
complete  the  revision  of  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook  and  the  ne 
edition  is  to  be  unveiled  at  the  1999  AAZK  National  Conference  in  Portland.  The  revised 
edition  includes  material  from  the  first  edition,  plus  additional  enrichment  resources, 
ideas,  etc.  The  revised  edition  has  been  organized  to  be  more  “user  friendly”  with  materials 
divided  into  tabbed  sections  with  catagories  including:  Overview,  Links,  Resources, 
Forms,  Guidelines,  Safety,  Browse  Plants,  Toxic  Plants,  Ideas,  Feeding,  Sensory,  Social, 
Manipulatable,  Exhibit  Furniture,  Contacts,  Recipes,  Bibliography  and  Index. 

This  revised  publication  will  be  available  in  two  forms:  held  within  a three-ring  silk- 
screened  binder;  or  just  the  “guts”  for  those  who  wish  to  put  the  information  into  their 
already  exisitng  enrichment  notebook.  Order  forms  and  information  on  prices  and  how 
to  purchase  the  Revised  Second  Edition  of  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook  will  appear 
in  the  October  issue  of  AKF. 

A publication  of  this  kind  is  very  expensive  to  produce  and  the  AAZK  Enrichment 
Committee  and  the  AAZK  Board  of  Directors  wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  following 
institutions  and  AAZK  Chapters  who  have  provided  financial  support  for  this  project: 
Columbus  Zoo  CCMC  ($1,000),  Puget  Sound  AAZK  Chapter  ($1,000),  Cleveland 
Metroparks  Zoo  ($500),  Lincoln  Park  AAZK  Chapter  ($200), , Little  Rock  AAZK  Chapter 
($200),  Calgary  Zoological  Society  ($200),  Birmingham  AAZK  Chapter  ($100),  and  North 
Carolina  Zoo  AAZK  Chapter  ($100).  (Editor's  note:  These  are  contributions  received  as  of 
our  press  time.) 

Chapter  Support  Continues  for  National  AAZK.  Inc. 

The  AAZK  Board  of  Directors  and  the  AAZK  Administrative  Office  staff  would  like  to 
thank  the  following  AAZK  Chapters  for  their  contributions  towards  the  general  operating 
budget  of  the  Association:  North  Carolina  AAZK  Chapter,  Asheboro,  NC  ($200 
unrestricted);  and  the  Central  Florida  AAZK  Chapter,  Orlando,  FL  ($200  unrestricted). 
Continuing  support  from  AAZK  Chapters,  individual  AAZK  members  and  interested 
zoological  institutions  allows  this  Association  to  move  forward  with  its  projects  and 
programs.  We  are  most  grateful  for  this  support. 

Crisis  Management  Resources  Book  Becomes  a Reality 

After  over  two  years  of  compiling  material,  working  with  contributing  authors,  and 
revising  and  reorganizing  formatting,  AAZK  is  pleased  to  announce  the  completion  of 
yet  another  publication  - Resources  for  Crisis  Management.  This  420-page  text  contains 
manuscripts  from  over  56  authors  representing  many  areas  of  the  zoological  field  from 
animal  keepers  to  veterinarians  to  public  relations  experts.  The  book’s  chapters  include: 
Factors  That  Influence  Crisis  Management  in  a Zoological  Setting;  Developing  An 
Emergency  Preparedness  Plan;  Emergency  Response  and  Crisis  Management  Teams; 
Public  Relations  and  the  Crisis  Situation;  Animal  Restraint  and  Animal 
IdentificationTechniques;  Dealing  with  a Crisis  Situation  (Zoological  Crisis,  Natural 
Disasters,  and  Madmade  Disasters);  Injury  and  Death  at  the  Zoo;  and  Taxon-Specific 
Crisis  Management  Protocols  . The  resource  book  also  includes  an  extensive  Appendix, 
and  a listing  of  supply  and  equipment  vendors. 

Susan  Chan,  Managing  Editor  for  Animal  Keepers'  Forum , served  as  Senior  Editor  for 
the  project,  and  Associate  Editors  are  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.,  Zoo  Curator,  Frank  Buck 
Zoo,  Gainesville,  TX  and  author  of  the  Reactions  column  in  AKF;  and  Diana  Guerrero, 
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Director  of  Ark  Animals,  Escondido,  CA,  and  author  of  the  ABC’s  column  in  AKF.  This 
new  publication  will  be  introduced  at  the  Portland  Conference  and  information  on  pricing 
and  how  to  order  it  will  appear  in  the  October  issue  of  AKF. 

Zoo  and  Aquarium  Facilities  Association  Seeks  Input 

Conservation  Mission  Statement  of  the  Aquarium  and  Zoo  Facilities  Association:  The 
Aquarium  and  Zoo  Facilities  Association  is  dedicated  to  increasing  our  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  inherent  worth  of  all  life  forms.  Toward  that  object,  we  commit 
our  combined  efforts  and  influence  in  conserving  all  plants,  animals  and  natural  resources 
while  educating  others  as  to  their  finite  limits  and  intrinsic  values. 

In  implementing  the  mission  of  the  Committee  and  AZFA’s  purpose  of  fostering  the 
exchange  of  information  within  our  organizations,  the  1998/99  Conservation  Committee 
is  focusing  on  the  subject  of  Utility  Conservation.  Questions  have  been  written  and 
published  in  the  AZFA  Outlet.  Results  of  the  questionnaire  are  being  discussed  at  the 
1999  conference  in  San  Diego  and  will  be  available  upon  request  following  the  conference. 

We  would  like  to  ask  members  of  other  organizations  (AAZK,  AZA,  AZH)  to  add  their 
input  into  the  information  we  are  collecting.  Please  answer  the  questions  with  as  little 
or  as  much  detail  as  you  can  provide. 

Electric  Utility  Conservation 

1)  Does  your  facility  participate  in  the  conservation  of  electrical  utilities? 

2)  If  yes,  what  kind  of  projects  does  your  facility  utilize  for  electricity  conservation 
(lighting  systems,  alternative  power  sources,  remote  sensors  to  turn  power  on  and 
off)?  And  do  you  educate  your  visitors  on  your  conservation  efforts? 

3)  What  costs  are  involved  in  the  conversion  to  energy  efficient  programs? 

4)  Do  you  have  a savings  or  time  line  for  payback  in  energy  costs? 

Water  and  Sewer  Conservation 

1)  Does  your  facility  participate  in  the  conservation  of  water  and  sewer  utilities? 

2)  If  yes,  what  kind  of  projects  does  your  facility  utilize  for  water  and  sewer 
conservation  (timing  or  meter  systems,  alternative  water  sources)?  If  no,  are  there 
limiting  factors  preventing  your  facility  from  water  conservation? 

3)  What  costs  are  involved  in  the  conversion  to  water  efficient  programs? 

4)  Do  you  have  a savings  or  time  line  for  payback  in  water  and  sewer  costs? 

Conservation  of  Fossil  Fuels 

1)  Does  your  facility  participate  in  the  conservation  of  fossil  fuels  (gas,  petroleum, 
etc.)? 

2)  If  yes,  what  are  the  projects  utilized  for  fuel  conservation  (electronic  or  solar 
power  usage,  decreasing  fuel  consumption)?  If  no,  what  are  the  limiting  factors 
preventing  your  facility  from  participating  in  fuel  conservation? 

3)  What  costs  are  involved  in  the  conversion  to  fuel  efficient  programs? 

4)  Do  you  have  a savings  or  time  line  for  payback  in  fuel  costs? 

Please  respond  to  the  questions  and  send  your  response  to:  Mary  Wykstra-Ross, 
Utah’s  Hogle  Zoo,  2600  E.  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84108;  (801)  584- 
1714;  e-mail  at  mwykross@xmission.com< 
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Coming  events 

AZA  1999  National  Conference  - Sept.  24-28, 
1999.  Minneapolis,  MN.  For  information 
contact  Lucinda  McCandless  via  e-mail: 
AZAconf@mail.mnzoo.state.mn.us 

Association  of  Zoo  Veterinary  Technicians  Sept. 
24-30, 1999  in  Indianapolis,  IN.  For  information 
contact:  Julie  Hutt,  RV.T.,  Indianapolis  Zoo,  1200 
W.  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis, IN  46222-4500; 
phone:  (317)  630-2090;  Fax:  (317)  630-5154; 
e-mail : j hutt  @ mai  1 . i ndy  zoo . com 


120551,  San  Diego,  CA  92112-0551;  fax  (619) 
232-41 17;  e-mail:vthompson@sandiegozoo.org 


The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Aquarium 

and  Zoo  Facilities  Association  (AZFA)  will  be 
held  in  San  Diego,  CA  from  3-6  October  1999. 
The  conference  will  be  hosted  by  the  San  Diego 
Zoo,  the  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park, and  Sea 
World  of  California.  For  more  information, 
contact:  Sue  Hennings,  Sea  World  of  California, 
Plant  Engineering,  500  Sea  World  Drive, 
San  Diego,  CA  92109  (619)  226-3931; 
email:suehennings@anheuser-busch.com;  OR 
Sherry  McGartland,  San  Diego  Zoo,  P.  O.  Box 
120551,  San  Diego,  CA  92112  (619)  231-1515 
ext.  4307;  email:smcgartland@sandiegozoo.org 

American  Association  of  Zoo  Veterinarians 

(AAZV1- October  9-14, 1999  in  Columbus,  OH. 
Assoc,  of  Reptile/Amphibian  Veterinarians 
(ARVA)  to  meet  Oct.  5-9.  For  information, 
contact:  Wilbur  Amand,  VMD,  Executive 
Director/A AZV  and  ARAV,  6 North  Pennell  Rd., 
Media,  PA  19063;  Phone:  (610)  892-4812, 
Fax:  (610)  892-4813;  or  e-mail 

75634.235  ©CompuServe. com 

Fourth  International  Wildlife  Ranching 

Symposium  and  Trade  Show  - November  8-12, 
1999,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.  Hosted  by  the 
North  American  Elk  Breeders  Association. 
Inquiries  reagrding  scientific  program,  papers  and 
posters  to:  Lyle  Renecker,  Chairman,  RR  #5, 
Stratford,  ON,  Canada  N5A  6S6;  phone  - (519) 
393-6425  and  Fax  (519)  393-6404;  e-mail 
Itrenecker@golden.net.  For  general  information: 
Paula  Whiting,  North  American  Elk  Breeders 
Assoc.,  P.O.  Box  1640, Platte  City,  MO  64079; 
phone -(816)  431-3605  and 
Fax  (816)  431-2705;  e-mail  - paula@naelk.org 

Committing  to  Conservation  Conference: 

Making  a Difference  - December  10-12,  1999 
in  San  Diego,  CA.  Conference  themes  include: 
Being  savvy  about  cultural/social  issues  affecting 
in-situ  projects;  How  to  influence  human  behavior 
and  conservation  outcomes;  and  Practical  local 
issues  and  solutions.  Optional  conservation  field 
project  opportunity  offered  on  Dec.  9th.  For 
information  contact:  Valerie  Thompson,  P.  O.  Box 


Panda  2000  International  Conference  - October 
16-19,  2000.  Hosted  by  the  Zoological  Society 
of  San  Diego  and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund.  For 
further  information,  contact  local  arrangements 
chair,  Helena  Fitch-Snyder,  Zool.  Soc.  of  San 
Diego,  PO  Box  120551,  San  Diego,  CA  92112, 
phone  (619)  557-3954,  fax  (619)  557-3959,  ore- 
mail:  helena@sandiegozoo.com 

ARAZPA/ASZK  Conference  2000  - March  20- 
24, 2000  in  Gold  Coast,  Australia.  Hosted  by  Sea 
World.  For  further  information  contact:  Aileen 
Forrester,  ARAZP/ASZK  Conference  Oragnizer, 
Sea  World,  P.  O.  Box  190,  Surfers  Paradise,  Qld, 
4217,  Australia. 

7th  Western  Black  Bear  Workshop  - May  2-4, 
2000  in  Coos  Bay,  OR.  Hosted  by  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Registration 
and  program  information  available  from:  Dave 
Immell, Oregon  Dept,  of  Fish  & Wildlife,  4192 
N.  Umpqua  Hwy.,  Roseburg,  OR  97470;  phone 
(541)  440-3353;  Fax  (541)  673-0371;  e-mail: 
dave.a.immell@state.or.us 
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RATS  AND  MICE 

Bill  & Marcia  Brant 

6115  SW  137th  Avenue 
Archer.  FL  32618 

(352)  495-9024 
FAX  (352)  495-9781 
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ABC  S 

Animal  Behavior  Concerns  & Solutions 

A Question  and  Answer  Forum  for  the  Zoo  Professional 


E3y  Diana  Guerrero,  Independent  Dehavior  Consultant, 
Ark  Animals  of  California,  San  Diego,  CA 


Topic  of  the  Month:  Training  Programs.  American  Zoo. 

Question 

How  long  does  it  take  to  develop  a training  program?  And  can  you  suggest 
what  some  of  the  steps  are? 

Answer 

This  is  not  a simple  question  to  answer  since  there  are  a lot  of  variables  that 
can  apply  and  because  there  are  a number  of  influencing  factors  that  come  into 
play.  To  implement  a good  training  program  can  be  as  simple  or  as  complex  as 
you  or  your  facility  want  to  make  it. 

In  house  and  existing  staff  programs  will  require  good  planning  and 
communication.  They  will  also  need  to  function  within  the  confines  of  established 
routines  and  seniority  systems.  In  addition,  solid  record  keeping,  consistency 
in  application,  solid  education  about  training  concepts  and  principles,  and 
practical  experience  in  applying  those  are  the  cornerstones  of  a solid  foundation. 

Contracted  services  are  another  option.  Ideally  they  will  come  into  implement 
a program  while  integrating  zoo  staff  into  it,  and  enable  the  zoo  staff  to  maintain 
the  program  once  it  is  established.  Program  time  would  vary  according  to  how 
many  of  their  staff  are  onsite  to  assist  and  how  in-depth  the  programming  is. 

Adaptability  or  sensitivity  of  the  animals  in  the  collection  and  the  exhibit  or 
facility  design  are  additional  influences.  So,  you  can  see  that  there  is  a lot  to 
consider.  Some  of  the  steps  you  might  want  to  take  are  listed  below. 

Planning 

To  be  successful  you  will  require  a good  roadmap.  To  develop  this  map  you 
should  ask  some  of  the  following  questions: 

Who  will  he  involved ? 

This  list  should  include  those  from  management,  keeper  staff,  trainers  and 
others.  Is  everyone  as  enthusiastic  or  would  it  be  more  advantageous  to  divide 
duties  according  to  interest  and  aptitude? 

Will  there  he  a chain  of  authority? 

Who  will  make  a final  decision  in  the  event  of  disagreement?  If  someone  has 
training  aptitude  will  they  be  enabled  to  be  successful  if  there  is  disagreement? 
If  this  is  to  be  a team  effort,  how  will  decisions  be  made? 
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What  resources  will  he  needed ? 

How  can  staff  get  their  education  on  principles  of  training?  Can  this  come 
through  an  existing  keeper-training  program?  How  can  staff  develop  their 
training  skills?  Who  will  be  able  to  answer  their  questions?  What  tools  will  be 
needed?  What  effect  will  this  have  on  other  keeper  duties?  How  can  staff 
successfully  handle  training  and  other  duties? 

How  do  you  set  training  goals'? 

Can  staff  state  the  final  objective  and  then  go  back  and  develop  the  steps  to 
reach  it?  What  is  the  time  estimation  of  completion?  Is  this  based  on  the 
aptitude  of  the  animals  and  the  keepers/trainers?  AND  is  it  reasonable?  Has 
it  been  done  before  elsewhere?  If  so,  have  you  sourced  that  information  and 
strategies? 

How  can  you  obtain  clear  communication ? 

Written  and  verbal  exchanges  are  critical  to  maintain  consistency  and  avoid 
frustration  of  animals  and  staff  Daily  communication  is  important  and  more 
formal  weekly  meetings  or  other  regular  efforts  should  be  planned.  This  will 
be  an  important  element  in  gaining  ongoing  success  while  avoiding  mistakes 
that  could  create  serious  setbacks. 

Will  this  work  in  your  current  system  or  routine ? 

Will  there  need  to  be  adaptations?  For  instance  can  you  function  within  the 
confines  of  established  routines  and  seniority  systems? 

What  records  will  you  need  to  keep  ? 

How  can  you  obtain  reliable  records  between  subjective  participants?  How  can 
you  streamline  this  process?  You  might  want  to  categorize  by  animal  for  ease  of 
application.  Be  sure  you  have  written  clear  criteria  for  the  behavior.  Consistency 
is  needed  for  both  the  verbal  and  written  cues  and  for  the  performance  by  the 
animal.  Consistency  in  how  many  requests  for  the  behavior  are  allowed  and 
other  such  matters  should  be  developed  in  the  training  goal  area  but  fall  into 
this  category  too! 

How  will  you  gain  additional  skills ? 

Solid  education  about  training  concepts  and  principles  might  be  acquired  through 
a staff  behaviorist,  through  a consultant,  or  through  a college  course.  If  you 
want  to  make  yourself  crazy  there  is  a computer  program  called  “Sniffy  the 
Rat.”  However,  practical  experience  through  the  application  of  these  principles 
will  help  you  to  understand  them  beyond  anything  else.  Try  them  on  your  dog 
or  your  neighbor’s  pet! 

Notes 

I have  found  that  most  people  will  take  about  30  days  of  consistent  application 
in  training  to  begin  to  drop  old  habits  and  acquire  the  skills  needed  for  training. 
By  60-90  days,  depending  on  how  many  practice  and  application  opportunities 
they  experience,  most  people  are  fairly  comfortable  with  basic  training. 

The  integration  periods  for  staff  that  I have  encountered  within  the  private 
animal  and  zoo  industry  have  always  been  between  three  to  six  months.  This 
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allows  integration  and  familiarization  with  animals  and  routines.  So,  I would 
think  that  would  be  a reasonable  window  to  shoot  for  in  your  getting  a 
comprehensive  program  pulled  together. 

Resources  of  Interest 

Chance,  P.  1998.  Learning  and  behavior.  Brooks/Cole  Publishing. 

Houpt,  Katherine.  1998.  Domestic  animal  behavior  for  veterinarians 
and  animal  scientists.  Iowa  State  University  Press. 

Kazdin,  A.E.  1994.  Behavior  modification  in  applied  settings. 

Brooks/Cole  Publishing. 

Mazur,  James.  1997.  Learning  and  behavior.  Prentice  Hall. 

McFarland,  David,  ed.  1987.  The  Oxford  companion  to  animal  behavior. 

Oxford  University  Press. 

Pryor,  K.,  1999.  Don’t  shoot  the  dog!  Bantam  Books. 

Ryan,  Terry  1998.  The  toolbox  for  remodeling  your  problem  dog. 

Howell  Book  House. 

About  the  Author:  Since  1978,  ARKANIMALS.COM  Director,  Diana  Guerrero  has  worked 
professionally  in  a variety  of  animal  facilities.  Attending  and  completing  courses  in  both  animal 
management  and  training  from  institutions  both  here  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  she  has  been 
affiliated  with  some  of  the  best  organizations.  She  is  an  alumni  of  The  Moorpark  College  Exotic 
Animal  Training  & Management  Program,  The  Gentle  Jungle  Animal  Affection  Training  School,  The 
International  Training  Centre  at  the  Jersey  Wildlife  Preservation  Trust,  and  special  program  extensions 
with  Marwell  Zoological  Park  and  Kent  University.  Guerrero  started  her  career  in  the  marine  mammal 
field  working  as  a naturalist,  and  subsequently  became  involved  with  terrestrial  animals  in  zoos  and 
other  facilities.  Guerrero  writes  a variety  of  animal-related  columns,  including  the  popular  series, 
Unusual  Animal  Careers  and  does  seminars  nationally.  Watch  for  two  of  her  book  projects  in  the 
summers  of  1999  and  2000!  Questions  for  ABCs  should  be  submitted  to  Diana  directly  via  e-mail:> 
arkabc@arkanimals.com<  or  via  regular  mail  to  ARKANIMALS.COM,  P.O.  Box  1 154,  Escondido, 
CA  92033  USA. 


Contact  Information  for  Bowling  for  Rh  inos  a 


iair 


Effective  immediately  the  following  is  new  contact  information  for  Patty 
Pearthree,  Chair  of  the  Bowling  for  Rhinos  project:  318  Montibello  Dr.,  Cary, 
NC  27513-2479;  e-mail  is  ppear3@aazk.org;  phone  - (919)  678-0449.  All 
correspondence/inquiries  for  Bowling  for  Rhinos  should  now  be  directed  to  this 
new  address/phone/email.  This  includes  requests  for  sponsorship  forms, 
questions  needing  answers,  etc. 
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Quality  exotic 
animal  diets 


CDJrrTDI  Til  Nutritionally  balanced 
Dl  lav  1 tvUJVl  Fixed  formulation  • Economical 

When  you  need  a complete  line  of 
high-quality  dry  and  frozen 
animal  diets  for  your  feeding 
program,  call  Animal  Spectrum. 


NEBRASKA  BRAND 

4 \ 


Frozen  feline  diets 
Frozen  bird  of  prey  diets 
Frozen  canine  diet 
Chunk  and  chopped  horsemeat, 
hearts,  livers,  rib,  shank, 
knuckle  bones,  and  tailbones 


SPECTRUM 


Banana  flavored  psittacine/primate,  20%  protein  dry 
Banana  flavored  primate.  Pro-Plus  25%  protein  dry 
Leaf  Eater  primate  dry  Omnivore  dry 

Marmoset/T amarin  dry  Polar  Bear  dry 

Ratite  dry 


BROOD-RITE 

HEATERS 


Bulbless  heaters—nothing  to  break 
Safe  around  all  animals  and 
bedding  material . 

Even  heat  distribution  in  240.  500, 
or  750  wattages. 


One  call  does  it  all 

FREE  1-800-228-4005 

FAX  308-534-7015 


Animal  Spectrum,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  721 

North  Platte,  NE  69103-0721 


Cegislative  Update 

Compiled  by  Georgann  Johnston 
Legislative  Advisor 
Sacramento , CA 


Rhino  Poaching  Returns  to  South  Africa 

A male  rhino  with  a 37cm  horn  became  the  first  poaching  victim  in  two  years  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Songimvelo  Game  Reserve  of  South  Africa.  Investigators  for  the 
Mpumalanga  Parks  Board  (MPB),  who  oversee  a number  of  wildlife  parks  and  reserves 
throughout  the  country  have  identified  a suspect.  Unfortunately  it  appears  to  be  a 
member  of  the  park  ranger  staff 

MPB  investigating  officer,  Herman  Erasmus,  stated  that  the  rhino’s  death  was  senseless, 
pointing  out  once  again  that  rhino  horn  is  useless.  “Rhino  horns  are  made  of  the  same 
stuff  as  your  fingernails.  How  much  would  you  charge  for  your  nail  clippings?”  he 
asked.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  only  culture  that  still  believes  rhino  horn  has 
exceptional  worth  are  found  in  the  East,  where  men  believe  the  horn  to  be  an  aphrodisiac. 

Erasmus  declined  to  place  a value  on  the  horn,  stating  that:  “We  don’t  want  people  to 
think  the  horns  are  worth  millions  and  then  set  off  a bout  of  poaching.”  The  horn  itself 
has  not  yet  been  found.  The  suspect  remains  in  custody  at  the  Magistrate’s  Court. 

Source:  WildNet  Africa  News  Online  2 August  1999 


Fears  for  Lions  Recently  Released  into  Game  Reserve 

Six  lions  released  into  the  Hluhluwe/Umfolozi  Game  Reserve  in  the  last  week  of  July 
1999  are  almost  certain  to  die  within  the  next  year  of  bovine  tuberculosis  (BTB),  according 
to  the  KwaZulu-Natal  Nature  Conservation  Service.  BTB  is  a slowly  degenerative  disease 
with  no  known  cure.  It  is  carried  by  buffalo  but  infects  lions  when  they  prey  on  infected 
animals. 

A study  last  year  of  approximately  80  lions  already  residing  in  the  reserve  revealed  that 
nearly  all  of  them  are  suffering  from  the  disease.  Hluhluwe  officials  attempted  to  justify 
the  introduction  of  the  six  new  lions  on  the  basis  that  the  existing  population  was  very 
inbred,  and  that  new  genetic  lines  might  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  possible  infection. 

This  position  was  refuted  by  conservationist  and  lion  expert  Gareth  Patterson  who  stated 
that  the  incidence  of  disease  is  so  high  and  the  newly  introduced  population  so  small, 
that  any  effect  on  beating  the  disease  is  highly  unlikely. 

Source:  WildNet  Africa  News  Online  2 August  1999 


Canned  Primates  on  the  Menu? 

A number  of  African  countries,  with  South  Africa  taking  the  lead,  have  instigated  a plan 
to  can  and  sell  baboon  meat  for  human  consumption.  Proponents  of  the  plan,  primarily  a 
group  of  businessmen  and  farmers,  have  argued  that  the  animals  should  be  trapped, 
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slaughtered  and  their  meat  canned  for  sale  in  west  and  central  Africa,  where  it  could 
prevent  the  killing  and  eating  of  endangered  gorillas,  chimpanzees  and  other  primates. 

Additionally,  some  baboon  meat  is  already  being  exported  to  certain  European  countries 
and  has  been  found  on  the  menu  of  elite  restaurants  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  South  African  government  postponed  a decision  on  a proposal  to  construct  a 
slaughterhouse  and  processing  center  just  before  last  month’s  elections  but  the  issue  is 
now  being  raised  again. 

Opponents  of  the  plan  come  from  a diverse  group  including  the  International  Primate 
Protection  League  and  philosophy  professors  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  England. 
Generally,  the  opposition  is  based  on  recent  research  that  demonstrates  the  close  genetic 
relationship  between  humans  and  other  primates  and  the  fact  that  species  such  as  the 
apes  can  learn  language  and  communicate  via  computerized  signals  or  sign  language. 

Source:  Chicago  Sun-Times  News  2 August  1999 


Nairobi  Not  Immune  from  Poaching  Either 

In  late  July,  governmental  authorities  seized  45  elephant  tusks  in  Nairobi  - the  largest 
single  seizure  in  over  ten  years.  A spokesperson  for  the  National  Parks  and  Game 
Reserves  stated  that  the  find  “conjured  up  a vision  of  the  1970s  when  poachers  slaughtered 
game  with  abandon,  bringing  down  our  elephant  population  from  600,000  to  a mere 
19,000  in  the  space  of  a decade  or  so.” 

In  commenting  on  the  find,  Charles  Njonjo,  Kenya  Wildlife  Service  chairman  pointed 
out  that  tourists  don’t  come  to  Kenya  to  see  the  people,  they  come  because  of  the  animals. 
“To  allow  a few  individuals’  selfishness  to  jeopardize  the  national  economic  prospects 
and  our  heritage  would  be  to  indulge  in  folly  beyond  measure.”  Njonjo  used  hard  statistics 
to  support  his  position  by  pointing  out  that  a single  elephant,  during  a normal  life  span, 
will  generate  more  than  a thousand  times  the  amount  of  money  received  by  a poacher 
for  a pair  of  tusks.  Thus,  it  is  makes  good  economic  sense  to  pressure  the  population  to 
report  poachers  and  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  this  type  of  unfortunate  incident  from 
happening  again. 

Finally,  Njonjo  pointed  out  that  Kenya’s  position  on  the  sale  of  ivory  (i.e.  no  sales)  is  the 
right  one,  and  that  to  relax  the  ban  on  the  trade  in  ivory  (as  was  done  at  the  last  CITES 
convention)  is  to  encourage  the  wanton  decimation  of  entire  elephant  populations.  Kenya, 
therefore,  calls  upon  CITES  to  tighten  the  ban  on  the  ivory  trade  again  when  it  meets 
next  year  because  the  loosening  to  allow  countries  to  divest  themselves  of  “stockpiles” 
has  also  created  a new  black-market  for  poached  ivory  fromliving  creatures. 

Source:  The  Nation  Newspaper  (Nairobi,  Kenya)  1 August  1999 


South  Africa’s  National  Zoo  Under  Siege  Over  Black  Rhino  Sale 

The  Director  of  the  National  Zoological  Gardens  of  South  Africa  in  Pretoria  is  currently 
under  attack  by  conservation  groups  from  around  the  world  over  the  sale  of  a black 
rhinoceros  to  a French  consortium  for  hunting.  The  sale  actually  took  place  over  18 
months  ago  but  news  of  it  was  not  leaked  to  the  press  and  public  until  this  summer. 

In  response  to  the  criticism,  the  Director  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  he  was 
informed  that  the  animal  might  be  transferred  to  a protected  area  in  the  KwaZulu- 
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Natal  Park  However,  when  asked  about  the  animal’s  lineage,  the  National  Zoo  also 
reported  that  the  rhino  was  the  product  of  a hybrid  cross  between  two  sub-species  and 
would  not  be  suitable  for  any  future  breeding  program.  The  National  Zoo  Director  claimed 
that  at  no  time  was  he  directly  involved  in  any  negotiations  with  the  buyer  that  indicated 
that  the  rhino  would,  instead,  be  resold  to  a canned  hunt  organization.  As  of  this  writing, 
the  status  of  the  rhino  “ dead  or  alive  ” is  unknown. 

Source:  WildNet  Africa  Online  30  July  1999;  Press  Release  from  South  African 
National  Zoological  Gardens,  30  July  1999 


Nine  More  Tuli  Elephants  Find  Homes  in  Protected  National  Park 

We  last  reported  that  there  were  fourteen  of  the  approximately  30  elephants  (“Tuli 
elephants”)  remaining  in  protective  custody  in  South  Africa  while  their  ownership  and 
future  disposition  was  worked  out  amongst  the  various  interested  parties.  Now,  nine  of 
the  remaining  14  elephants  have  been  transferred  to  the  Marakele  National  Park  in  the 
Northern  Province  of  South  Africa.  They  will  undergo  a short  period  of  acclimatization 
and  then  will  be  released  into  the  Park  to  roam  freely. 

The  transfer  was  facilitated  after  many  days  of  intense  negotiations  between  the  RSPCA, 
the  Rhino  & Elephant  Conservation  Organization,  the  purported  owner  of  the  elephants, 
government  representatives,  and  other  interested  parties.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund  South  Africa,  a new  home  was  located  and  the  transfer  was  arranged. 
To  facilitate  the  arrangement,  WWF-SA  took  legal  possession  of  the  elephants  and  then 
“donated”  them  to  the  South  African  National  Parks  Board. 

A spokesperson  for  the  Marakele  National  Park  said  that  the  location  was  a good  choice 
for  these  young  elephants  because  it  has  suitable  facilities  to  hold  them  for  a short 
adaptation  period  and  has  a wild,  stable  population  of  elephants  with  experienced 
matriarchs,  which  is  important  for  their  social  rehabilitation.  Additionally,  there  are  no 
significant  ecotourism  activities  in  the  area  in  which  the  elephants  will  be  released, 
allowing  them  time  to  recover  from  their  horrendous  experiences  to  date  as  far  as  humans 
are  concerned. 

Source:  South  African  National  Parks  Media  Release  29  July  1999 


Canadian  Aleutian  Goose  Proposed  for  ESL  Removal 

The  U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  has  proposed  to  remove  the  Aleutian  Canadagoose 
{Brant a canadensis  leucopareia ),  currently  listed  as  threatened,  from  the  list  of 
endangered  and  threatened  wildlife.  Current  research  on  the  population  of  this  species 
in  North  America  shows  that  it  has  recovered  and  that  the  recovery  is  due  to  four  factors: 
the  removal  of  introduced  Arctic  foxes  (Alopex  lagopus)  from  some  of  its  nesting  islands; 
the  release  of  captive-bred  and  wild,  translocated  family  groups  of  geese  to  fox-free  islands, 
protection  due  to  limitations  on  hunting,  and  better  management  of  migration  and 
wintering  habitat. 

Further  information  about  the  proposal,  including  the  statistical  research  done  to  justify 
the  claim  that  populations  have  increased  significantly,  can  be  obtained  by  contacting 
Greg  Balogh,  USFWS,  605  West  4th  Ave.,  Room  G-62,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501,  (907) 
271-2778. 

Source:  Federal  Register  Online  3 August  1999  vol..  64,  no.  148 
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Congo  War  Takes  Toll 


The  New  York  Times  7/27  reported  the  civil  war  in  Congo  has  led  to  an  increase  in 
poaching  and  the  ivory  trade.  In  one  national  park,  100  of  the  250  lowland  gorillas  and 
300  of  the  400  elephants  have  been  killed  since  1996. 

Source:  GREENlines  Issue  # 935  814/99 

Tiger  Conservation  Grants  Announced 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bruce  Babbitt  today  announced  14  grants  totaling  $260,000  for 
on-the-ground  tiger  conservation  projects  awarded  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
with  money  provided  by  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tiger  Conservation  Fund.  In  his  remarks, 
Babbitt  challenged  Americans  to  pitch  in  to  save  the  world’s  last  remaining  wild  tiger 

populations. 

At  latest  count,  there  were  no  more  than  5,000  to  7,000  tigers  left  in  the  wild.  All  tigers 


are  protected  under  the  U.S.  Endangered 
International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species 
(CITES),  an  international  conservation  treaty. 

Congress,  recognizing  the  need  to  do  more  to 
save  rhinos  and  tigers,  passed  the  Rhinoceros 
and  Tiger  Conservation  Act  in  1994  and 
reauthorized  it  in  1998.  Through  the  Act, 
Congress  created  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tiger 
Conservation  Fund  to  provide  grant  money  for 
on-the-ground  projects  in  countries  where  wild 
rhinos  and  tigers  are  found.  These  grants, 
administered  and  awarded  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  are  matched  with 
contributions  from  partners  in  those  African 
and  Asian  countries.  They  provide  the 
financial  support  to  help  build  the  capacity  to 
conserve  the  species  and  their  habitats. 

Since  1996,  the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  awarded  56  grants  totalling  $970,000  to 
12  African  and  Asian  countries  for  rhino  and 
tiger  conservation.  This  money  has  been 
tripled  by  matching  funds,  provided  in  most 
cases  by  the  grant  recipients,  bringing  the 
total  to  almost  $2.7  million. 

The  new  tiger  grants  are  going  to  conservation 
groups  in  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Nepal, 
Russia,  and  Vietnam.  They  will  be  used  to 
fund  education  and  training  workshops,  the 
production  of  educational  materials,  long-term 
studies  of  tiger  prey  ecology,  monitoring 
programs,  law  enforcement,  and  arts  festivals 
designedto  enhance  tiger  conservation  efforts 
in  those  countries. 

Source ; USFWS  News  Releasae  6/21 199 


Species  Act  and  by  the  Convention  on 
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/ f Question  andflnsterForua  for  tAeZoo  Professional  on  Crisis  tjanagenient 


By  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.,  Zoo  Curator 
Frank  Buck  Zoo,  Gainesville,  TX 

Question 

Are  there  different  types  of  tactics  and  equipment  that  can  be  utilized  for  different 
animals  in  a crisis?  Part  II 

Comments 

Now  that  a basis  has  been  established  in  regards  to  commonly  used  equipment 
for  capture  and  restraint  (August  1999  AKF ),  it’s  time  to  talk  about  specific 
applications.  First,  each  of  the  previously  discussed  pieces  of  equipment  can  be 
used  for  capture/recapture  in  both  captive  and  field  management  situations, 
{ex  situ  tin  situ).  As  a matter  of  history,  many  of  the  pieces  of  restraint  equipment 
used  in  captive  situations  were  first  developed  for  field  use.  Therefore,  there  is 
a large  amount  of  published  reference  material  that  can  provide  species-specific 
success/failure  ratios  for  each  application. 

Second,  in  my  experience  it  is  best  to  use  a combinatin  of  techniques  and 
equipment  to  recapture  animals.  In  a standard  exhibit  or  holding  area  using  a 
dart  gun,  net  pole,  or  field  hook  will  probably  suffice.  In  this  type  of  situation  it 
is  simply  a case  of  using  skill,  patience  and  common  sense.  To  be  honest,  I 
believe  this  comes  with  training  and  experience.  However,  everything  changes 
when  the  animal  is  out  of  its  enclosure’s  primary  containment  and  free-roaming. 
This  is  where  it  gets  interesting.  Only  the  better  dart  rifles  have  the  ability  to 
be  accurate  over  distance.  So  for  a dart  rifle  to  be  truly  effective  and  to  get  a 
solid  hit,  the  animal  must  be  within  range  or  contained  so  that  a shot  can  be 
taken. 

So,  for  different  species  and  situations  not  all  capture  techniques  are  applicable. 
There  are  probably  several  ways  to  demonstrate  what  I am  describing,  but  I 
will  opt  for  animal  classifications  to  explain.  This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
species-specific  capture  techniques. 

Reptiles 

The  easiest  way  to  handle  or  restrain  reptiles  is  to  use  a field  hook.  Once 
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captured,  the  reptile  can  be  transferred  to  a holding  box,  pillowcase,  snake  bag, 
or  trashcan.  For  that  matter,  an  upturned  trashcan  can  be  effective  in  a pinch. 
Directed  barriers  can  also  be  effective  in  guiding  the  specimen.  In  a truly  difficult 
situation,  with  no  alternatives,  a Co2  fire  extinguisher  could  be  effective  against 
an  aggressive  specimen.  Larger  specimens  may  require  a combination  of  directed 
barriers,  ropes,  nooses,  or  large  nets. 

Birds 

Birds  are  fragile  specimens  and  that  immediately  rules  out  many  of  the  normal 
capture  technqiues.  The  most  common  method  is  to  use  a pole  net.  Other 
options  would  be  to  bait  a cage  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a tree  for  instance  or 
hang  a mist  net  across  a flight  path.  Drop  nets  or  cannon  nets  can  be  effective 
over  baited  areas  or  stations  when  dealing  with  a large  group  of  birds.  Sometimes 
effective,  but  not  always,  is  placing  a member  of  the  same  species  (caged)  in  the 
capture  area.  Keeping  birds  wing  clipped  or  pinioned  helps. 

Small  Mammals 

Once  again  these  are  often  fragile  sepcimens,  but  also  equipped  with  special 
environmental  adaptations.  Let’s  put  this  another  way,  they’re  usually  small, 
fast,  fragile,  and  have  excellent  sight.  Translation:  “a  royal  pain  in  the  catch”. 
Contain  in  a building  if  at  all  possible,  otherwise  use  directed  barriers  to  move 
towards  personnel  with  nets.  Effective  equipment  to  use  would  be  pole  nets, 
cast  nets,  or  net  guns  on  low  charge.  If  they  do  get  into  tree(s),  try  pole  nooses 
or  mist  nets.  Hint:  if  at  all  possible  keep  these  animals  away  from  trees,  otherwise 
your  day  is  about  to  get  interesting.  If  all  else  fails,  try  using  live  animal  traps 
such  as  Hav-a-Hart®  baited  with  their  favorite  food.  Once  confined  these  animals 
can  be  manually  restrained  (cinch  nets,  nooses,  or  gauntlets)  or  simply 
transported  in  the  trap.  If  a transfer  to  a box,  sack,  or  Vari-Kennel®  is  to  be 
attempted,  then  step  into  an  enclosed  space  or  under  a large  net,  second  chances 
at  capture  are  rare.  Otherwise,  pole  dart  or  hand  inject  to  sedate.  Dart  guns 
could  be  used  in  certain  circumstances,  but  I wouldn’t  recommend  it.  Darts  are 
not  terribly  accurate  and  off-target  hits  could  result  in  a serious  injury.  Watch 
for  capture  myopathy. 

Next  Month:  Tactics  and  Equipment,  Part  III 


If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments 
on  previously  published  material,  please  send  them  to:  Reactions/AKF,  635 
S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka,  KS  66606-2066. 

(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology 
and  wildlife  management.  His  education  and  experience  include  a B.  S.  in  wildlife 
management  and  post-graduate  work  in  zoology;  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant;  Shoot 
Team  leader,  ERT  Member,  and  Senior  Keeper  and  Large  Mammal  Keeper  at  various 
AZA  facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis  management  in  zoological  institutions, 
which  draws  upon  practical  experience  and  training  as  a Rescue  Diver,  Hunter  Safety 
Instructor,  NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPRf  First  Aid  Instructor.) 
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New  & Renewing  AAZK  Professional, 
Institutional,  and  Contributing  Members 


New  Professional  Members 

Kim  Elaine  Zirpolo,  Zoo  New  England 
(MA);  Michelle  C.  Gaudreau,  Beardsley 
Zoo  (CT);  Karen  M.  Davis,  Utica  Zoo 
(NY);  Peter  Bellizzi,  Catoctin  Wildlife 
Preserve  (MD);  Nicole  McClure, 
Baltimore  Zoo  (MD);  Phillip  Miller 
and  Steve  Sivell,  Pine  Mountain  Wild 
Animal  Park  (GA);  Lesley  Ruddiman, 
Zoo  World  (FL);  Jon  Meador, 
Gatorland  Zoo  (FL);  Greg  Nixon, 
Lowry  Park  Zoo  (FL);  Melissa 
Rawlins,  Busch  Gardens  (FL);  Mark 
D.  Wilson,  DVM,  Marion  Nature  Park 
and  Teaching  Zoo  (FL);  Marc 
Kirkpatrick,  Disney’s  Animal 
Kingdom  (FL);  Barbie  L.  Kellner, 
Detroit  Zoo  (MI);  Ned  Warner, 
Milwaukee  County  Zoo  (WI);  Annette 
H.  Van  Der  Griend,  Lincoln  Park  Zoo 
(IL);  Robert  Meadows,  Ralph  Mitchell 
Zoo  (KS);  Donald  L.  Huslig,  Brit 
Spaugh  Zoo  (KS);  Joseph 
Messenbaugh,  Oklahoma  City  Zoo 
(OK);  Patty  Vernon  and  Kelly  A.  Lorenz, 
Dallas  Zoo  (TX);  Michael  Lamkin, 
Amarillo  Zoo  (TX);  Charles  Moxley, 
Siegfried  & Roy  (NV);  Liza  Carlson, 
Lion  Photo  Studios  (NV);  Eileen  Neff, 


San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park  (CA); 
Sharon  E.  Alkire,  Oakland  Zoo  (CA); 
Jennifer  Dissette,  Cat  Tales  Zoological 
Park  (WA);  Shannon  K.  Jensen,  Alaska 
Zoo  (AK);  and  Marcia  Airth,  Valley  Zoo 
(Alberta). 

Renewing  Contributing  Members 

John  Seyjagat,  Director 
The  Lubee  Foundation 
Gainesville,  FL 

New  Institutional  Members 

Oregon  Zoo 
Tony  Vecchio,  Director 
Portland,  OR 

Renewing  Institutional  Members 

Prospect  Park  Zoo 
Lewis  Greene,  Director 
Brooklyn,  NY 


Need  to  Reach  AAZK? 

1-800-242-4519  (U.  S.) 

1-800-468-1966  (Canada) 

FAX:  (785)  273-1980 


or  write 


Administrative  Office  Staff 


AAZK,  Inc. 

635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd. 
Topeka,  KS  66606-2066 
U.  S.  A. 


Barbara  Manspeaker  - 

Administrative  Secretary 
Susan  Chan  - 

Managing  Editor  AKF 

Orca  - 


Office  Cat 


Office  Hours:  9:00  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  CST 
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A CROSSTOWN  KEEPER  EXCHANCE 

By  Marcia  Campbell , Keeper 
Lincoln  Park  Zoo,  Chicago,  IL 
Jeanne  Brown,  Keeper 
Brookfield  Zoo,  Brookfield,  IL 

Introduction 

Lincoln  Park  Zoo  is  currently  offering  a new  Master  Keeper  Program  to  their 
staff  in  which  they  must  complete  a number  of  objectives  prior  to  receiving  any 
monetary  benefit.  A keeper  exchange  is  one  objective  an  individual  can  choose 
to  set  up  with  another  institution.  This  program  allows  individuals  to  cross- 
train  in  a corresponding  area  in  another  zoo  and  is  a learning  experience  that 
the  keepers  may  not  otherwise  have  the  opportunity  to  experience.  We  exchanged 
places  for  a period  of  ten  days.  Marcia  went  to  the  Children’s  Zoo  at  Brookfield 
Zoo  (BZ)  and  Jeanne  went  to  Lincoln  Park  Zoo’s  (LPZ)  Children’s  Zoo  and  Farm- 
In-The-Zoo. 

At  Brookfield  Zoo 

This  zoo  is  located  on  more  than  200  acres  in  a suburb  of  Chicago.  At  the 
Children’s  Zoo,  a permanent  keeper  staff  of  nine  cares  for  a variety  of  animals. 
Farm  animals  are  also  included  in  this  section  of  the  zoo.  This  area  of  the  zoo 
consists  of  five  runs.  Two  of  the  runs  are  predominantly  indoor  runs  (small 
mammals,  farm  animals  and  herps)  while  the  other  three  are  outdoor  runs 
(large  mammals  and  North  American  animals).  The  run  work  is  usually 
completed  by  mid-morning  so  that  the  rest  of  the  day  can  be  devoted  to  animal 
training.  Many  of  the  animals  at  the  Children’s  Zoo  are  used  in  seasonal 
presentations.  Memorial  Day  through  Labor  Day  is  when  the  staff  presents  the 
“Animals  in  Action”  shows.  These  are  scripted,  well-planned  events  that  take 
place  twice  a day  for  the  enjoyment  and  education  of  a grandstand  full  of  guests. 
All  of  the  “stars”  are  trained  using  operant  conditioning  methods.  One  Keeper 
is  designated  the  contact  person  in  charge  of  a particular  animal’s  training.  In 
this  way,  the  staff  remains  consistent  in  its  training  methods.  Keepers  record 
behaviors  performed  on  clipboards  that  are  devoted  to  each  animal  that  is 
trained.  I was  very  impressed  with  the  amount  of  time  that  is  devoted  to  training. 
On  a day  with  minimal  interruptions,  the  keepers  spent  more  than  half  of  their 
working  hours  on  training.  This  is  attributed  to  having  adequate  staff  on  hand 
to  complete  the  daily  run  work.  During  peak  season,  the  keeper  staff  is 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  16  seasonal  keepers.  These  keepers  are  also 
involved  in  the  animal  training.  The  maximum  amount  of  time  a seasonal  can 
remain  employed  is  1550  hours  per  calendar  year.  It  takes  a lot  of  organization 
and  teamwork  to  coordinate  and  train  such  a large  staff. 

The  permanent  keeper  staff  at  BZ  are  also  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
volunteers.  This  includes  training  them  on  animal  handling  procedures. 
Currently  there  are  40  volunteers  at  the  Children’s  Zoo.  The  volunteers  are 
able  to  get  certain  handleable  animals  from  their  enclosures  to  meet  the  visitors. 
Both  volunteers  and  keepers  help  to  supervise  the  contact  yard.  While  I was 
there,  the  contact  yard  housed  goats  (Capra  hircus).  In  the  barn  area  of  the 
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Children’s  Zoo  an  area  called  the  “pet  and  learn  circle”  is  the  place  where  guests 
can  touch  animals  held  by  keepers  or  volunteers.  Cow  milking  demonstrations 
are  also  done  once  daily  by  the  keepers.  In  the  summer,  goat  milkings  are  also 
added.  Volunteers  will  sometimes  narrate  these  activities,  but  they  do  not 
perform  the  milkings  themselves.  The  milkings  are  done  in  an  open  parlor 
with  an  automated  milking  system. 

My  experience  at  BZ  was  very  rewarding  and  enjoyable.  I learned  a lot  of  training 
techniques  with  many  different  types  of  animals.  Since  then,  I have  begun 
using  some  of  the  operant  conditioning  techniques  on  two  castrated  dairy  goats 
and  one  chicken  ( Gallus  gallus  ).  Since  LPZ  does  not  hold  performances  like 
BZ,  this  training  is  being  used  to  facilitate  veterinary  treatments  and  for 
enrichment  purposes.  The  goats  learned  their  behaviors  quickly  and  seem  to 
really  enjoy  the  short  workouts.  As  might  be  expected,  the  chicken  was  slower 
to  learn  but  now  completely  target  trained  and  can  also  perform  short  flights 
from  keeper  to  keeper.  Overall  the  exchange  was  very  worthwhile.  I’d  like  to 
extend  my  gratitude  to  all  of  the  staff  at  the  Children’s  Zoo  at  BZ  for  teaching 
me  and  allowing  me  to  participate  in  this  exchange  program.  I hope  that  Lincoln 
Park  and  Brookfield  Zoo  keepers  continue  to  participate  in  keeper  exchanges  in 
all  departments.  I also  hope  that  this  program  expands  to  include  other  zoos. 
Another  keeper  at  LPZ  who  is  very  involved  with  our  dairy  animals  has  expressed 
an  interest  in  participating  in  an  exchange  with  a keeper  from  the  Children’s 
Zoo/Farm  area  of  Milwaukee  County  Zoo. 


Brookfield  Zoo:  Photo  at  left  shows  seasonal  keeper  training  a llama  to  walk  up  stairs  and 
through  grandstand  for  “Animals  in  Action”  Shows.  At  right,  seasonal  keeper  shown  training 
goat  kid  to  target  on  bottle.  ( Photos  provided  by  the  authors ) 
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Lincoln  Park  Zoo:  Top  photo  shows  keeper  target  training  a leghorn  chicken.  Photo  below 
shows  volunteers  at  the  Farm-in-the-Zoo  putting  on  a horse  grooming  demonstration.  (Photos 
provided  by  the  authors ) 
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At  Lincoln  Park  Zoo 

The  zoo  is  located  on  35  acres  in  downtown  Chicago.  The  Children’s  Zoo  and 
Farm-In-The-Zoo  are  two  separate  areas  at  Lincoln  Park  and  offer  the  zoo  visitor 
a wide  range  of  educational  experiences. 

The  staff  at  the  Children’s  Zoo  consists  of  nine  full-time  keepers  who  are 
responsible  for  the  care  of  all  the  animals  in  the  educational  programs  (small 
mammals,  birds,  herps)  and  their  exhibit  animals  (birds  of  prey,  small  mammals 
and  some  small  hoofstock).  A small  off-site  zoo  (Indian  Boundary  Park)  is  also 
covered  by  one  of  the  Children’s  Zoo  and  Farm  staff  on  a rotational  basis.  This 
satellite  zoo  is  located  in  a northwest  neighborhood  of  Chicago.  The  staff  is 
kept  busy  with  their  daily  animal  husbandry,  training  the  volunteer  staff  in 
animal  handling  and  providing  the  volunteers  with  animals  for  their  daily 
educational  programs.  While  the  keeper  staff  is  kept  very  busy,  they  still  find 
time  for  some  animal  training  with  their  river  otters  (Lutra  canadensis  ) and 
alpaca  (Lama  pacos.).  Both  species  are  trained  in  a variety  of  behaviors  which 
assists  in  their  daily  husbandry  as  well  as  providing  them  with  another  form  of 
behavioral  enrichment.  Zoo  visitors  can  watch  these  training  sessions  as  they 
happen  and  learn  more  about  the  animals  and  their  care. 

The  Farm-In-The-Zoo,  located  at  the  south  end  of  the  park,  houses  a variety  of 
domestic  animals  and  has  a staff  of  six  full-time  keepers.  This  area  of  the  zoo 
helps  to  educate  the  zoo  visitor  about  where  our  food  and  fiber  come  from.  Cow 
milking  demonstrations  are  scheduled  twice  daily  and  are  performed  by  the 
staff  in  an  automated  dairy  parlor.  Goat  milking  demonstrations  are  done  twice 
daily  and  are  performed  manually  by  the  volunteers.  Other  animal  and  non- 
animal presentations  take  place  throughout  the  day.  An  after  school  program 
called  “Zootrition”  takes  place  in  the  late  afternoon  during  the  school  year  to 
teach  “latch-key”  children  about  healthy  eating  habits  and  general  nutrition. 
These  kids  are  also  allowed  to  participate  in  milking  a goat.  An  agricultural 
crop  garden  and  a children’s  garden  are  also  displayed  during  the  growing  season. 

The  staff  at  both  areas  of  the  zoo  are  kept  busy  with  their  daily  animal  husbandry 
and  are  also  heavily  involved  in  the  educational  programs  as  well.  The  volunteer 
program  is  extensive  in  both  areas  with  72  volunteers  in  the  Children’s  Zoo  and 
50  at  the  Farm.  The  keeper  staff  is  responsible  for  training  all  volunteers  in 
animal  handling  and  assisting  them  in  a variety  of  animal  presentations. 
Keepers  also  enjoy  the  educational  experiences  with  the  zoo  visitor  and  provide 
valuable  informal  demonstrations  as  time  and  staffing  allows. 

While  the  Keeper  Exchange  Program  is  an  objective  for  Lincoln  Park  Zoo’s  Master 
Keeper  Program,  it  offers  keepers  at  other  institutions  a learning  experience 
we  may  not  otherwise  have.  The  staff  at  both  institutions  can  offer  each  other 
a variety  of  learning  experiences  from  different  perspectives.  My  experience  at 
LPZ  was  very  educational  and  memorable.  I was  fascinated  with  all  of  their 
educational  programs  and  the  way  the  keeper  staff  helped  to  facilitate  them.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  gratitude  to  the  entire  staff  at  Lincoln  Park  and  hope 
that  more  keepers  will  participate  in  this  experience. 
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Book 


Equine  Behaviour,  Principles  and  Practices 
Written  by  Daniel  Mills  and  Kathryn  Nankervis 
Iowa  State  University  Press,  1998 
2121  S.  State  Ave,  Ames,  IA  50014-8300 
Softcover,  240  pp.,  $34.95 


Reviewed  by  Nell  Bekiares 
Graduate  Student 
Southern  Illinois  University 


This  book  is  basically  a summation  of  lectures  on  horse  behavior  originally  given 
at  De  Montfort  University  Although  it  looks  like  a text  book  and  is  written  like 
lectures,  it  does  not  require  scholarly  study  to  be  useful.  The  line  drawings  that 
accompany  the  text  are  delightful.  The  cover  photo  alone  is  enough  to  make 
one  pick  up  this  book  for  further  investigation. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  section  is  titled  “Understanding 
Behaviour  Concepts,”  the  second,  “Mechanisms  of  Behaviour,”  and  the  third  is 
titled  “The  Flexibility  of  Behaviour  and  its  Management.”  Each  chapter  has 
references  and,  if  used  as  text,  has  questions  and  topics  for  discussion.  In 
addition,  a good  index  is  included  at  the  end. 

As  its  title  implies,  the  first  section  defines  behaviour.  It  discusses  important 
ethological  concepts  and  the  history  of  behavior.  While  some  of  the  discussion 
focus  on  equids,  most  of  it  is  so  general  that  the  concepts  apply  to  any  higher 
organism.  The  chapters  include  discussions  on  study  design,  genetics,  the 
evolution  of  the  horse  (you  may  wish  to  skip  chapter  3 if  you  are  not  interested 
in  horses),  and  the  lifetime  development  of  behavior  as  the  interaction  of  genes 
and  the  environment.  I found  the  chapter  on  study  design  really  helpful.  It 
takes  one  through  the  process  of  scientific  investigation  from  the  first  observation 
to  different  types  of  investigation  through  measurement  and  sampling 
techniques. 

In  the  second  section,  we  find  specifics  of  horse  physiology.  If  you  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  behavior  of  horses  specifically,  skip  the  second 
section.  However,  chapter  5,  the  first  of  the  section  is  worth  inspection.  It 
describes  the  nervous  system  and  its  relationship  to  behavior.  It  is  general 
enough  to  cover  mammalian  physiology,  and  in  some  cases  other  vertebrates  as 
well.  The  following  chapters  discuss  the  senses,  communication  and  social 
organization,  and  sexual  and  reproductive  behavior  specific  to  the  horse. 

The  last  section,  covering  60  pages  and  two  chapters  is  the  most  relevant  to  zoo 
biologists.  The  first  chapter  discusses  training  methods — what  works  and  what 
does  not,  and  why.  While  not  every  zoo  animal  is  trained  per  se,  many  of  our 
actions  as  keepers  reinforce  behaviors  that  may  be  undesirable.  We  are  in  fact, 
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training  the  animal  to  behave  in  a certain  manner  by  our  actions.  Stereotypy 
at  feeding  times  is  a common  example. 

When  stimuli  such  as  the  keeper  coming  into  a holding  area  become  associated 
with  a reward  (feeding),  the  stereotypical  excited  behavior  at  the  keeper’s 
presence  is  reinforced.  The  final  chapter  discusses  welfare.  Assessment  of 
welfare  is  difficult  at  best,  because  we  can  not  directly  ask  the  animal  what  it 
needs.  The  topic  of  stereotypy  is  brought  up  in  this  chapter  as  well.  When  we 
bring  an  animal  into  captivity,  we  remove  many  of  its  motivational  needs  such 
as  the  need  to  find  shelter  or  food,  because  we  provide  the  animal  with  these 
products.  On  the  other  hand,  the  goal-directed  behavior  may  be  as  important 
as  reaching  the  goal  itself.  In  other  words,  the  grazing  behavior  may  be  as 
important  to  the  horse  as  the  nutrients  derived  from  grazing.  Stereotypies  may 
fill  the  time  void  left  by  the  absence  of  goal-directed  behavior. 

Because  of  the  usefulness  and  generality  of  the  first  and  third  sections  of  the 
book,  I would  recommend  this  as  “light  reading”  to  give  a person  a review  or 
overview  of  animal  behavior.  It  is  not  highly  technical,  but  covers  all  the  right 
concepts  in  an  easily  understandable  manner.  While  a college  text  on  animal 
behavior  may  cost  $50-$100,  this  one  at  $35  is  a bargain. 

Title:  Wildlife 

Author/Photographer:  Mitsuaki  Iwago 
Chronicle  Books  1998 
85  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
605  Pages,  Hardbound,  $40.00;  Paperback,  $24.95 

Review  by  Harlan  Deckert,  Docent 
Los  Angeles  Zoo,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

This  is  basically  a picture  book,  but  it  has  other  valuable  features.  The  author 
has  previously  written  and  photographed,  among  others,  “Serengeti”,  a best 
seller  published  in  1986. 

Most  of  the  text  is  included  in  a six-page  preface  and  notations  adjacent  to  each 
photograph.  The  preface  outlines  Iwago’s  history  and  experiences  while  taking 
animal  photographs  all  over  the  world.  An  excellent  world  map  showing  the 
locations  he  has  visited  is  included  at  the  end  of  the  preface. 

The  book  is  segregated  into  sections  on  a geographic  basis:  Pacific  Ocean,  North 
America,  Central  and  South  America,  Antarctica,  Africa,  Asia  and  Oceania.  In 
each  section,  the  animals  photographed  are  indigenous  to  the  area. 

There  are  photos  of  many  species  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  some  fish  and  a 
few  cephalopods.  The  short  captions  by  each  photo  are  quite  descriptive  and 
cover  considerable  interesting  and  valuable  information  about  the  animals’ 
behavior,  habitat,  prey  and/or  predators,  geographic  locations  and  other 
adaptations. 
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There  are  many  intriguing  photographs  of  adults  with  their  young,  interplay, 
courtship  activities,  herd  migrations  and  other  typical  animal  behaviors.  Also, 
many  of  the  photographs  are  of  animals  with  beautiful  backgrounds  of  forest, 
tundra,  savannah,  mountains,  ocean  and  sky 

The  greater  majority  of  photos  are  outstanding.  A few  of  the  more  intriguing 
are;  a pair  of  puffins  among  the  flowers  (page  129);  a group  of  giraffes  posing  in 
front  of  departing  rain  clouds  (page  340);  a herd  of  elephants  casting  long 
shadows  (page  268);  and  groups  of  marabou  storks,  gazelles  and  wildebeests  in 
front  of  a partial  rainbow  which  disappears  into  the  top  of  an  acacia  tree. 

Among  the  more  valuable  sections  of  the  book  is  an  appendix  which  includes 
reduced  black  and  white  photos  of  most  of  the  species  covered  in  the  book.  They 
are  grouped  by  taxonomic  order  and  show  a page  number  on  which  a full-color 
photo  may  be  found.  Each  one  also  has  a listing  including;  the  common  name, 
the  scientific  name,  the  order  and  family,  the  distribution,  the  size  and  weight 
and  miscellaneous  notes.  If  the  book  wasn’t  so  big  and  heavy,  it  would  make  a 
good  field  guide. 

Finally,  there  are  two  excellent  indexes.  One  of  common  names  and  the  other  of 
scientific  names. 

This  book  will  be  of  interest  to  all  zoo  personnel  (including  docents  and  other 
volunteers)  and,  as  a matter-of-fact,  to  anyone  who  loves  animals. 


New  Publication  Available  on  Venomous  Snakes 

The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Amphibians  and  Reptiles  (SSAR)  has  announced  the 
publication  of  “Venomous  Snakes:  A Safety  Guide  for  Reptile  Keepers”  written  by 
William  Altimari.  This  24-page  booklet  contains  a wealth  of  information  about  the 
habits,  sizes,  venom  yeilds,  symptoms  of  enovemation,  and  temperatures  of  59 
species  of  snakes  of  the  families  Elapidae  (cobras  and  their  allies)  and  Viperidae 
(vipers  and  pit  vipers).  The  booklet  includes  an  Introduction  as  well  as  sections  on 
Equipment  and  General  Guidelines,  followed  by  Species  Accounts,  and  ending  with 
sections  on  Venoms  and  Conclusions. 

The  price  of  the  booklet  is  $6.00  plus  $2.00  shipping  for  the  first  copy  and  an 
additional  $1.00  shipping  for  each  subsequent  copy.  Orders  should  be  sent  to:  Dr. 
Robert  D.  Aldridge,  Department  of  Biology,  Saint  Louis  University,  3507  Laclede 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  MO  63103-3658;  e-mail:  ssar@sluvca.slu.edu;  phone  - (314)  977- 
3568.  Makes  checks  payable  to  “SAAR”. 
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jt/y'Behavioral  Enrichment 
, TIONS  # Occupational  Husbandry 

* V* 


By  Kayla  Grams , Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum 
and  Gretchen  Ziegler ; Sequoia  Park  Zoo 


Bundle  Toys  and  Food  Puzzles 

Option  1 - Take  cardboard  tubing  or  PVC  pipe  and  cut  to  desired  length.  Paint 
on  a layer  of  Elmer’s  glue  or  latex  rubber.  While  still  wet,  roll  tube  in  feathers, 
frayed  rope  ends,  grass  or  moss.  Allow  to  dry  and  fill  with  shredded  paper  and 
mealworms  or  close  off  the  ends  of  tube  and  drill  holes  in  the  center  to  be  filled 
with  crickets,  raisins  etc. 

Option  2 - Take  bundles  of  sticks  or  feathers  and  dip  one  end  in  Elmer’s  glue, 
latex  rubber  or  flour/water  paste.  Let  dry.  Stuff  food  items  into  the  center  or 
dip  twine  or  yarn  into  latex  and  wind  around  sticks  or  feathers.  Place  in  a jar 
with  fish  food  flakes  or  dried  shrimp  and  allow  to  absorb  scent  overnight. 

Option  3 - Heat  PVC  pipe  with  a butane  torch  or  pipe  bender  until  pliable  enough 
to  bend  into  branch  like  shapes.  Sand  and  scorch  the  surface  to  create  a wood 
like  texture.  Drill  holes  in  pipe  and  cap  both  ends. 

Option  4 - Cut  recycled  plastic  lumber  into  log  like  shapes  (basically  handled 
like  wood).  Drill  full  of  holes  for  stuffing  in  treats. 

Option  5 - Bamboo  cane  is  divided  by  nodes  into  sections  called  internodes,  to 
modify  the  bamboo  to  make  enrichment  devices  a)  cut  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
nodes  on  each  to  create  a tube  for  cut  pieces  of  fruit,  vegetable,  etc.,  b)  cut  above 
the  node  on  one  end  and  below  it  on  the  other  to  a tube  with  a bottom,  fill  with 
fruit  juice  and  freeze  to  make  a popsicle,  or  smear  the  inside  with  jam,  honey 
etc.,  c)  cut  outside  the  joints  on  both  sides  to  make  a tube  with  both  ends  closed. 
Next,  drill  holes  along  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  one  on  each  end.  Leave  in  bin 
with  mealworms  and  they  will  self-load! 

Option  6 - Seed  logs  or  eggs  can  be  made  by  mixing  1 part  plaster  (flour  can  be 
substituted  using  less  water  to  get  the  paste  consistency)  with  2 parts  birdseed 
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and  enough  water  to  make  a thick  slurry,  then  pour  into  a variety  of  containers 
such  as  cardboard  tubes,  plastic  egg  molds  ( nylon  stocking  containers)  etc. 
Drill  a hole  in  the  container  of  choice  to  allow  the  material  to  be  poured  in.  Wait 
an  hour  for  the  plaster  mix  to  set  and  then  demold.  Lay  a string  inside  the 
container  before  pouring  if  you  want  to  hang  the  piece,  makes  a great  treat  for 
parrots. 


Materials  for  Possible  Enrichment  Items 

Items  Sources 

Elmer's  Glue  Craft  and  Hobby  Stores 

Latex  molding  compound  Art  Supply  & Pottery  Stores 

Casting  Plaster 
Yam  & Twine 

PVC  Pipe  & end  caps  Hardware  Stores 

Manila  rope  (for  fraying  out) 

Butane  Torch 


Plastic  Lumber 
In  various  dimensions 
2x4,  4x4,  etc. 


Charles  Watts  Co. 
(206)  783-8400 
FAX  (206)  783-8545 


Found  Objects  - 

Feathers,  sticks,  dried  grasses,  flowers,  frayed  cloth,  burlap  strips,  birdseed, 
peat  moss,  sphagnum  moss,  cardboard  tubing  (from  paper  towels  etc.) 

— . Stephanie  Snyder ; WPZ  Exhibit  Crew,  Cheryl  Frederick 
Woodland  Park  Zoological  Gardens,  Seattle , WA 


(Ideas  appearing  in  this  column  have  not  necessarily  been  tested  by  the  editors 
for  safety  considerations.  Always  think  ahead  and  use  good  judgement  when 
trying  new  ideas.  Eds.) 


You  are  invited  to  submit  material  for  the  Enrichment  Options  Column.  This 
might  include  recipes , toys , puzzle  feeders , olfactory  enrichment  ideas,  etc. 
Drawings  and  photos  of  enrichments  are  encouraged.  Send  to:  AKF  / Enrichment 
Options,  635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd Topeka , KS  66606-2066 . 


Visit  the  new  AAZK  Enrichment  Website  - www.enrich.org/aazk  or 
join  the  Enrichment  Listserve  by  e-mailing  - jackbeil@humboldtl.com 
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B4,  aviora  I /\ct  ivilg  Budget  of 

Bl  ac  kRh  ipIO  (Diceros  bicornis  bicornis) 

at  a VCatering  Place 

Field  Notes 

A Collaborative  Observation:  Etosha  Ecological  Institute/Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom 

By 

Farshid  Mehrdadfar,  Zoological  Manager 
Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  FL 


The  following  is  a summary  of  field  notes  made  during  October/November  1998  by 
the  author  while  on  an  internship  at  Etosha  National  Park  (Republic  of  Namibia). 
These  recordings  are  submitted  in  this  journal  as  baseline/reconnaissance 
observations.  Although  numerous  studies  have  been  conducted  on  behavior  of  black 
rhinos,  the  following  observations  were  made  to  explore  possible  behavioral 
similarities  between  animals  managed  in  captivity  and  those  in  the  field.  In  writing 
this  article  it  was  my  intention  not  to  presume  any  correlation  between  the  behaviors 
exhibited  by  animals  in  captivity  and  the  animals  in  the  wild,  but  rather,  provide  a 
snapshot  picture  of  animal’s  activity  at  a watering  hole.  This  recording  of  the 
behaviors  exhibited  by  black  rhinos  (Diceros  bicornis  bicornis)  at  a watering  hole  is 
submitted  as  a baseline/preliminary  observation  in  the  hopes  of  strengthening  a 
possible  future  case  study. 

Introduction 

Activity  budgets  are  connected  with  drives  or  needs  and  the  stimulating  situations 
which  together  govern  behavior.  A stereotyped  program  therefore  presupposes  the 
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regular  arousal  and  quiescence  of  drives  in  correlation  with  an  external  situation 
which,  by  necessity,  has  to  be  a stable  system  in  its  stimulus  value.  Obviously  all 
kinds  of  adaptive  reactions  to  changes  in  the  environmental  situation  disturb  regular 
and  stereotyped  program  patterns. 

Black  rhinos  eat  woody  plants,  therefore  their  habitat  must  supply  sufficient  food 
in  the  form  of  young  trees  and  shrubs.  Black  rhinos  are  dependent  on  water  and 
they  normally  drink  daily  or  on  alternate  days  during  the  dry  summer  months. 
Black  rhinos  will  frequently  wander  great  distances  from  water  and  their  range 
includes  the  drier  areas  of  Southern  Africa.  This  phenomenon  can  probably  be 
explained  by  their  dietary  preference  and  social  behavior. 

“In  the  semi-arid  and  arid  regions  of  the  subcontinent  most  grasses  are  ephemeral, 
being  annuals  with  a short  lifespan.  After  rain  showers  they  germinate  quickly, 
grow,  produce  seeds,  and  have  disappeared  before  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  In  these 
areas,  therefore,  there  would  not  be  enough  fodder  for  bulk  grazers  such  as  white 
rhino.  Furthermore,  in  contrast  to  white  rhino  who  live  in  family  groups,  black 
rhino  are  solitary,  and  a lower  density  of  food  would  meet  their  requirements.  In 
general,  woody  plants  are  more  resistant  to  drought  than  grass.  In  the  arid  areas 
the  woody  vegetation  is  restricted  to  washes.  These  dry  washes  frequently  provide 
enough  food  to  sustain  a single  rhino.  Black  rhinos  also  show  an  affinity  for  broken, 
mountainous  terrain.  Bearing  all  this  in  mind  it  is  not  strange  to  find  that  black 
rhinos  have  a wider  geographical  distribution  than  white  rhinos,  not  only  in  southern 
Africa  but  also  the  rest  of  the  continent  (E.  Joubert,  1996)”. 

In  Namibia  black  rhinos  possibly  occurred  all  the  way  from  the  Orange  River  in  the 
south  to  the  Kunene  River  in  the  north.  However,  their  distribution  was  mostly 
limited  to  the  broken  mountainous  region  between  the  Namib  Desert  and  the  sandy 
plateau  of  the  interior.  In  the  pro-Namib  they  moved  deep  into  the  Namib  Desert 
along  the  seasonally  flowing  rivers.  Their  distribution  eastward  on  the  plateau  was 
probably  limited  by  the  shortage  of  surface  water  and  preferred  food  plants.  The 
latter,  especially  the  Acacia  species,  are  restricted  to  clay  and  calcrete  soils.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  black  rhino  ever  lived  in  the  sandveld  regions  of  northeastern 
Namibia.  In  the  east  they  probably  did  live  in  the  Omarambas  that  drain  into 
Botswana.  The  highest  density  of  black  rhinos  in  Namibia  was  in  the  mixed  acacia 
vegetation  zones  of  northwestern  Namibia,  (Figure  1). 

Observation  Area 

Etosha  National  Park:  Covering  22,270  square  kilometers  (8,600  square  miles), 
Etosha  National  Park  ranges  from  dense  bush  to  large  open  plains  where  herds  of 
animals  roam  as  free  as  they  did  in  the  days  when  the  world  was  new  (Figure  2). 
Conservationists  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  game  parks  in 
the  world.  Broadly  speaking,  the  vegetation  of  the  park  is  predominately  of  two 
subtypes,  tree  Savannah  in  the  east  and  shrub  and  thorn-tree  Savannah  in  the 
west.  Etosha’s  animals  are  typical  of  those  found  in  the  southern  Savannah  plains 
of  Africa.  Five  rare  or  endangered  species,  the  black  rhinoceros,  black  faced  impala 
( Aepyceros  melampus  petersi ),  Hartmann’s  mountain  zebra  ( Equus  zebra  hartmani), 
Roan  antelope  ( Hippotragus  equinus)  and  the  Damara  dik-dik  ( Madoqua  kirki) 
live  in  this  habitat.  Today  the  park,  although  little  more  than  a quarter  of  its  original 
size,  remains  one  of  the  world’s  most  impressive  game  sanctuaries. 
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Figure  1 

Historical  Distrbution  of  Black  Rhino  in  Namibia 


Figure  2 

Etosha  National  Park 
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During  the  boundary  changes  a control  post  was  established  at  Okaukuejo  - one  of 
four  designed  to  combat  the  spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  contain  illegal 
hunting  and  gun-running  on  the  north.  Although  Okaukuejo  Fort,  built  in  1901, 
has  long  since  disappeared,  the  post  still  serves  as  the  main  administrative  camp  in 
the  park  and  also  houses  the  Ecological  Institute  from  where  the  research  and 
management  of  nature  conservation  are  directed.  In  1953  B J G de  la  Bat,  the  first 
game  ranger  to  be  stationed  at  Etosha,  arrived.  The  only  inhabitants  at  that  time 
were  Haikom  Bushmen. 

* It  must  be  noted  that  my  internship/volunteer  work  at  Etosha  National  Park  was 
granted  after  receiving  the  temporary  work  permit  from  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs, 
Republic  of  Namibia  and  was  supervised  by  Dr.  Conrad  Brain,  senior  veterinarian 
at  Etosha  Ecological  Institute.  Data  collected  and  presented  in  this  journal  represent 
a collaborative  effort  with  Etosha  Ecological  Institute  science/conservation  staff. 

Methodology 

During  my  internship  at  Etosha  National  Park,  all  of  my  observations  as  it  relates 
to  this  summary/field  notes  were  conducted  at  Okaukuejo  watering  hole.  Two 
hundred  hours  of  data  were  collected  at  this  location,  of  which  110  hours  were  scored 
as  the  direct  observation  of  black  rhino  activity/interaction  at  this  site.  All 
observations  were  made  between  1900  hrs.  and  0600hrs.  Primary  observations  at 
this  location  were  centered  around  identifying  the  individual  black  rhinos  that  were 
present  at  this  site  for  purposes  of  cross-reference  to  the  identification  data  bank  at 
the  Etosha  Ecological  Institute  (EEI).  Sixteen  individual  rhinos  were  identified  at 
this  location,  “The  aging  of  an  immature  black  rhinoceros  using  ratio  of  body  size 
between  the  calf  and  the  cow  (After  Peter  Hitchins)”  diagram  (Figure  3)  and  the 
“Rhino  Identikit"  diagram,  by  Dr.  Eugene  Joubert,  (Figure  4)  were  utilized  for 
identification.  In  order  to  better  understand  and  record  the  behaviors  exhibited  at 
this  site,  a basic  ethogram  and  data  sheet  were  produced.  Thus  by  applying  One- 
zero  sampling  method  with  intervals  of  15  seconds,  (i.e.  total  number  of  intervals, 
from  the  time  a black  rhino  was  present  at  the  watering  hole,  divided  by  number  of 
intervals  each  animal  exhibited  any  of  the  behaviors  described  on  ethogram  was 
scored  as  one). 

From  the  studies  conducted  by  Dr.  Eugene  Joubert  on  activity  cycles  of  black  rhinos 
(On  the  Clover  Trail  by  Dr.  Eugene  Joubert,  1996),  it  was  determined  the  hours  of 
observations  set  aside  for  these  field  notes  were  1900  hrs  to  0600  hrs. 

Results  and  Discussions 

To  better  understand  the  activity  budget  of  the  black  rhino  at  the  watering  hole, 
one  must  examine  the  activity  cycle  of  the  animal  and  all  the  elements  that  could 
influence  this  cycle.  Complex  elements  of  nature  constitute  the  climate  of  a given 
area.  These  elements  are  interrelated  and  their  influences  on  biota  are  exerted  in 
various  ways.  Although  the  influence  of  microclimate  is  infinitely  more  important 
to  plants  and  smaller  creatures,  one  cannot  underestimate  its  importance  as  regards 
black  rhino  behavior. 
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AGE  CLASSES  OF  BLACK  RHINO  CALVES 


iMife 

One  year 


Two  to  three  years 


More  than  three  years 


The  ageing  of  an  immature  black  rhinoceros  using  ratio  of  body  size  between  the  calf  and 
(After  Peter  Hitchins) 


Figure  3 
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.Weather. 


Date Time. 

Home  range  (Area) 

Individual  (ID  No) Sex. 

Age  class.. Activity. 

Info  on  other  rhino/s  (if  present) 


Other  remarks. 


ID  Notes 
Left  ear:.... 
Right  ear:.. 
Front  hom: 
Rear  horn:. 

Tail: 

Other: 


Figure  4 

“Rhino  Identikit”  diagram  by  Dr.  Eugene  Joubert 


“Clearly  the  rhinos  had  two  active  and  two  inactive  periods  per  day.  The  active 
periods,  with  expected  individual  variations,  lasted  approximately  five  hours  each. 
This  means  that  out  of  every  twenty -four  hours  rhinos  were  active  for  ten  to  eleven 
hours.  On  summer  mornings  they  started  browsing  earlier  than  in  the  winter  but 
stopped  their  activities  earlier  in  the  morning.  Similarly,  in  summer  they  started 
browsing  later  in  the  afternoon.  This  meant  that  during  summer  they  were  active  for 
longer  periods  at  night  than  during  the  day.  In  winter  the  opposite  was  true.  They 
would  spend  more  daylight  hours  being  active  than  they  would  night  time  hours.  In 
winter  they  would  browse  longer  during  the  morning  and  start  earlier  in  the  afternoon, 
showing  that  they  were  less  active  during  cold  winter  nightsv  (E.  Joubert  1996). 
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The  drinking  patterns  of  rhinos  are  rather  predictable.  In  the  study  area  they 
normally  went  to  drink  between  sunset  (-1900  hrs)  and  approximately  2300hrs. 
For  many  decades  game  in  Namibia  had  to  share  the  watering  places  with  humans 
and  their  animals.  The  activity  of  people  and  their  livestock  at  the  waterholes 
during  the  daytime  may  have  forced  rhinos  and  other  game  to  visit  the  waterholes 
at  night.  “ This  drinking  pattern  is  still  followed  by  rhinos  in  the  game  reserves  to 
which  they  have  been  translocated”  ( E . Joubert,  1996).  Another  reason  for  the 
nocturnal  drinking  habits  of  rhinos  in  the  semi-arid  regions  of  Namibia  is  that  these 
animals  may  have  large  home  ranges.  “ Home  range  size  varies  greatly,  depending 
on  the  habitat  and  to  some  extent  on  sex  and  age.  Subadult  males  wander  most 
widely  (R.  D.  Estes,  1992)”.  They  travel  during  the  late  afternoon  and  early  evening, 
perhaps,  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat.  This  may  have  invariably  caused  them  to  reach 
the  waterhole  after  sunset. 


Figure  5a  (above)  and  5b  (below):  Black  rhino  ( Diceros  bicornis  bicornis) 
interaction  with  other  animals  in  an  artificial  watering  hole  in  Etosha  National 
Park  (photos  provided  by  the  author) 
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The  time  spent  at  the  water  by  the  various  rhinos  differs,  some  of  the  factors 
influencing  the  time  spent  could  be  contributed  to  present  and  subsequent  interaction 
of  the  rhinos  with  other  animals  present  at  the  watering  hole  (Table  1)  (Figures  5a 
& 5b).  “It  seems  that  there  is  another  reason  for  the  congregation  of  rhinos  from  a 
large  area  to  one  watering  place:  rhinos  have  a tendency  to  meet  there”  (R.  Schenkel, 
L.  Schenkel-Hulliger,  1969).  On  average  the  rhinos  surveyed  during  this  observations 
spent  about  20  to  120  minutes  at  the  site.  The  actual  drinking  time  could  not  be 
calculated  due  to  insufficient  night  vision  equipment. 

The  time  spent  at  the  watering  hole  and  the  behaviors  exhibited  by  each  animal 
seems  to  have  no  correlation  on  the  actual  drinking  time  but  rather  the  watering 
hole  seems  to  present  a gathering  site  for  rhinos  to  socialize  (Table  2).  During  these 
observations,  there  were  bouts  of  what  appeared  to  be  play  interaction  between  the 
calves  traveled  to  the  site  and  general  inspection  of  different  individuals  by  means 
of  exhibiting  olfactory  behaviors  toward  urine  and  feces.  “This  animal  is  not  as 
solitary  and  antisocial  as  commonly  portrayed,  hut  instead  rather  similar  to  the 
white  rhino  (R.  D.  Estes,  1992)”. 

“In  higher  vertebrates  with  their  complex  way  of  life,  the  need  for  social  signals  and, 
generally,  for  means  of  communication  is  obviously  very  high.  Particularly  in  animals 
living  in  organized  groups,  social  integration  is  maintained  by  the  permanent  tuning- 
in  of  all  members.  This  permanent  process  has  to  achieve  a working  social  unit  by 
coordinating  differentiated  individuals,  “personalities”.  Social  integration  therefore 
requires  a highly  differentiated  system  of  communication.  Obviously  many  activity 
patterns  have  adopted  secondary  social  functions  through  modifications  in  shape, 
which  serve  these  functions:  they  have  developed  a more  pronounced  signal  quality, 
partly  by  changes  in  their  dynamic  aspect,  partly  by  conspicuous  body  structures . In 
many  cases  the  original  function  has  been  dropped  for  the  benefit  of  the  communicative 
function  (R.  Schenkel  & L.  Schenkel-Hulliger,  1969)”. 

In  its  most  comprehensive  sense  ritualization  denotes  these  modifications  in  shape 
serving  communicative  functions;  and  behavior  patterns  which  have  lost  their 
original  function  in  favor  of  communication  are  called  symbolized  or  symbolic.  One 
might  be  inclined  to  assume  that  most  solitary  animals  such  as  rhinos  have  not 
much  need  for  communicative  behavior.  Yet,  it  is  the  solitary  way  of  life  for  which 
communication  within  the  population  must  be  an  issue  of  major  importance.  In  the 
rhino,  it  seems  that  neither  their  optical  nor  their  acoustical  manifestations  of 
presence  comply  with  the  need  for  communication  within  the  population;  it  seems 
that,  this  function  is  accomplished  by  the  medium  of  scent.  In  the  rhino  a number 
of  behavior  patterns  which  imply  the  production  of  scent  traces,  mainly  defecation 
and  urination,  appear  to  be  ritualized.  The  assumption  seems  justified  that 
ritualization  in  this  context  also  functions  in  increasing  the  efficiency  for 
communication.  A watering  place  seems  to  be  the  ideal  location  for  rhino  to 
communicate  both  social  and  individualistic  messages.  The  importance  of  behavioral 
observations  at  the  watering  place  was  the  main  drive  for  this  student  to  conduct 
and  record  the  activity  cycle  of  this  animal. 

As  a student  of  rhinoceros  behavior,  I am  constantly  in  search  of  furthering  my 
understanding  of  this  magnificent  animal.  The  observations  compiled  during  my 
internship  in  Namibia  has  only  provided  a snapshot  into  the  natural  behavior  of 
this  animal  and  how  these  behaviors  could  shed  a light  on  possible  ways  of  improving 
this  species  husbandry  management  in  captivity. 
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In  the  national  and  international  arenas  of  politics  and  economics,  environmental 
issues,  including  nature  conservation,  seem  to  he  put  on  the  hack  burner.  The  old 
adage  that  we  did  not  inherit  the  earth  from  our  parents  but  are  borrowing  it  from 
our  children  has  constituted  a bigger  stage  for  this  student. 
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Feeden  Designs  ar  The  Audubon  Tank 
and  Zoological  Gandens 

By  Mark  S.  Myers,  Assistant  Curator  of  Birds 
Audubon  Park  & Zoological  Garden 
New  Orleans,  LA 

Every  zoo  has  them.  They  stake  out  feeding  sites,  commit  feeding  schedules  to 
memory,  and,  in  many  instances,  eat  more  of  our  birds’  diets  than  the  intended 
recipients.  They  are  wild  birds  looking  for  free  meals.  Depending  on  your  zoo’s 
geographic  location  and  the  type  of  diet  involved,  offending  species  range  from 
the  ubiquitous  European  starling  ( Sturnis  vulgaris ) and  house  sparrow  ( Passer 
domesticus)  to  less  suspicious  types  such  as  blue  jay  ( Cyanocitta  cristata)  and 
loggerhead  shrike  (. Lanius  ludovicianus ).  Some  species  eat  as  much  of  the  diet 
as  possible  in  the  shortest  possible  time  frame,  while  others  are  merely  content 
with  picking  out  the  most  expensive  items  on  the  menu. 

At  the  Audubon  Park  and  Zoological  Gardens  in  New  Orleans,  the  problem  of 
avian  panhandlers  in  the  most  extreme  circumstance  involves  wild  black- 
crowned  night  heron  (. Nycticorax  nycticorax),  white  ibis  ( Eudocimus  albus ),  great 
egret  ( Casmerodius  albus),  and  snowy  egret  ( Egretta  thula)  attracted  to  diets 
offered  to  various  species  of  stork  and  ibis.  Ciconiiformes  within  the  collection 
are  displayed  in  open  outdoor  enclosures  typically  with  hoofstock  or  other  large 
mammals.  Diets  for  the  group  consist  of  ZuPreem  Bird  of  Prey®  Diet  and  fish, 
typically  smelt  and  herring  and  occasionally  caplin,  offered  in  metal  pans  placed 
on  the  ground.  Due  to  the  presence  of,  and  competition  from,  wild  birds,  diets 
were  routinely  made  much  larger  than  was  necessary  to  sustain  collection 
specimens.  Wild  species  targeted  feedings  so  effectively,  and  in  such  great 
numbers,  diets  were  often  consumed  in  a matter  of  seconds.  Captive  specimens, 
greatly  outnumbered  and  often  less  aggressive  feeders,  would  frequently  get 
only  morsels  of  their  diet. 

Obvious  concerns  arose,  the  most  immediate  of  which  involved  economics.  Using 
expensive  meat  and  fish  products  in  diets  two  or  three  times  larger  than 
necessary  to  sustain  an  individual  or  group  of  birds  was  not  good  business. 
Although  birds  in  the  collection  managed  to  secure  enough  food  to  maintain 
good  condition,  sustaining  the  increased  amount  of  wastage  to  wild  birds  was 
deemed  unacceptable  in  the  long  run. 

The  mission  became  clear;  design  and  employ  feeders  that  allowed  collection 
species  access  while  denying  wild  herons,  egrets  and  ibis  free  meals.  Depending 
on  the  species  involved,  both  captive  and  wild,  various  features  were  applied  to 
feeder  designs,  each  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

Diets  for  captive  scarlet  ibis  C Eudocimus  ruber),  sacred  ibis  ( Threskiornis 
aethopicus),  and  white  ibis  were  targeted  primarily  by  black-crowned  night 
herons,  great  egrets  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  white  ibis.  Since  modifications 
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designed  to  exclude  wild  ibis  would  also  prevent  captive  birds  from  feeding,  a 
compromise  had  to  be  reached.  Exploiting  the  ibises’  long,  probing  bill,  diets 
were  protected  with  wire  covers  approximately  15.24  cm  deep  constructed  of  1” 
x 1”  PVC-coated  welded  wire.  Although  great  egrets  still  managed  to  retrieve 
small  amounts  of  food  from  the  pans,  the  design  was  very  effective  in  discouraging 
the  shorter-billed  night  herons.  Diet  longevity  was  greatly  increased  as  a result. 

With  large  storks,  such  as  Jabiru  ( Jabiru  mycteria ) and  maguari  stork  ( Ciconia 
maguari),  diets  were  heavily  targeted  by  immense  numbers  of  night  herons, 
ibis  and  egrets.  The  storks’  great  height  advantage  and  bill  length  were  the 
most  important  factors  considered  in  designing  a new  feeder.  Features  were 
incorporated  to  exploit  these  advantages  while  capitalizing  on  the  disadvantages 
(i.e.  small  size  and  short  bills)  of  the  most  numerous  pest  species,  night  herons 
and  ibis. 

The  prototype  was  a box-like  structure  constructed  of  1.27  cm  plywood  measuring 
approximately  51cm  wide  x 31cm  deep  x 43cm  tall  with  enclosed  sides  and  a 
semi-enclosed  back  (Fig  1).  The  front  was  protected  by  2.54  cm  x 2.54  cm  slats 
distanced  approximately  5cm  apart,  wide  enough  to  allow  the  storks  access  to 
the  food  inside.  The  feeder’s  bottom  was  angled  up  towards  the  back  to  make 
the  pan  more  visible  and  accessible  from  the  front.  The  feeder  was  supported  in 
the  front  by  two  5.08  cm  x 10.16  cm  legs  63  cm  in  length  while  the  back  was 
secured  to  the  exhibit  or  holding  area  fence.  A hole  cut  into  the  fence  allowed 
staff  to  service  the  feeder  from  outside  the  enclosure,  particularly  advantageous 
when  dealing  with  aggressive  birds. 
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Aesthetically,  the  design  was  less  than  desirable,  but  when  employed  in  off- 
exhibit  areas,  the  feeders  were  very  successful  judging  by  the  increased  longevity 
of  the  diets.  The  majority  of  night  herons  and  ibis  were  deterred,  however  great 
egrets,  which  shared  the  stork’s  height  advantage,  continued  to  obtain  food  from 
the  feeders. 

Over  time,  black-crowned  night  herons  developed  new  strategies.  Adaptive 
individuals  began  perching  on  top  of  the  feeders,  and  as  the  storks  removed 
food  through  the  slats,  it  was  quickly  snatched  from  their  bill.  Others  would  fly 
at  the  feeder  and  while  grasping  the  slats  with  their  feet,  thrust  their  head 
inside  to  retrieve  food.  As  heron  tactics  evolved,  the  next-generation  stork 
feeder  with  improved  anti-heron  modifications  was  on  the  drawing  board. 

Several  factors  were  taken  into  consideration  in  designing  the  improved  feeder. 
Knowing  the  basic  design  was  successful,  the  focus  was  directed  towards  fine- 
tuning  the  feeder’s  appearance  and  practicality.  Support  legs  were  eliminated 
in  favor  of  a self-supporting  structure  that  was  relatively  mobile  and  easily 
mounted  on  chainlink  fencing,  while  the  overall  size  of  the  feeder  was  slightly 
reduced  to  measure  60.96  cm  wide  and  30.48  cm  deep.  The  height  of  the  feeder’s 
face  measured  30.48  cm  and  sloped  to  a height  of  only  19.05  cm  in  the  back. 
The  roof  was  angled  and  built  with  a 10.16  cm  overhang  in  the  front  to  deter 
herons  from  pilfering  food  from  above.  The  distance  between  the  slats  was 
maintained  at  approximately  5.1  centimeters.  These  changes  resulted  in  the 
model  currently  used  (Fig  2). 


b 


Fig.  2 : Modified  Stork  Feeder,  a) front/ side 
view  b)  rear  view 
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To  date,  the  employed  efforts  have  proven  to  be  extremely  effective  in  denying 
wild  birds,  particularly  black-crowned  night  herons  and  white  ibis,  access  to 
Ciconiiforme  diets.  With  minor  alterations  (increased  slat  spacing),  stork  feeders 
have  also  been  used  with  favorable  results  for  other  species,  such  as  Secretary 
bird  ( Sagittarius  serpentarius ),  that  must  compete  with  wild  herons  and  egrets. 

Additional  strategies  were  also  employed  to  deter  wild  heron,  egret  and  ibis. 
Where  birds  are  fed  in  more  controlled  spaces,  such  as  holding  areas,  it  was 
found  that  heavy  test  mono-filament  fishing  line  placed  across  the  top  of  the 
area  successfully  deterred  birds  from  reaching  the  diets.  Placed  approximately 
30  cm  apart,  wild  birds  quickly  retreat  upon  striking  the  tense,  low-visibility 
lines. 

After  utilizing  many  tactics  over  several  years,  competition  within  the  collection 
from  wild  heron,  egret  and  ibis  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Collection  specimens 
that  once  struggled  for  scraps  of  food  now  eat  with  little  or  no  disturbance. 
Some  designs  have  proven  to  be  more  effective  than  others,  and  new  and  existing 
techniques  continue  to  be  developed  and  refined.  In  some  instances,  we  have 
had  to  admit  defeat.  For  species  unable  to  eat  from  feeders  (i.e.  pelicans), 
eliminating  competition  from  wild  birds  has  been  impossible. 

But,  the  war  is  never  over..... 


Animal  Trainers  and  Papers  Wanted 

The  steering  committee  of  the  Animal  Behavior  Management  Association  (ABMA) 
would  like  to  invite  and  encourage  trainers  of  all  animal  species  to  attend  the 
upcoming  International  Marine  Animal  Trainers  Association  (IMATA)  conference 
in  Chicago,  Illinois  - December  5 - 10,  1999.  IMATA  has  graciously  offered  the 
ABMA  a full  day  at  this  conference  to  present  papers,  panel  discussions,  workshops, 
et  cetera,  that  illustrate  the  application  of  behavior  management  with  a variety  of 
species.  The  ABMA  is  a new  organization  being  formed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  community  of  individuals  involved  in  behavior  management. 

For  more  information  about  the  upcoming  IMATA  conference  in  Chicago  this 
December,  including  a downloadable  registration  form,  check  out  IMATA’s  website 
at  www.imata.org.  For  more  information  about  the  ABMA,  to  be  added  to  our  mailing 
list,  or  for  any  questions  or  suggestions  about  our  workshops,  presentations  and 
papers  at  this  conference,  contact  Heidi  Hellmuth  at  hlh@linwoodnet.com.  To  submit 
an  abstract  for  presenting  a paper,  please  act  quickly  as  the  deadline  is  fast 
approaching.  If  you’d  prefer,  or  the  deadline  has  passed,  bring  slides  and  videos  of 
your  training  projects  to  share  with  your  colleagues  on  “informal  night”  at  the 
conference. 

Heidi  Hellmuth 
ABMA  Steering  Committee 
Loon  Mountain  Wildlife  Theater 
Lincoln,  NH  03251 
(603)  745-6281  x5561 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send  pertinent 
data  by  the  10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks/ AKF,  635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd., 
Topeka,  KS  66606-2066.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions  available  and 
when  setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind  that  because  of  bulk-mail,  most  readers  do  not 
receive  the  AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later.  There  is  no  charge  for  this 
service  and  fax  listings  of  positions  which  become  available  close  to  deadline  are 
accepted.  Our  fax  is  (785)  273-1980. 

ZOO  SPECIALIST... primary  professional  staff  member  at  the  Menominee  Park 
Zoo.  Major  emphasis  of  the  position  is  the  general  care,  maintenance,  and  record 
keeping  for  the  zoo’s  animal  collection  and  support  facilities.  Assists  with  public 
relations  and  promotion  of  the  zoo  by  developing  and  implementing  wildlife  education 
programs,  exhibits,  and  tours.  The  position  will  be  involved  with  a “ground-level” 
master  plan  upgrade  of  the  entire  zoo.  It  is  an  AFSCME  represented  position  with 
a current  starting  wage  of  $14. 94/hr.  Qualifications:  Minimum  of  two  (2)  year 
associate  degree  in  biology,  zoology,  wildlife  management  or  related  field,  plus  two 
(2)  years  of  demonstrated  experience  in  the  care  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles  or 
appropriate  animal  order  found  in  zoos.  Closing  date  is  30  September  1999.  For 
application  packet,  contact:  City  Of  Oshkosh  Parks  Department,  215  Church  Ave., 
P.  O.  Box  1130,  Oshkosh,  WI  54903-1130  or  call  (920)  236-5080. 

REGULAR  PART-TIME  KEEPER  II  (Bird  Dept.)... at  Louisville  Zoo.  Minimum 
Qualifications:  two  (2)  years  of  college  with  twelve  (12)  semester  hours  in  biology  or 
zoology  and  one  (1)  year  of  documented  experience  working  with  animals  in  an 
institutional  setting  OR  high  school  graduation  and  three  (3)  years  of  documented 
experience  working  with  animals  in  an  institutional  setting.  Special  Requirements: 
Possess  and  maintain  a valid  driver's  license.  Physical  Requirements  and  Working 
Conditions:  willingness  to  work  a rotating  shift.  Must  be  able  to  lift  and  carry 
animals  and  materials  weighing  up  tolOOlbs.  Starting  salary  if  $10.53  hr.  Send 
resume  by  1 October  1999  to:  City  of  Louisville,  Department  of  Employee  Relations, 
609  W.  Jefferson  St.,  Louisville,  KY  40202;  or  fax  to  (502)  474-4413 

KEEPER  ASSISTANTS. ..Moonridge  Animal  Park,  Big  Bear  Lake,  CA  is  currently 
hiring  entry-level  positions.  The  park  houses  approximately  90  animals  representing 
the  Alpine  region,  including  snow  leopard  and  grizzly  bear.  Keeper  Assistants  start 
at  $6.00  per  hour  and  will  receive  paid  vacation  upon  accrual.  Contact  the  Big  Bear 
Valley  Recreation  and  Park  District  (909)  866-0130  for  an  application.  Deadline  for 
filing  is  30  September  1999.  Resumes  are  not  accepted  in  lieu  of  Special  Districts 
application  form.  Completed  application  form  may  be  faxed  to  (909)  584-1299. 

GENERAL  CURATOR.  ..requires  extensive  knowledge  of  the  disposition,  habits, 
and  food  requirements  of  a diverse  animal  collection,  five  (5)  years  experience  working 
with  animals  in  a zoological  facility,  degree  in  zoology,  biology  or  equivalent.  Requires 
ability  to  do  presentations  to  the  general  public  and  to  produce  brief  but  accurate 
reports.  Supervises  proper  general  day-to-day  care  of  the  animal  collection  and 
grounds.  Liaison  between  Director  and  animal,  grounds  and  night  staff.  Responsible 
for  the  dietary  and  health  requirements  of  the  collection.  Implements  medical 
direction  of  Vet,  assists  in  the  treatment  and  care  of  sick  and  injured  animals. 
Responsible  for  the  criteria  of  new  exhibits  as  needed.  Performs  direct  supervision 
of  staff  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  collection  and  maintenance  of  grounds.  Send 
letter  of  interest  with  resume  to:  Beth  Poff,  Director,  Mill  Mountain  Zoo,  P.  O.  Box 
13484,  Roanoke,  VA  24034  or  Fax  (540)  343-8111.  EOE. 
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VETERINARY  TECHNICIAN/Orggon  Zoo,  Portland:  .this  position  assists  the 
veterinarian  in  a variety  of  technical  duties  such  as  surgical  preparation,  animal 
nutrition,  animal  care,  health  records  maintenance,  observation  and  medical 
treatment  of  animals,  and  preparation  of  lab  specimens  for  testing  and  analysis. 
Minimum  requirements  include  a high  school  diploma  or  GED  and  two  (2)  years 
paid  experience  working  with  a variety  of  exotic  and  domestic  animals  as  a licensed 
veterinary  technician;  or  any  combination  of  skills  and  training  which  provides 
applicant  with  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  required  to  perform  the  job. 
applicants  must  possess  a valid  Oregon  state  veterinary  technican  license  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  probationary  period  and  must  possess  a valid  driver's  license  upon 
hire.  Salary  range  is  $13.16  - $17.82  per  hour  with  excellent  benefits.  Application 
deadline  is  31  October  1999.  For  application  materials,  contact  Metro,  Human 
Resources  Division,  600  NE  Grand  Avenue,  Portland,  OR  97232  or  call  (503)  797- 
1570  or  on-line  at  www.metro.region.org 

ZOOKEEPER/ELEPHANTS* ..requires  minimum  one  (1)  year  of  paid  experience 
working  with  exotic  animals,  preferably  elephants,  in  a zoo  setting.  Applicant  will 
work  in  both  free  contact  and  protected  contact  environments.  Current  collection 
includes  a breeding  group  of  1.2  adult  African  and  also  1.0  adult  Asian  elephants. 
Individual  must  be  able  to  work  in  a team  environment,  possess  good  communication 
skills,  and  demonstrate  safe  work  habits.  Salary  $713.00  to  $1,108.00  biweekly. 
Closing  date  is  25  September  1999.  Send  two  copies  of  resume  and  include 
Social  Security  Number  and  the  position  for  which  you  are  applying  to:  General 
Curator,  Miami  Metrozoo,  12400  SW  152nd  St.,  Miami,  FL  33177. 

ASSISTANT  CURATOR  OF  MAMMALS... at  Toledo  Zoo.  Principal  functions 
include  supervision  of  full-time  and  seasonal  staff  and  coordinating  maintenance  of 
exhibits.  Will  also  assist  the  Curator  in  planning,  directing  and  coordinating  care, 
diet,  record  maintenance  and  propagation  of  an  extensive  mammal  collection. 
Requires  a degree  in  zoology,  biology  or  a related  field  with  a minimum  of  three  (3) 
years  experience  in  exotic  animal  care  and  a minimum  of  one  (1)  year  supervisory 
experience.  Must  also  have  a valid  driver's  license.  Starting  salary  $35,000.00  per 
year  with  benefit  package.  EOE.  Resumes  will  be  accepted  through  30  September 
1999  and  should  be  directed  to:  Nancy  Foley,  Director  of  Human  Resources,  The 
Toledo  Zoo,  P.  O.  Box  4010, Toledo,  OH  43609. 

The  following  two  (2)  positions  are  available  at  the  Cheyenne  Mountain 
Zoo,  4250  Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoo  Rd.,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80906.  To 
apply  for  etiher  position  (please  state  which)  send  resume/salary 
requirements  to  Randi  McCormick,  General  Curator  at  address  above;  or 
fax  at  (719)  633-2254;  or  e-mail  at  rmccormick@cmzoo.org 

ELEPHANT  KEEPER „.r&<\u\r9.s  a minimum  of  one  (1)  year  paid  experience  with 
elephants  in  a zoological  facility.  Free  contact  experience  a must-prefer  experience 
in  protected  contact  as  well.  Will  also  be  responsible  for  care  of  diverse  hoofstock 
collection.  Good  communication  skills  and  ability  to  work  as  part  of  a team  are  a 
must.  Bachelor’s  degree  preferred. 

ANIMAL  KEEPER. ..looking  for  a motivated  animal  care  professional. 
Responsibilities  include:  animal  care  and  observation,  behavior  enrichment,  record 
keeping  and  exhibit  maintenance.  Will  be  working  with  a diverse  group  of  animals, 
including  primates  and  large  carnivores.  Must  have  good  communication  skills  and 
be  able  and  willing  to  interact  positively  with  the  public.  A Bachelor’s  degree  is 
preferred,  plus  at  least  one  (1)  year  paid  zoo  keeping  experience. 
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KEEPER  (Union  Position).,, this  position  is  for  the  Polar  Bear  Team.  Hoofstock 
experience  is  required.  Carnivore  and  bird  experience  is  desirable.  Selected  employee 
will  work  in  a team  environment  and  may  work  in  other  job  classifications.  Applicants 
must  be  available  to  work  any  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  This  is  a Regular 
benefits  position.  Hourly  pay  rate  is  $14.75.  Submit  resume  to  the  San  Diego 
Zoo/Human  Resources  Office/Otto  Center  (ATTN:  Keeper  #161706),  P.  O.  Box  120551, 
San  Diego,  CA  92112-0511.  Deadline  for  application  is  30  September  1999. 

OUTSIDE-IN  ASSISTANT  MANAGER  (Services  & Programs  Dept.),,,  Outside- 
In  is  the  hands-on  chilldren’s  museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  This 
popular  “museum  within  a museum”  is  seeking  an  energetic  and  self-motivated 
individual  to  involve  visitors  in  experiencing  nature  in  this  informal  setting.  Requires 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  environmental  education,  ecology,  biology  or  related  field;  two 
(2)  years  experience  teaching  in  a museum,  nature  center,  or  zoo  preferred;  experience 
working  with  children;  ability  to  work  with  animals;  strong  communication  and 
organizational  skills;  self-motivated  and  willing  to  take  initiative;  and  valid  driver's 
license.  Duties  will  include:  responsible  for  successful  operation  of  the  facility, 
including  set-up  and  maintenance  of  room  and  care  of  animals;  trains  and  supervises 
volunteers  to  interact  positively  with  the  public  and  assist  with  maintenance  of 
room  and  care  of  animals;  actively  engage  visitors  of  all  ages  in  the  exploration  of 
the  room,  manage  flow  of  visitors,  record  daily  visitation  and  supervise  volunteer 
interaction  with  visitors;  assist  with  administrative  responsibilities  of  the  room; 
work  effectively  with  school  groups  and  teach  museum  lessons;  must  be  available  to 
work  weekends.  Salary  is  $19,000  - $21,000  per  year.  Send  resume  and  letter  of 
interest  to:  Charles  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  Director  Human  Resources,  The  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  1900  Benjamin  Franklin  Parkway,  Philadelphia,  PA  19103-1195. 
Include  that  you  are  applying  for  the  position  from  Announcement  #721.  Position 
open  until  filled. 

The  following  two  (2)  positions  are  available  at  the  Little  Rock  Zoo.  To 
apply  for  either,  send  detailed  resume  bv  21  October  1999  to:  City  of  Little 
Rock  - Human  Resources  Dept.,  500  West  Markham,  Suite  130W,  Little  Rock, 
AR  72201-1428;  (501)  371-4590;  e-mail:HR-Employment@littlerock.state.ar.us 

ANIMAL  KEEPER  (Elephant),,. perform  duties  in  the  maintenance  of  a healthy 
environment  for  animals  at  the  zoo.  Requires  at  least  one  (1)  year  in  the  care  of 
elephants;  or  equivalent  experience  and  training.  Annual  salary  range:  $18,096  - 
$25,926. 

CURATOR  (Hoofstock),,. provides  supervision  to  animal  keepers  (including  the 
elephant  keeper)  and  other  personnel,  ensuring  the  animals  and  facilities  in  a 
designated  section  of  the  zoo  are  cared  for  properly;  performs  individual  research  to 
determine  environmental,  dietary,  and  other  needs  of  particular  animals  and  species. 
Requires  at  least  two  (2)  years  of  college  coursework  in  zoology,  animal  husbandry, 
veterinary  medicine  or  related;  and  at  least  two  (2)  years  of  experience  in  the  care  of 
elephants  and  hoofstock  in  a controlled  environment;  and  at  least  one  (1)  year  of 
supervisory  experience.  Annual  salary  range  is:  $20,104  - $30,490. 

CHIMPANZEE  CARE  GIVER... one  full-time  position  open.  Requires  two  (2)  years 
of  college  level  work, two  (2)  years  experience  in  the  care  of  exotic  animals;  OR  an 
equivalent  combination  of  experience  which  provides  the  required  knowledge,  skills, 
and  ability.  Primate  experience  a plus.  Assist  in  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
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approximately  77  chimpanzees  {Pan  troglodytes)  in  a breeding  colony  Must  be  willing 
to  make  at  least  a two-year  commitment.  Excellent  benefits.  EOE.  Applicant  must 
have  a negative  TB  test,  evidence  of  a measles  booster  or  natural  disease  prior  to 
employment.  Send  letter  of  interest  (with  requested  salary),  resume  and  three  (3) 
letters  of  reference  to:  Jo  Fritz,  Director,  Primate  Foundation  of  Arizona,  P.  O.  Box 
20027,  Mesa,  AZ  85277-0027.  Position  open  until  filled. 

AVICULTURE  INTERN . ..will  receive  intensive,  hands-on  training  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  a large  bird  collection.  Will  experience  all  aspects  of  bird  husbandry 
including  general  cleaning,  handling,  incubation,  record  keeping,  public  education, 
etc.  Seeking  college  students  or  recent  graduates  with  an  interest  in  avian 
management  biology.  Interns  will  work  with  the  aviculturists  for  a three-month 
period.  This  is  a volunteer  position  with  on-site  housing  provided.  Internships 
available  year-round.  Send  a letter  and  resume  with  references  to:  Tracy  Aviary, 
589  East  1300  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84105.  ATTN:  Kristine  McCue/Holly  Seitz. 

KEEPER  INTERNSHIP ...a  ten-week  internship  is  available  for  applicants  18  or 
older.  Preference  given  to  those  pursuing  a degree  in  biology  or  wildlife  sciences. 
Will  assist  in  all  areas  of  animal  management  and  zoo  maintenance.  Internship 
begins  4 October;  stipend  $1000.00.  Please  send  letter/resume  by  24  September 
1999  to:  Fall  Intern,  P.  O.  Box  2979,  Salisbury,  MD  21802-2979 


Check  AZA  Member  Institution  job  position  listings 
on  the  AZA  Home  Page:  http:  l / www.aza.org 


NOTICE 

- Stettin 

Cleaning  Solution 
for  use  in  Environmentally 
Sensitive  Areas 

Now  in  convenient  1 -Gallon  bottles 
with  dispensing  pump.  Ideal  for 
mobile  wash  arts  in  zoos,  parks, 
botankal  gardens,  marinas,  etc. 

For  orders/safety  data,  all 

Rampart,  Inc.  (800)  634-6348 


MOVING? 

Postage  costs  for  mailing  AKF  are 
continuing  to  rise.  Each  time  we 
receive  an  AKF  back  from  the  Post 
Office  due  to  an  unreported  change- 
of-address,  it  costs  the  Association  78 
cents.  Help  keep  this  cost  down  by 
reporting  your  change-of-address  as 
soon  as  you  know  it.  Turning  in  a 
change-of-address  card  to  the  Post 
Office  does  not  guarantee  that  the 
address  change  will  be  sent  to  our 
office.  AKF  is  sent  bulk-mail  rate  and 
is  not  automatically  forwarded,  so  you 
may  miss  issues  if  you  do  not  advise 
AO  of  address  changes.  These  missed 
issues  will  not  be  sent  gratis  anymore, 
but  may  be  purchased  for  the  regular 
$3.00  per  issue  price. 

To  report  a change  of  address,  call  1- 
800-242-4519  (U.S.)  or  1-800-468-1966 
(Canada);  or  fax  (785)  273-1980. 
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AAZK  Membership  Application  check  here  if  renewal  [ ] 


Name  _ 
Address 
City 


State/Province 


Zip 


□ 


U.S.  Members 

$35.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 


□ 


Canadian  Members 

$40.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 


□ 


$30.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 


$35.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 

□ 


$30.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60.00  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/U.S. 


□ 

□ 


$35.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/Canada 


□ 

□ 


$100.00  or  up 

Institutional/U.S. 

Organizations /Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 

International  Members 
$50.00  International 

All  members  outside  U.S.  & 
Canada  regardless  of  category 


□ 


$100.00  or  up 
Institutional/Canada 

Organizations /Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 


□ 


Library  Only 

35.00  Library 

Available  only  to  public 
& university  libraries 


Zoo  Affiliation  (if  any) 

Zoo  Address  

Title  


Work  Area 


□ 


My  check  is  enclosed  (AAZK,  Inc.) 


□ 


Please  charge  my  credit  card 


MASTERCARD 
Name  on  card  _ 


VISA 


Card  # 


.Expiration  date 


Signature 


Mail  this  application  to:  AAZK  Administrative  Offices,  Topeka  Zoo,  635  S.  W.  Gage  Blvd.,  Topeka, 
KS  66606-2066.  Make  checks/money  orders  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc.  Must  be  in  U.S.  FUNDS  ONLY. 
Membership  includes  a subscription  to  Animal  Keepers'  Forum.  The  membership  card  is  good  for 
free  admission  to  many  zoos  and  aquariums  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
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Jacque  Blessington,  Kansas  City  Zoological  Gardens,  Kansas  City,  MO  64132-4200 

Diane  Callaway,  Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly  Zoo,  Omaha,  NE  68107-2200 

Jan  Reed-Smith,  John  Ball, Zoological  Garden,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49504-6100 

Kevin  Shelton,  The  Florida  Aquarium,  Tampa,  FL  33602 

Linda  King,  Dallas  Zoo,  Dallas,  TX  75203 

Bruce  Elkins,Indianapolis  Zoo,  Indianapolis,  IN  46222-03-9 

Ric  Urban,  Houston  Zoological  Garden,  Houston,  TX  77030 


President 
Vice  President 


Immediate  Past  President 


COMMITTEES 

Nominations&  Elections 
Chair  - Sheri  Leavitt,  Houston  Zoo 
Conservation,,  Preservation  & Restoration  Grants 

Chair  - Jan  Reed-Smith,  John  Ball  Zoo 
Annual  Conferences 
Coordinator  - Ed  Hansen,  AAZK,  Inc. 

Conference  Program  Chair 
Jeffrey  Phillips,  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom 
Awards 

Chair  - Janet  McCoy,  The  Oregon  Zoo 

MEMBERSHIP  SERVICES 

L.I.N.K.  System 
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Wayne  Hazlett,  Milwaukee  County  Zoo 
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About  the  Cover..... 

This  month's  cover  features  the  Jaguar  (Panthera  onca)  drawn  by  Paul  Kmiotek, 
a keeper  at  the  Queens  Zoo  (WCS)  in  New  York  City.  The  Jaguar  is  the  largest 
New  World  cat  and  the  only  member  of  the  genus  Panthera  to  be  found  there. 
Once  found  in  the  U.  S.  as  far  as  Arkansas,  Colorado,  California,  throughout 
Central  America  and  in  most  of  South  America,  it  is  now  thought  to  be  nearly 
extinct  in  the  U.  S.  and  endangered  through  the  rest  of  its  range.  Although  it 
closely  resembles  the  Leopard  (Panthera  pardus),  the  Jaguar  is  larger  and  can 
be  distinguished  by  the  pattern  of  its  spots.  Jaguar's  spots  form  rosettes,  some  of 
which  have  a spot  in  the  center.  Leopards  lack  the  center  spot.  Like  the  Leopard, 
melanistic  specimens  of  the  Jaguar  also  occasionally  appear.  Thanks,  Paul! 

Animal  Keepers'  Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be 
typed  or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts 
on  a disk  as  well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - 
Microsoft  Word  or  Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All 
illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and  tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a 
page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 8.5”  (14cm  x 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the 
text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in  the  final  bibliography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific 
name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal  name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use 
metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements  (standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis). 
Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month-year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour 
clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  finish  black  and  white  photos  only  are  accepted.  Color 
slides  should  be  converted  to  black  and  white  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm]  ) 
before  submission.  Clearly  marked  captions  should  accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit 
on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers  ’ Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication. 
Articles  of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals 
who  serve  as  referees  for  AKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  publish  articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments 
at  the  discretion  of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation 
unless  approval  is  requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned 
unless  accompanied  by  a stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and 
FAX  contributions  of  late-breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows. 
However,  long  articles  must  be  sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468- 
1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 

Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates 
and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy 
of  the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal 
may  be  ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 
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Scoops  <£  Scuttlebutt 


AAZK  is  on  the  MOVE  - New  Address  ! 

After  20  years  on  the  grounds  of  the  Topeka  Zoological  Park, 
the  AAZK,  Inc.  Administrative  Offices  are  moving.  Because  the 
building  housing  AAZK/AKF  had  been  determined  to  be  structurally 
unsound,  and  there  was  no  other  suitable  office  space  available  on  the  zoo 
grounds,  the  decision  was  made  to  move  the  office  to  rental  space  within  the 
community.  Effective  1 October  1999,  the  new  address  is:  AAZK,  Inc.,  3601  S.W. 
29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614.  The  Fax#  will  remain  (785)  273-1980  and 
the  800#s  will  remain  intact  (1-800-242-4519  for  U.  S.  1-800-468-1966  for 
Canada).  We  appreciate  your  patience  while  we  get  settled  into  the  new  place 
and  we  hope  there  will  be  minimal  delays  in  providing  services  to  our  member- 
ship. Please  spread  the  word  about  our  move  to  your  fellow  keepers. 


It  will  seem  strange  indeed  not  to  be  on  the  zoo  grounds  after  so  many  years,  and 
AAZK  is  certainly  grateful  for  the  support  the  Topeka  Zoo  and  its  staff  have  shown 
the  Association  over  the  years  by  providing  office  space  to  us. 


Enrichment  Notebook  Receives  Further  Contributions 

The  Association  and  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  would  like  to  thank  the 
following  groups  for  their  donations  towards  the  cost  of  printing  the  newly  revised 
Second  Edition  of  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook:  Detroit  Chapter  AAZK  ($500), 
Behavioral  Enrichment  Group  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Zoological  Gardens  ($200),  Rocky 
Mountain  AAZK  Chapter  ($100),  Sedgwick  County  Zoological  Society  ($250),  and 
Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum  ($250). 

The  revised  Enrichment  Notebook,  Second  Edition  was  well  received  at  both  the 
AAZK  National  Conference  in  Portland,  OR  and  at  the  International  Enrichment 
Conference  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  An  order  form  appears  in  this  issue  of  AKF. 


Election  Results  and  New  Officers  for  AAZK.  Inc. 

Sheri  Leavitt,  NEC  Chair,  has  announced  the  results  of  the  recent  election  for 
members  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Re-elected  to  four-year  terms  were  Diane 
Callaway,  Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly  Zoo,  and  Jan  Reed-Smith,  John  Ball  Zoo;  newly 
elected  Board  members  are  Linda  King,  Dallas  Zoo,  and  Kevin  Shelton,  The  Florida 
Aquarium.  David  Luce,  Oklahoma  City  Zoo  and  Lucy  Segerson,  North  Carolina 
Zoo,  have  completed  their  terms  on  the  Board.  During  the  Portland  business 
meetings,  Ric  Urban,  Houston  Zoo,  resigned  his  position  on  the  Board  and  that  slot 
is  being  filled  by  Bruce  Elkins,  Indianapolis  Zoo,  who  was  the  next  in  line  from  the 
recent  election. 


The  new  AAZK  President  is  Scott  Wright,  Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo.  Serving  as 
Vice  President  is  Jacque  Blessington,  Kansas  City  Zoo. 

Update  on  Conferences 

Please  note  the  following  dates  for  upcoming  AAZK  National  Conferences:  2000  in 
Columbus,  OH  will  be  October  8-12;  2001  in  Toronto,  Canada  will  be  September  30- 
October  4.  The  Kansas  City  AAZK  Chapter  and  the  Kansas  City  Zoo  have  successfully 
bid  for  the  2002  National  AAZK  Conference  (dates  to  be  set). 
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Jrom  the  executive  Director 

For  well  over  20  years  the  Topeka  Zoo  has  served  as  the  gracious  hosts  of  the 
American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Space  has  been  allocated  for  our 
staff  to  go  about  the  business  of  serving  the  membership,  at  no  cost.  For  this, 
we  will  always  be  forever  grateful. 

Recently,  the  building  adjacent,  but  connected  to  the  AAZK  Office,  was 
condemned  by  the  City  of  Topeka  and  it  will  be  torn  down  very  soon.  This 
necessitated  locating  professional  office  space  in  the  Topeka  area.  The  zoo  was 
kind  enough  to  offer  alternative  temporary  quarters  to  rent,  but  those  quarters 
would  take  some  time  to  set  up,  and  would  in  all  probability,  not  be  adequate. 

Therefore,  I asked  staff  to  scout  out  potential  locations  around  Topeka,  where 
they  would  feel  safe  and  comfortable.  The  site  was  selected  and  a lease  agreement 
signed.  As  of  October  ls^,  we  will  be  housed  in  a professional  office  suite,  with 
excellent  facilities.  You  will  find  our  new  address  listed  here  in  the  AKF  and  it 
will  be  appearing  soon,  on  all  our  contact  information. 

We  will  be  upgrading  the  telephone  system,  so  you  will  be  assured  of  better 
contact  with  the  Association.  This  may  necessitate  a number  change  as  well. 
We  will  keep  you  informed.  Our  new  web  page  should  also  be  up  and  running 
in  the  next  30  days.  Again,  in  principle,  the  web  page  will  be  another 
communication  conduit  for  the  membership. 

■ 

We  ask  for  your  patience  while  the  movers  are  packing  and  the  haulers  are 
hauling.  It  will  take  some  time  to  sort  through  and  move  25  years  of  history.  If 
you  have  ordered  any  one  of  our  new  publications,  thanks.  We’ll  get  them  out  to 
you  as  soon  as  we  can.  If  the  phone  rings  and  rings,  try  again  another  time, 
eventually  we’ll  be  up  and  running. 

Once  again,  thanks  to  the  Topeka  Zoo  and  Friends  of  the  Topeka  Zoo,  for  all 
that  you  have  done  to  help  and  support  us  over  the  years. 
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Coming  events 

American  Association  of  Zoo  Veterinarians 

(AAZV)-  October  9-14, 1999  in  Columbus,  OH. 
Assoc,  of  Reptile/Amphibian  Veterinarians 
(ARVA)  to  meet  Oct.  5-9.  For  information, 
contact:  Wilbur  Amand,  VMD,  Executive 
Director/AAZV  and  ARAV,  6 North  Pennell  Rd., 
Media,  PA  19063;  Phone:  (610)  892-4812, 
Fax:  (610)  892-4813;  or  e-mail 

75634.235  @ compuserve.com 

The  29th  North  American  Symposium  on 

Bat  Research  - October  27-30,  1999  to  be 
held  in  Madison,  WI.  For  further  information 
contact  Tom  Griffiths,  Dept,  of  Biology, 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,IL 
61702;  (309)  536-3230;  fax  (309)  536-3411; 
e-mail  - tgriff@titan.iwd.edu 

Fourth  International  Wildlife  Ranching 

Symposium  and  Trade  Show  - November  8-12, 
1999,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.  Hosted  by  the 
North  American  Elk  Breeders  Association. 
Inquiries  reagrding  scientific  program,  papers  and 
posters  to:  Lyle  Renecker,  Chairman,  RR  #5, 
Stratford,  ON,  Canada  N5A  6S6;  phone  - (519) 
393-6425  and  Fax  (519)  393-6404;  e-mail 
Itrenecker@golden.net.  For  general  information: 
Paula  Whiting,  North  American  Elk  Breeders 
Assoc.,  P.O.  Box  1640, Platte  City,  MO  64079; 
phone  -(816)431  -3605  and  Fax  (8 1 6)  43 1 -2705 ; 
e-mail  - paula@naelk.org 

5th  International  Small  Felid  Workshop  - 

Nov.  30  - Dec.  2 1999.  Co-sponsored  by  The  San 
Diego  Zoo  and  SOS  Care  will  be  held  at  the 
Imperial  Palace  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  NV.  For 
further  details  contact  Pat  Quillen  at: 
patquillen@juno.com;Fax:  (760)  749  1324 
Address:  SOS  Care,  15453  Woods  Valley  Rd, 
Valley  Center,  CA  92082  USA. 

Committing  to  Conservation  Conference; 

Making  a Difference  - December  10-12,  1999 
in  San  Diego,  CA.  Conference  themes  include: 
Being  savvy  about  cultural/social  issues  affecting 
in-situ  projects;  How  to  influence  human  behavior 
and  conservation  outcomes;  and  Practical  local 
issues  and  solutions.  Optional  conservation  field 
project  opportunity  offered  on  Dec.  9th.  For 
information  contact:  Valerie  Thompson,  P.  O.  Box 
120551,  San  Diego,  CA  92112-0551;  fax  (619) 
232-4117;  e-mail:vthompson@sandiegozoo.org 

ARAZPA/ASZK  Conference  2000  - March  20- 
24, 2000  in  Gold  Coast,  Australia.  Hosted  by  Sea 
World.  For  further  information  contact:  Aileen 
Forrester,  ARAZP/ASZK  Conference  Oragnizer, 


Sea  World,  P.  O.  Box  190,  Surfers  Paradise,  Qld, 
4217,  Australia. 

7th  Western  Black  Bear  Workshop  - May  2-4, 
2000  in  Coos  Bay,  OR.  Hosted  by  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Registration 
and  program  information  available  from:  Dave 
Immell, Oregon  Dept,  of  Fish  & Wildlife,  4192 
N.  Umpqua  Hwy.,  Roseburg,  OR  97470;  phone 
(541)  440-3353;  Fax  (541)  673-0371;  e-mail: 
dave.a.immell  @ state,  or.us 

The  Apes:  Challenges  for  the  21st  Century  - 

May  10-14,  2000  in  Chicago,  IL.  Hosted  by  The 
Chicago  Zoological  Society  (Brookfield  Zoo).  A 
unique  conference  focusing  on  the  apes  of  the 
world.  It  is  hoped  to  bring  together  researchers, 
zoo  personnel  and  field  biologists  from  all  over 
the  world.  Watch  this  page  for  details. 

Panda  2000  International  Conference  - October 
16-19,  2000.  Hosted  by  the  Zoological  Society 
of  San  Diego  and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund.  For 
further  information,  contact  local  arrangements 
chair,  Helena  Fitch-Snyder,  Zool.  Soc.  of  San 
Diego,  PO  Box  120551,  San  Diego,  CA  92112, 
phone  (619)  557-3954,  fax  (619)  557-3959,  ore- 
mail:  helena@sandiegozoo.com 
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1999  AAZK  and  Animal  Keepers'  Forum  Awards 


The  following  awards  were  presented  at  the  26th  National  AAZK  Conference 
held  in  Portland,  OR  from  12-16  September  1999.  The  Lifetime  Achievement 
Award  and  the  Certificates  of  Excellence  in  Exhibit  Renovation  Awards  are 
selected  by  the  AAZK  Awards  Committee  from  nominations  made  by  the 
membership.  The  Certificate  of  Recognition  and  Certificate  of  Appreciation 
Awards  are  given  by  the  AAZK  Board  of  Directors.  The  Excellence  in  Journalism 
Awards  are  selected  by  the  editorial  staff  of  Animal  Keepers ' Forum. 


AAZK  Lifetime  Achievement  Award 

This  award  is  given  at  the  end  (retirement)  of  a keeper's  career.  Its  purpose  is 
to  recognize  outstanding  commitment  to  professionalism  as  a zoo  keeper  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  significant  contributions  to  the  zoo  community.  This 
award  requires  a minimum  of  20  years  in  the  field  of  zoo  keeping,  and 
nominees  are  evaluated  on  their  commitment,  projects,  knowledge  and 
community  service  as  it  relates  to  the  zoo  keeping  profession. 

Pat  Sass 

Lincoln  Park  Zoological  Gardens,  Chicago,  IL 

Pat  Sass’  career  has  been  full  of  “firsts”.  She  began  her  zoo  career  in  June  of 
1961  as  a volunteer  in  the  Lincoln  Park  Children’s  Zoo  and  was  hired  as  a part 
time  Zoo  Leader  in  1962.  In  1965,  she  became  a full-time  Zoo  Leader  in  the 
Children’s  Zoo,  but  for  less  money  than  male  employees.  Finally,  in  1972,  women 
were  allowed  to  take  the  civil  service  exam  for  the  position  of  animal  keeper. 
Pat  became  one  of  the  first  women  animal  keepers  at  Lincoln  Park  Zoo.  In  1980 
she  was  appointed  as  the  first  woman  Senior  Animal  Keeper,  and  in  1995  as  the 
Lead  Animal  Keeper  in  the  Children’s  Zoo.  Pat  helped  establish  the  Lincoln 
Park  AAZK  Chapter  and  served  as  Vice  President  and  President.  In  1974  she 
became  the  first  women  to  serve  on  the  AAZK  National  Board  of  Directors. 

Among  her  many  accomplishments,  she  saved  the  life  of  a keeper  from  an 
orangutan  attack,  and  another  from  serious  injury  by  a Capuchin  monkey.  Pat’s 
work  with  primates  has  been  outstanding.  She  was  one  of  three  zoo  professionals 
to  serve  on  a committee  regarding  the  use  of  chimpanzees  in  laboratories,  helped 
establish  the  Jane  Goodall  Chimapanzoo  Program  at  LincolnPark,  and 
represented  the  zoo  at  the  Training  Primates  Enrichment  Program  in  1994. 
She  helped  develop  72-hour  birth  protocol  and  protocol  for  baby  gorilla 
introduction  to  a troop.  In  1985,  Pat  was  a specialist  advisor  for  the  book 
Monkeys.  Apes  and  Other  Primates  for  the  Young  Discovery  Library  and  was 
featured  in  the  1990  Institute  of  Museum  Services  video  “To  be  A Gorilla”.  Along 
with  becoming  the  main  presenter  for  the  Traveling  Zoo,  she  has  made  numerous 
media  appearances  for  the  zoo  and  authored  many  articles  for  “ZooLife”  and 
Lincoln  Park  Zoo  publications.  Besides  saving  numerous  great  apes  with  24- 
hour  care,  she  has  raised  hundreds  of  orphaned  native  wildlife  on  her  own  time 
and  expense. 
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Along  with  Pat  Sass’s  outstanding  efforts  in  keeper  education  and  as  a wildlife 
educator  for  the  public,  her  high  level  of  professionalsim,  many  accomplishments, 
and  a genuine  desire  to  better  the  lives  of  animals  in  captivity  exemplifies  her 
career  as  a Zoo  Keeper.  For  this,  the  AAZK  Awards  Committee  is  honored  to 
present  the  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  to  her. 

Certificate  of  Excellence  in  Exhibit  Renovation 

The  purpose  of  this  award  is  to  recognize  institutions  or  organizations  in  the 
zoological  community  for  the  design  and  renovation  of  existing  animal 
facilities  which  involved  active  keeper  participation  in  the  process. 

The  Happy  Hollow  Park  and  Zoo 
San  Jose,  CA 

The  Happy  Hollow  Park  and  Zoo  was  awarded  an  AAZK  Certificate  of  Excellence 
in  Exhibit  Renovation  for  the  renovation  of  an  exhibit  to  house  Slender-tailed 
Meerkats.  The  institution’s  keepers  and  staff  has  been  distinguished  for  their 
ourstanding  efforts  to  provide  an  enriching  experience  for  both  the  meerkats 
and  the  public. 

The  Heritage  Park  Zoo 
Prescott,  AZ 

The  Heritage  Park  Zoo  has  been  awarded  an  AAZK  Certificate  of  Excellence  in 
Exhibit  Renovation  for  the  renovation  of  the  Mountain  Lion’s  enclosure.  The 
institution’s  keepers  and  staff  has  been  distinguished  for  their  outstanding  efforts 
to  provide  an  enriching  experience  for  both  the  mountain  lion  and  the  public. 

Certificates  of  Appreciation 

Given  to  individuals  or  institutions  outside  of  the  Association  in  appreciation 
for  their  efforts  and  contributions  to  AAZK  projects  and  programs. 

This  year's  recipients  are: 

Oregon  Zoo,  Portland,  OR 
1999  AAZK  National  Conference  Host  Institution 


Certificates  of  Recognition 

Given  to  individuals  within  the  Association  in  recognition  of  their  service  to 
AAZK  and  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  its  projects  and  programs. 

This  year's  recipients  are: 

David  Luce,  Oklahoma  City  Zoo,  Oklahoma  City,  OK 

For  his  service  from  1995-1999  on  the  AAZK  Board  of  Directors 

Lucy  Segerson,  North  Carolina  Zoological  Park,  Asheboro,  NC 

For  her  service  from  1995-1999  on  the  AAZK  Board  of  Directors 
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Jennifer  Hackshaw,  Lowry  Park  Zoo,  Tampa,  FL 

For  serving  as  Co-Coordinator  of  Birds  / Passerines  for  the 
Zoo  Infant  Development  Project 

Linelle  Smith,  Denver  Zoological  Gardens,  Denver,  CO 

For  serving  as  Co-Cordinator  of  the  Reptile  / Amphibian 
portion  of  the  Zoo  Infant  Development  Project 

Jeanne  Walsh,  Newark  Museum  Mini-Zoo,  Newark,  NJ 

For  serving  as  Co-Cordinator  of  the  Reptile  / Amphibian 
portion  of  the  Zoo  Infant  Development  Project 

Bret  Sellers,  Oregon  Zoo,  Portland,  OR 

For  serving  as  Chair  of  the  Conservation,  Preservation 
and  Restoration  Commitee 

Michael  Illig,  Oregon  Zoo,  Portland,  OR 

For  serving  on  the  Conservation,  Preservation 
and  Restoration  Committee 

Janet  McCoy,  Oregon  Zoo,  Portland,  OR 

1999  AAZK  National  Conference  Chair 

Michael  Illig,  Oregon  Zoo, Portland,  OR 

1999  AAZK  National  Conference  Executive  Board 

Anna  Michel,  Oregon  Zoo,  Portland, OR 

1999  AAZK  National  Conference  Executive  Board 

Michelle  Schireman,  Oregon  Zoo,  Portland,  OR 

1999  AAZK  National  Conference  Executive  Board 

Bret  Sellers,  Oregon  Zoo,  Portland,  OR 

1999  AAZK  National  Conference  Executive  Board 

Diane  Gould,  Oregon  Zoo,  Portland,  OR 

1999  AAZK  National  Conference  Executive  Board 

Marty  Clancy,  Oregon  Zoo 

Volunteer  Committee  Coordinator  for  the 
1999  AAZK  National  Conference 

Katie  Gillespie-Low,  Oregon  Zoo 

Volunteer  Committe  Coordinator  for  the 
1999  AAZK  National  Conference 
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Distinguished  Service  Plaque 

Portland  Chapter  AAZK 

1999  AAZK  National  Conference  Host  Chapter 

Excellence  in  Journalism  Awards 

Outstanding  Education  Article 

“A  Science  Education  Opportunity  with  Same  Taxon  Species ” 
January  1999  Animal  Keepers’  Forum 

Jeff  Gerencser,  International  Crane  Foundation,  Baraboo,  WI 

Outstanding  Husbandry  Article 

“The  Islands  Exhibit:  Multi-Species  Solutions  Through  Training ” 

1998  Conference  Proceedings 

Jane  Herndon,  Louisville  Zoological  Gardens,  Louisville,  KY 

Outstanding  Husbandry  Article 

" Using  Operant  Conditioning  to  Manage  a Diabetic  Tiger ” 

1998  Conference  Proceedings 

Carie  Bartley,  Diane  Hagey  and  Kathy  Robbibaro 
Pittsburgh  Zoo,  Pittsburgh,  PA 

Outstanding  Husbandry  Article 

Bonobo  Artificial  Insemination  and  Semen 
Collection  Techniques  Through  Training ” 

1998  Conference  Proceedings 

Outstanding  Husbandry  Article 

“Enrichment  Takes  a Group  Effort ” 

1998  Conference  Proceedings 

Carie  Bartley,  Margie  Marks,  Doug  Jones,  Kelly 
Fenstemaker,  Michelle  Farmerie  and  Susan  Pierce,  Pittsburgh  Zoo, 
Pittsburgh,  PA;  and  Amy  Negley,  National  Aviary  in  Pittsburgh 

Outstanding  Cover  Art  for  1999 

Lowland  Gorilla  “Max” 

November  1998  Animal  Keepers’  Forum 

Geoff  Creswell,  Emporia,  Kansas 
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AAZK  Book  Sale 

Sale  price  is  20%  off  the  Suggested  Price. 

Previous  books  may  still  be  available,  with  some  price  increases. 


Sug.  $ Sale  $ 

Item  Title  and  Description 

$24.95  $19.95 

North  American  Owls:  Bioloerv  & Natural  Historv)  - Paul  A. 
Johnsgard  - detailed  account  of  the  19  owls  species  that 
breed  north  of  Mexico,  includes  explanations  of  the  evolu- 
tionary relationships,  ecology,  distribution,  anatomy  & 
reproductive  biology.  336  pgs.  paper 

$15.00  $12.00 

Cariner  for  Birds  of  Prev  - Jerrv  Olsen  - this  Australian 
manual  gives  instructions  for  the  proper  care  and  rehabili- 
tation of  birds  of  prey;  daily  management  & handling 
management,  care  of  injuries,  diseases,  housing,  diet, 
hacking,  breeding  & establishing  a rehabilitation  team. 

$34.95  $27.96 

96  pgs.  paper 

Bats:  Bioloev  and  Behavior  - John  D.  Altrinerham  - cover  all 

$75.00  $60.00 

bats  and  their  natural  history,  flight,  echolocation,  indi- 
vidual & group  behavior,  reproduction  & interaction  with 
other  organisms  and  their  environment.  272  pgs.  paper 
Mammals  of  Australia  - Ronald  Strahan  - everv  species 
known  to  have  ever  existed  in  Australia  in  the  last  200 

$29.95  $23.96 

years,  written  by  more  than  100  experts,  color  photographs 
and  distribution  maps.  756  pgs.  hardcover 

Wild  Cats  of  the  World  - David  Alderton  - evolution,  distri- 
bution  and  current  status  of  African,  Asian,  American  and 
European  great  cats,  full  checklist  of  species  and  distribu- 
tion maps.  192  pgs.  hardcover 

$49.95  $39.96 

Form  and  function  of  Insect  Winers:  The  Evolution  of 
Bioloedcal  Structures  - Dmitrv  L.  Grodnitskv  - overview  of 
the  functional  morphology  of  insect  wings,  flight,  vortex 
aerodynamics,  diversity  and  general  evolutionary  concerns. 
Novel  insect  taxonomy  at  supraordinal  level  and  throws 
light  on  contemporary  Russian  evolutionary  theory. 

$16.95  $13.56 

280  pgs.  hardcover 

Giviner  Voice  to  Bear:  North  American  Indian  Mvths.  Rituals 

and  Imaeres  of  the  Bear  - David  Rockwell  - describes  Native 
American  rituals  in  which  the  bear  is  assigned  a central  role 
in  initiation,  shamanic  rites,  healing,  and  hunting  ceremon- 
ies and  new  year  celebrations  - one  of  which  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe  are  revealed  through  animals.  224  pgs. 

paper 

To  Order:  List  the  items  you  are  ordering  along  with  your  name  and  complete  mailing 
address.  Include  a shipping  fee  of  $3.00  for  the  first  item  and  $2.00  for  each  additional 
item.  Checks  payable  to:  “AAZK  Book  Sale”  (U.S.  Funds  Only  - No  Cash  or  CODs 
please).  Call  or  fax  for  shipping  fees  when  ordering  from  outside  the  continental  United 
States.  Please  call,  write  or  fax  your  request  before  sending  any  money.  We  will  help  to 
find  the  best  form  of  shipment. 

Mail  requests  to:  AAZK  Beardsley  Zoo  Chapter,  Attn:  Linda  Tomas,  1875  Noble  Ave., 
Bridgeport,  CT  06610-1600  U.S.A.;  Phone:  (203)  394-6563;  Fax:  (203)  394-6566;  e-mail: 
beardsleyz@aol.com 
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Quality  exotic 
animal  diets 


QPPPTDI  Til  Nutritionally  balanced 
OiLiv  1 HUM  Fixed  formulation  • Economical 

When  you  need  a complete  line  of 
high-quality  dry  and  frozen 
animal  diets  for  your  feeding 
program,  call  Animal  Spectrum. 


NEBRASKA  BRAND 

h 1 


Frozen  feline  diets 
Frozen  bird  of  prey  diets 
Frozen  canine  diet 
Chunk  and  chopped  horsemeat, 
hearts,  livers,  rib,  shank, 
knuckle  bones,  and  tailbones 


SPECTRUM 


Banana  flavored  psittacine/primate,  20%  protein  dry 
Banana  flavored  primate.  Pro-Plus  25%  protein  dry 
Leaf  Eater  primate  dry  Omnivore  dry 

MarmosetfT amann  dry  Polar  Bear  dry 

Ratite  dry 


BROOD-RITE 

HEATERS 


Bulbless  heaters — nothing  to  break 
Safe  around  ail  animals  and 
bedding  material. 

Even  heat  distribution  in  240.  500, 
or  750  wattages. 


One  call  does  it  all 
FREE  1-800-228-4005 

FAX  308-534-7015 


Animal  Spectrum,  Inc . 

P.O.  Box  721 

North  Platte,  NE  69103-0721 


Announcing.  . . . 


AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook 
Second  Edition  Revised 


The  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook,  2nd  Edition,  was  designed  to  be  user  friendly  and 
to  provide  the  kind  of  information  needed  to  build  a comprehensiveenrichment  program. 
The  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook,  2nd  Edition,  is  a tabbed,  3-inch  binder  with  213  pages 
(many  of  them  duplexed)  of  enrichment  information  (plus  an  index)  which  includes  an 
overview  of  enrichment,  a resources  and  suppliers  list,  links  to  enrichment  information, 
sample  enrichment  forms  in  use  at  various  institutions,  guidelines  for  enriching  various  taxa 
(reptiles,  birds,  primates,  carnivores,  ungulates  and  bats),  risk  assessment  and  safety  issues, 
a browse  plant  list,  a toxic  plant  list,  cookbook  recipes,  an  enrichment  idea  catalog  that 
includes  all  entries  from  the  original  AAZK  EnrichmentNotebook  plus  new  submissions, 
and  institutional  contacts. 

The  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  will  be  working  on  a bibliography  and  a tab  has  been 
provided  for  this  future  project.  A Table  of  Contents  and  Index  make  it  easier  to  access  the 
information.  You  may  purchase  the  entire  binder  or  just  the  notebook  “guts”  to  update  a 
previously  purchased  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook.  The  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook 
was  designed  to  be  a “living  document”  with  ample  space  for  future  AAZK  Enrichment 
Committee  projects  and/or  other  information  gathered  by  you  or  your  institution. 

To  order,  fill  out  the  form  below  and  return  with  your  payment  to:  AAZK,  Inc., 
Enrichment  Notebook,  3601 S.  W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614  U.  S.  A.  Checks 
and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  “AAZK,  Inc.”  (U.  S.  FUNDS  ONLY). 
Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.  If  using  a credit  card,  make  sure  to  complete  all  requested 
information  on  form.  Prices  include  Domestic  Book  Rate  Postage.  Orders  outside  the 
continental  United  States  should  add  $15.00  for  parcel  post  surface  shipping.  Prices 
are: 

AAZK  Members:  Complete  Binder  $45.00  “Guts”  only  $25.00 

Non-Members:  Complete  Binder  $60.00  “Guts”  only  $40.00 


ENRICHMENT  NOTEBOOK  ORDER  FORM 


I wish  to  order binder(s)of  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook,  2nd  Edition  $45/$60 

I wish  to  order “guts  only”  for  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook,  2nd  Edition  $25/$40 


( Please  Circle) 

Name: 


AAZK  Member 


Non  Member 


Address: 

City: 

State/Province:  Zip/Postal  Code: 

Country: 

I wish  to  pay  by:  Check/money  order  [T 

Mastercard  (T 

Visa  C] 

Credit  Card# 

Expiration  Date: 

Name  as  it  appears  on  credit  card  {please  print) 

Signature: 


TOTAL  ENCLOSED  $ 
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Michael  Werikhe,  "The  Rhino  Man",  Pies  in  Kenya 


Lifelong  conservationist  and  rhino  advocate 
Michael  Werikhe,  43,  (aka  “The  Rhino  Man”) 
died  in  early  August  at  a hospital  in 
Mombasa,  Kenya.  The  Daily  Nation 
newspaper  (Nairobi,  Kenya)  has  reported 
that  Werikhe Js  death  resulted  from  injuries 
sustained  in  an  assault  outside  his  home  in 
Majengo  Sega  some  three  weeks  earlier. 
The  exact  cause  of  his  death  has  yet  to  be 
confirmed. 

Mr.  Werikhe  attracted  worldwide  media 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  endangered 
rhino  during  walks  across  the  continents  of 
Africa  and  North  America  in  1991.  He  was 
a recipient  of  the  Goldman  Environmental 
Prize  in  recognition  of  his  heroic  efforts  to 
prevent  the  species’  global  extinction. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  according  to  Rhino 
Trust  President  Dr.  Meg  Gammage-Tucker, 
Werikhe  was  actively  involved  as  a 
supporter  of  several  rhino  conservation 
projects  in  east  Africa  including  vital  efforts 
in  Kenya’s  Tsavo  National  Park.  Werikhe 
also  served  as  a member  of  the  Trust’s 
Advisory  Council. 


Michael  Werikhe  during  his 
walk  across  North  America 
in  1991.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Gary  K. 
Clarke) 


“This  is  a devastating  loss  for  his  family,  the  rhinos  and  the  entire  conservation 
movement,”  Gammage-Tucker  stated.  “Michael’s  almost  single-handedly  raised 
global  awareness  of  the  rhino  crisis.  His  next  major  project  was  to  help  build 
semi-permanent  housing  for  the  rangers  when  they  are  on  duty  at  Tsavo.  He 
also  envisioned  that  guest  rooms  would  be  built  for  visiting  researchers  who 
would  help  bring  awareness  and  resources  to  the  protection  of  the  entire  Tsavo 
ecosystem.” 

Widowed  by  the  death  of  his  wife  Helen  in  1996,  Michael  is  survived  by  two 
young  daughters  and  a sister. 


Two  funds  have  been  established  in  Michael  Werikhe’s  name  by  The  Rhino  Trust. 
One  fund  will  provide  assistance  to  his  family  and  a second,  tax-exempt,  Michael 
Werikhe  Conservation  Fund  will  continue  Michael’s  legacy  of  supporting  rhino 
conservation  projects  worldwide.  Contributions  to  either  fund  can  be  mailed  to: 
The  Rhino  Trust,  P.O.  Box  68805,  Indianapolis,  IN  46268. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  Trust  offices  at  (317)  293-4099  or  via 
e-mail  at:  info@rhinotrust.org.  or  contact:  Dr.  Meg  Gammage-Tucker  (317) 
293-4099 

- excerpted  from  The  Rhino  Trust  Press  Release  8/6/99 
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ABC  & ..... 

Animal  behavior  Concerns  & Solutions 

A Question  and  Answer  Forum  for  the  Zoo  Professional 


3y  Diana  Guerrero,  Independent  Dehavior  Consultant, 
Ark  Animals  of  California,  San  Diego,  CA 


Topic  Of  The  Month:  Camel  Training  ( Camelus  dromedarius ) in  an  Australian 
Zoo. 

Question 

I am  a zookeeper  at  a zoo  in  Australia.  Can  you  help  me  with  some  information 
regarding  Camel  Training? 

Background 

The  facility  has  two  young  bull  camels.  They  would  like  to  teach  them  some 
basic  behaviors  such  as  leading,  cush  (down),  and  tie-up.  The  staff  is  familiar 
with  horse  training  and  is  looking  for  general  feedback. 

Camels  have  been  used  for  a wide  variety  of  purposes  in  many  different  countries. 
They  have  been  used  as  beasts  of  burden  for  thousands  of  years  but  the 
individual  temperament  can  vary  greatly  between  each  animal.  Camels  have 
only  been  in  Australia  since  about  1840  and  Camelus  dromedarius  is  the  most 
common  animal  found  throughout  the  country.  Their  use  as  draft  and  riding 
animals  have  ranged  from  hauling  wagons  filled  with  wool,  to  pulling  ploughs, 
and  for  travel  or  fun  excursions. 

Traditional  camel  training  involves  three  steps  and  includes  handling  tolerance, 
weight  bearing,  and  breaking  to  the  lead.  I approach  the  steps  differently  but 
the  rule  of  thumb  is  to  use  whatever  you  are  comfortable  with.  Camel  rides 
and  other  commerce  involving  these  animals  is  found  throughout  various  parts 
of  Australia  and  I have  included  a variety  of  resources  below  to  assist  readers. 

Answer 

1.  Start  with  some  good  basics. 

Take  it  slow  and  develop  a good  trusting  relationship.  You  will  want  the  animals 
to  be  familiar  with  your  smell,  presence,  and  manipulation.  Favorite  treats  and 
activities  can  help  achieve  this  quickly.  You  will  then  want  to  train  the  animals 
to  accept  a halter  and  lead.  Let  them  see  the  halter  when  you  give  a favorite 
food,  place  the  halter  in  the  food  bucket,  touch  the  halter  to  the  animal’s  face, 
etc.  This  can  be  trained  much  like  you  would  a weanling  or  yearling  horse.  You 
might  use  a neck  rope  first  if  you  are  more  comfortable  with  that. 

2.  Desensitization  can  be  done  a variety  of  ways. 

Expose  them  to  strange  noises,  objects,  dress,  and  other  things  in  a safe 
environment  to  condition  low  intensity  toleration.  Make  sure  you  also  include 
touch  toleration.  Include  husbandry  care  such  as  examination,  brushing,  etc. 
Later,  after  you  have  trained  the  animal  to  lead,  you  can  desensitize  to  other 
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objects  and  events  by  venturing  outside  of  their  environment.  If  you  have  a 
good  solid  rapport  they  will  be  less  likely  to  bolt.  Teach  consistent  commands, 
conditioned  reinforcers,  and  release  words. 

3.  Avoid  having  pen-sour  and  herd-bound  animals. 

Early  in  your  work  it  is  also  important  to  teach  the  animals  to  separate  out 
from  one  another.  This  can  include  exit  and  entry  through  gates,  stables,  and 
can  eventually  include  loading  and  unloading  behaviors  for  transport.  “A  to  B” 
work  and  stationing  are  other  terms  for  some  of  these  behaviors.  Having  a 
background  with  equine  training  can  be  helpful  since  traditional  handling 
methods  have  been  used  successfully  with  camelids. 

4.  Make  it  easy  on  yourself. 

Training  to  yield  to  the  line  is  next.  You  will  then  want  to  consider  riding  a 
horse  while  training  the  camel  to  lead.  This  gives  you  a height  advantage, 
some  protection  should  the  animal  decide  to  bounce,  kick,  or  use  the  neck,  and 
also  gives  you  better  leverage.  Many  hoofed  animals  are  less  likely  to  resist  if 
they  are  following  another  animal.  I would  teach  this  behavior  before  I would 
take  the  animal  out  on  foot  and  before  I would  teach  the  cush  (down). 

5.  Teaching  “cush”. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  to  obtain  this  behavior.  Camels  will  bend  their 
front  legs,  drop  to  their  knees,  and  then  fold  up  their  hind  legs.  You  can  prompt 
this,  approximate  it,  or  capture  this  behavior.  After  the  behavior  is  established 
and  stable  (with  longevity  until  you  release  verbally),  you  can  later  also  train 
them  to  carry  weight  or  to  pull  a cart.  They  often  talk  when  they  are  getting 
back  up,  and  will  groan  and  grunt! 

6.  Be  alert  to  the  natural  history. 

Young  bulls  can  hit  sexually  maturity  between  three  and  four  years  of  age. 
During  this  time  they  can  become  more  difficult  to  manage.  In  Australia  the 
rut  period  usually  runs  from  about  August  to  about  October.  As  in  many  animals, 
the  impact  of  rut  can  influence  the  animals’  normal  behavior  and  food  drive. 

7.  Know  the  warning  signs. 

The  ears  of  this  animal  can  tell  you  a lot  about  what  they  are  up  to!  Watch  for 
body  tension  and  ear  changes  to  avoid  unpleasant  interactions.  Camels  will 
bite,  kick  with  all  legs,  and  spit  when  agitated.  (It  is  much  nastier  than  llama 
spit!).  They  will  also  protest  vocally.  When  fighting,  camels  will  bite  their 
opponent's  front  legs  and  use  their  necks  and  front  end  to  push  or  crush  the 
other.  Handlers  should  also  be  alert  to  this  behavior  risk. 

8.  Veterinary  medical  considerations. 

Depending  on  your  management  plan  it  may  be  advantageous  to  consider 
altering  these  animals  for  ease  of  management.  Consult  with  your  curator  and 
staff  veterinarian  on  this  matter. 

Resources  Of  Interest 

Camel  Training  & Handler  School  & Australian  Camel  Racing  Association 
(They  have  a video  packet  for  camel  training) 

R O.  Box  290,  Camperdown 
Victoria  3260  Australia 
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Central  Australia  Camel  Industry  Association 
P.  O.  Box  8760 
Alice  Springs 

Northern  Territory  0870,  Australia 

Australian  Camel  News  Quarterly 

PMB  118  William  Creek 

via  Port  Augusta  5710,  Australia 

Llama  Training  on  Your  Own  (Book) 

Rocky  Bay  Alpacas 
Matapouri  Road 
Tutukaka,  RD  3,  Whangarei 
New  Zealand 

Scientific  Center  for  the  Racing  Camel 
P O.  Box  17292 

Al-Ain,  Abudhabi,  United  Arab  Emirates 

Federation  of  International 
Camel  Race  Associations  (FICRA) 

P O.  Box  47874,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

British  Camelid  Association 

Banks  Way  House,  Effingham  Common 

Surrey  FT24  5JB,  United  Kingdom 

American  Camel  Club 
185  Leavitt  Road 
Oswego,  New  York  13126 

Click  & Reward  Training  for  Llamas  (Videos)  Volume  1 & Volume  2 
Rt.  3,  Box  78 
Chattaroy,  WA  99003 


About  the  Author:  Since  1978,  ARKANIMALS.COM  Director,  Diana  Guerrero 
has  worked  professionally  in  a variety  of  animal  facilities.  Attending  and 
completing  courses  in  both  animal  management  and  training  from  institutions 
both  here  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  she  has  been  affiliated  with  some 
of  the  best  organizations.  She  is  an  alumni  of  The  Moorpark  College  Exotic 
Animal  Training  & Management  Program,  The  Gentle  Jungle  Animal  Affection 
Training  School,  The  International  Training  Centre  at  the  Jersey  Wildlife 
Preservation  Trust,  and  special  program  extensions  with  Marwell  Zoological 
Park  and  Kent  University.  Guerrero  started  her  career  in  the  marine  mammal 
field  working  as  a naturalist,  and  subsequently  became  involved  with  terrestrial 
animals  in  zoos  and  other  facilities.  Guerrero  writes  a variety  of  animal-related 
columns,  including  the  popular  series,  Unusual  Animal  Careers  and  does 
seminars  nationally.  Watch  for  two  of  her  book  projects  in  the  summers  of 
1999  and  2000!  Questions  for  ABCs  should  be  submitted  to  Diana  directly  via 
e-mail:>  arkabc@arkanimals.com<  or  via  regular  mail  to  ARKANIMALS.COM, 
P.O.  Box  1154,  Escondido,  CA  92033  USA. 
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/i  Question  and  faster  foru*  for  the  Zoo  Professions/ on  Crisis  tfanagenient 


By  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.,  Zoo  Curator 
Frank  Buck  Zoo,  Gainesville,  TX 


Question 

Are  there  different  types  of  tactics  and  equipment  that  can  be  utilized  for  different 
animals  in  a crisis?  Part  III 

Comments 

It  is  one  of  the  inherent  truths  of  capture  and  restraint  that  the  larger  and 
more  intelligent  the  species  is,  the  more  difficult  capture  and  restraint  will  be 
to  accomplish.  This  is  especially  true  for  primates  and  carnivores. 


Primates 

The  best  advice  I have  is  not  to  let  primates  out  of  primary  containment  to 
begin  with.  However,  that’s  not  terribly  helpful,  so  let’s  focus  on  reality.  The 
most  likely  scenarios  based  on  the  recent  events  of  the  past  few  years  are:  One, 
the  animal(s)  will  be  out  of  their  primary  containment,  but  still  within  their 
holding  area;  Two,  human-animal  interaction  will  occur  that  will  place  someone 
in  direct  proximity  to  a specimen. 

The  first  scenario  has  some  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  advantage  is 
the  animal  is  still  contained  behind  secondary  containment  in  the  holding  area 
and  not  free-roaming  yet.  The  disadvantage  is  the  animal  is  on  its  home  territory 
and  probably  knows  the  building,  routines,  and  staff.  This  means  that  the 
animal  knows  the  building  and  its  blind  spots  and  even  if  it  doesn’t,  then  it  will 
probably  have  the  cognitive  abilities  to  find  the  flaws.  In  other  words,  the 
design  of  the  holding  area  is  about  to  be  tested.  This  is  then  complicated  by  the 
human  element,  because  more  likely  than  not,  a staff  member  will  either  be 
present  when  it  occurs  or  will  walk  into  the  holding  area  to  discover  the  animal(s) 
are  out.  Why  the  animal(s)  are  out  could  be  due  to  anything  from  “keeper  error”, 
equipment  failure,  to  a design  flaw.  The  important  thing  is  it’s  out  and  now  it 
must  be  resolved. 

The  first  objective  is  to  seal  the  building.  By  this  I mean  seal  the  doors,  windows, 
skylights,  and  ventilation  system.  Under  no  circumstances  do  you  want  to  chase 
primates  outside  of  a building.  If  staff  members  are  inside  of  the  building  they 
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should  place  themselves  behind  a door  to  observe  activity  from  a safe  vantage 
point.  This  will  provide  invaluable  information  to  the  emergency  responders. 
In  cases  where  larger  primates  are  involved,  I recommend  evacuating  all  staff 
members  from  the  building  instead.  It’s  simply  not  worth  the  risk  to  their 
personal  safety. 

Smaller  primates  can  usually  be  recaptured  with  nets  and  placed  in  holding 
cages  or  Vari-kennels®  until  the  status  of  primary  holding  can  be  confirmed. 
As  larger  primates  have  the  potential  to  be  aggressive  and  dangerous,  I 
recommend  the  use  of  dart  rifles  behind  metal  shields  with  a primary  shooter 
armed  with  a shotgun,  (Rifles  do  offer  precision,  but  shotguns  are  less  prone  to 
richoet  in  buildings).  Also,  when  entering  a building,  enter  from  only  one  side. 
You  really  don’t  want  to  have  two  teams  catching  each  other  in  a crossfire. 
Aside  from  a dart  rifle  there  really  aren’t  many  other  options  that  provide  a 
degree  of  safety  for  both  staff  and  specimen.  If  the  situation  shifts  outside  of 
the  building,  contain  the  specimen  by  driving  it  into  a quiet,  isolated  area,  then 
take  the  dart  shot. 

If  human-animal  interaction  occurs  on  exhibit  (i.e.  member  of  the  public),  then 
distract  the  specimen  while  a rescue  is  mounted  with  ropes  or  ladders.  If  you 
are  able  to  shift  the  animals  off-exhibit,  all  the  better.  The  key  is  to  keep  the 
human  and  primate  apart.  Hoses  or  C02  extinguishers  could  be  effective  in 
driving,  but  only  in  the  hands  of  experienced  staff  members.  Remember,  the 
animal  is  in  its  established  home  range  territory  and  it  may  be  extremely  curious 
or  dangerous.  This  will  depend  on  the  actions  of  not  only  the  “civilians”,  but  the 
responders  as  well.  Caution,  communication,  and  teamwork  is  the  key  here. 
Patience  is  also  a virtue,  because  once  a specimen  becomes  aggressive,  your 
course  of  action  has  been  set  for  you.  Also,  regardless  of  which  situation  you 
may  find  yourself  in,  I recommend  callings  the  EMT’s  when  you  radio  the 
emergency  responders,  otherwise  valuable  time  could  be  lost  when  treatment 
is  required  for  either  staff  or  members  of  the  public. 

Next  Month:  Tactics  and  Equipment,  Part  IV 

If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments 
on  previously  published  materials,  please  send  them  to:  AAZK,  Inc., 
3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614  Attn:  Reactions/AKF. 

(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology 
and  wildlife  management.  His  education  and  experience  include  a B.S.  in  wildlife 
management  and  post-graduate  studies  in  zoology,  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant, 
Shoot  Team  Leader,  ERT  Member,  Large  Mammal  Keeper,  Senior  Keeper,  and 
Zoo  Curator  at  various  zoological  facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis 
management  in  zoological  institutions,  which  draws  upon  practical  experiences 
and  training  as  a Rescue  Diver,  Hunter  Safety  Instructor,  NRA  Firearms 
Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  C PR  / First  Aid  Instructor.) 
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Now  Available .... 

Resources  for  Crisis  Management  in  Zoos 
and  Other  Animal  Care  Facilities 

AAZK,  Inc.  is  pleased  to  announce  the  availability  of  its  newest  publication  - 
Resources  for  Crisis  Management  in  Zoos  and  Other  Animal  Care  Facilities. 
This  reference  work  is  an  anthology  of  articles  by  authors  from  zoo  keepers  to  veterinarians 
to  zoo  directors  to  public  relations  specialists.  The  works  of  56  authors  from  these  diverse 
zoological  perspectives  brings  together  information  and  resources  for  planning  a crisis 
management  program  for  your  facility  or  for  augmenting  an  existing  program.  The  424- 
page  volume  includes  a foreward  by  Sydney  J.  Butler,  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association. 

The  book’s  chapters  are  arranged  by  the  following  subject  topics:  Factors  That  Influence 
Crisis  Management  in  a Zoological  Setting;  Developing  An  Emergency  Preparedness  Plan; 
Emergency  Response  and  Crisis  Management  Teams;  Public  Relations  and  the  Crisis 
Situation;  Animal  Restraint  and  Animal  Identification  Techniques;  Dealing  with  A Crisis 
Situation  (Zoological  Crisis,  Natural  Disasters,  and  Manmade  Disasters);  Injury  and  Death 
at  the  Zoo;  and  Taxon-Specific  Crisis  Management  Protocols.  This  important  work  also 
includes  an  extensive  Appendix  and  a listing  of  suppliers  and  equipment  vendors.  AAZK 
has  gathered  the  best  of  existing  articles  on  crisis  management  and  expanded  the  text  with 
originally  solicited  materials  on  Zoonotic  Disease:  Risk  Appreciation  and  Biosafety, 
Meterological  Aspects  of  Disaster  Planning,  The  Weapons  Response  to  a Zoological  Crisis 
Situation,  The  Process  of  Exhibit  Design  and  Construction:  How  It  Affects  Crisis 
Management,  etc.  The  book  includes  the  results  of  the  first-ever  North  American  Crisis 
Management  Survey  as  well  as  Case  Studies  showing  how  zoos  reacted  in  various  crisis 
situations  and  what  was  learned  from  their  experiences.  A must  for  every  zoo  professional! 

To  order  fill  out  the  form  below  and  return  with  your  payment  to:  AAZK,  Inc.,  CMR,  3601  S.W.  29th 
St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka, KS  66614  U.S.A.  Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to:  “AAZK, 
Inc.”  (U.S.  FUNDS  ONLY).  If  using  a credit  card,  make  sure  to  complete  all  requested  information 
on  form.  Prices  are:  AAZK  Members  $45.00  Non  Members  $60.00.  Prices  include  domestic  Book 
Rate  Postage.  Orders  outside  the  continental  U.  S.  should  ad  $10.00  for  parcel  post  surface  shipping. 

~ CRISIS  ~M  ANA  GEM  InT  ORDER  "FORM  " 

(Please  PRINT) 

I wish  to  order copy  (ies)  of  Crisis  Management  Resources  (Please  Circle)  AAZK  Member  Non  Member 

$45.00  $60.00 


Name: 


Address: 

City: 

State/Province: 

Zip/Postal  Code: 

Country- 

I wish  to  pay  by: 

Check/money  order 

Mastercard  Q 

Visa  □ 

Credit  Card# 

Expiration  Date: 

Name  as  it  appears  on  credit  card  (please  print) 


Signature: 


TOTAL  ENCLOSED  $ 
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New  & Renewing  AAZK  Professional, 
Institutional,  and  Contributing  Members 


New  Professional  Members 

Christopher  Waldron,  Philadelphia 
Zoo  (PA);  Taylor  Black,  Gilliam  Smith 
and  Stephanie  Harris,  Elmwood 
Park  Zoo  (PA);  John  Siermyer,  Ross 
Park  Zoo  (NY);  Andrea  Jarbaz, 
Buffalo  Zoological  Garden  (NY); 
Karin  Andra,  White  Oak 
Conservation  Center  (FL);  Joe 
Kalla,  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom 
(FL);  Pamels  Noel,  Lowry  Park  Zoo 
(FL);  Tanya  J.  Willett  and  Martha 
Schenk,  Columbus  Zoo  (OH); 
Cheryle  Duguay,  Indianapolis  Zoo 
(IN);  Angel  Mitchell,  LVT,  Detroit  Zoo 
(MI);  Anita  Yantz,  Lincoln  Park  Zoo 
(IL);  Heather  Moravec,  Folsom 
Children’s  Zoo  (NE;  Betty  L. 
Thomas,  Tulsa  Zoo  (OK);  Gina  Garza, 
Dallas  Zoo  (TX);  Jonas  Rosenthal, 
Frank  Buck  Zoo  (TX);  Beth 
Borchardt  and  Sharon  Romines, 
Moody  Gardens  (TX);  Marcus 
Wenner,  Sea  World  of  San  Antonio 
(TX);  Christine  M.  Bobko  and  Maura 
J.  Paulson,  Denver  Zoo  (CO);  William 
Franklin,  ZooBoise  (ID);  Bridget 


Mulholland,  The  Phoenix  Zoo  (AZ); 
Eve  Rockafellow,  Heritage  Park  Zoo 
(AZ);  Donna  McDowell,  Applegate 
Zoo  (CA). 

Renewing  Contributing  Members 

John  Tobias,  Director 
Miller  Park  Zoo,  Bloomington,  IL 

Carol  N.  Wright,  Volunteer 
Dallas  Zoo,  Dallas,  TX 

Jom  Fleshman,  Director 
Abilene  Zool.  Garden,  Abilene,  TX 

Renewing  Institutional  Members 

Salisbury  Zoo  Commission,  Inc. 
Salisbury  Zoological  Park 
Salisbury,  MD 

Sea  World  of  Florida 
Aviculture  Department 
Orlando,  FL 


Need  to  Reach  AAZK? 


1-800-242-4519  (U.  S.)  N0TE  NEW  ADDRESS 

1-800-468-1966  (Canada) 

FAX:  (785)  273-1980 
or  write 

AAZK,  Inc.  Administrative  Office  Staff 


3601  S.  W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133 
Topeka,  KS  66614 
U.  S.  A. 


Barbara  Manspeaker  - 

Administrative  Secretary 
Susan  Chan  - 

Managing  Editor  AKF 
Orca  - Office  Cat 

Office  Hours:  9:00  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  CST 
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Cegislative  Update 

Compiled  by  Georgann  Johnston 
Legislative  Advisor 
Sacramento » CA 


New  Strategies  Cope  with  Increasing  Canadian  Geese  Population 

Canadian  geese  ( Branta  canadensis ) populations  are  migratory,  wintering  in  the 
United  States  and  then  moving  north  to  breeding  grounds  located  in  the  Canadian 
arctic.  The  overall  population  of  the  geese  has  been  increasing  gradually  each  year, 
to  a point  that  they  are  now  in  conflict  with  urban  and  suburban  communities.  In 
fact,  the  year-round  resident  population  is  estimated  to  exceed  one  million  birds  in 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  flyways.  Therefore,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a nationwide  management  strategy  for 
Canadian  geese  that  will  preserve  their  numbers  while  diminishing  their  impact  on 
human  activities. 

The  primary  area  of  concern  regarding  geese  relates  to  the  creation  of  ideal  goose 
habitat  conditions  - park-like  open  areas  with  short  grass  adjacent  to  small  bodies 
of  water.  Thus,  golf  courses,  airports,  parks,  and  other  expanses  of  public  and  private 
property  are  sometimes  inundated  with  geese  during  the  winter  season.  In  fact, 
many  of  these  areas  have  become  so  inviting  to  the  geese  (primarily  because  of  a 
lack  of  predators  and  no  hunting)  that  the  birds  choose  to  stay  year-round,  breeding 
and  rearing  their  young  in  the  continental  U.  S.  rather  than  returning  to  Canada 
for  this  part  of  their  life  cycle. 

The  USFWS  has  previously  tried  to  address  the  ever-increasing  population  problem 
by  adjusting  the  hunting  season  and  issuing  control  permits  on  a case-by-case  basis. 
However,  hunting  in  an  urban  setting  is  basically  out  of  the  question  and,  therefore, 
the  population  of  the  birds  continues  to  increase  at  an  average  rate  of  10  percent 
per  year.  Thus,  in  June  of  this  year,  the  Service  created  a new  special  Canada  goose 
permit  that  gives  state  wildlife  agencies  the  opportunity  to  design  their  own 
management  programs.  This  would  include  taking  measures  to  control  specific 
resident  goose  populations  without  having  to  seek  a separate  permit  from  the  Service 
for  each  action. 

The  Service  has  identified  a series  of  potential  alternatives  for  dealing  with  Canada 
goose  conflicts  which  include  non-lethal  methods  such  as  managing  habitat  to  make 
it  less  attractive  to  geese;  harassment,  trapping  and  relocation  of  birds,  and  more 
direct  population  stabilization  and  reduction  programs  (e.g.  selective  poisoning). 

The  final  set  of  alternatives,  which  can  be  implemented  by  the  individual  states, 
will  be  published  following  a series  of  public  meetings  and  solicitations  of  input. 
The  entire  document  outlining  the  alternatives,  called  the  “Canadian  Goose 
Environmental  Impact  Study”,  is  available  for  review  from  the  USFWS.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Migratory  Bird  Management, 
USFWS,  Dept,  of  the  Interior,  ms  634  ABLSQ,  1849  C St.  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20240,  or  by  calling  (703)  3578-1714. 

Source:  USFWS  News  Release  20  August  1999;  see  also  Federal  Register 
Online  19  August  1999  (vol.  64,  no.  164) 
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Peregrine  Falcon  Removed  from  Endangered  Species  List 

The  USFWS  has  removed  the  peregrine  falcon  from  the  list  of  endangered  and 
threatened  species  in  the  United  States.  The  bird,  a medium-sized  raptor,  once 
ranged  throughout  most  of  North  America  from  Alaska  down  into  Mexico,  wintering 
in  various  areas  of  Latin  and  South  America.  In  the  early  1950s,  the  populations  of 
these  birds  began  to  decline,  primarily  attributed  to  the  widespread  use  of  the 
pesticide  DDT  and  other  organochlorines.  The  pesticides  did  not  necessarily  hurt 
the  birds  themselves,  but  caused  the  eggs  to  have  extremely  thin  shells,  making 
them  prone  to  breaking  prior  to  the  time  the  chicks  would  hatch. 

In  1962,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  placed  a ban  on  the  use  of  DDT 
in  the  United  States  - prompted  primarily  by  the  book  Silent  Spring  by  Rachel 
Carson  - a former  USFWS  employee.  In  1970,  the  USFWS  listed  the  falcon  as 
endangered.  By  1975,  the  population  reached  an  all-time  low  of  324  nesting  pairs 
in  North  America. 

A combination  of  efforts  by  the  USFWS,  its  companion  agency  in  Canada, 
universities,  aviculturists,  and  others  created  a captive  breeding  and  release  program, 
resulting  in  the  release  of  more  than  6,000  captive-bred  falcons  into  the  wild  since 
1974.  Based  on  recent  surveys  conducted  by  the  USFWS,  it  is  believed  that  there 
are  now  1,650  peregrine  breeding  pairs  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  The  goal  of  the 
initial  recovery  program  was  631  pairs;  thus,  USFWS  officials  feel  their  efforts  have 
far  exceeded  their  expectations. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  bird  is  being  removed  from  the  endangered  species  list,  it 
will  still  be  subject  to  protection  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  The  MBTA 
prohibits  taking,  killing,  possessing,  transporting,  or  importing  birds  such  as  the 
peregrine  or  any  bird  parts  such  as  feathers  or  eggs.  Additionally,  while  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  requires  that  a species  be  monitored  for  a minimum  of  five 
years  after  it  is  delisted  to  ensure  that  the  recovery  is  sustained,  USFWS  officials 
said  that  the  peregrine  falcon  will  be  monitored  for  at  least  13  years  to  ensure  its 
continued  survival  in  the  wild. 

Source:  USFWS  News  Release  20  August  1999,  see  also  Federal  Register  online 
25  August  1999,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  23  August  1999 


Biodiversity  Protection  Fund  Targets  Himalayan  Species 

The  governments  of  Kaakhstan,  Kyrgyz  Republic,  Uzbekistan,  and  the  United  States, 
along  with  The  World  Bank,  have  approved  a $10  million  for  the  Central  Asia 
Transboundary  Biodiversity  Project.  The  project  will  support  the  protection  of 
biological  communities  within  the  West  Tien  Shan,  a mountain  range  shared  by  the 
three  countries  listed  above  (all  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Himalayan  Mountain 
system). 

The  region  contains  habitats  ranging  from  sub-tropical  to  tundra  and  provides  a 
home  for  snow  leopards,  white  clawed  bears,  Central  Asian  mountain  goats  and 
various  wild  sheep,  among  other  animal  species.  Additionally,  the  region  contains  a 
number  of  unique  plants  with  potential  horticultural,  agricultural  or  medicinal  value. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  finance  the  implementation  of  management  plans  for 
four  protected  areas.  Additionally,  there  will  be  funding  for  training  and  small 
grants  to  promote  the  development  of  biodiversity  friendly  activities  in  and  around 
protected  areas.  Priority  will  be  given  to  areas  that  function  as  wildlife  corridors  or 
are  otherwise  important  for  biodiversity  conservation. 
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The  areas  in  question  are  under  pressure  primarily  from  expanding  human 
populations  and  deforestation  for  fuel  wood.  Organizers  of  the  program  hope  to 
involve  local  villages  and  NGOs  (non-governmental  organizations)  located  in  and 
around  the  target  areas  to  help  implement  the  various  plans. 

Source:  Environmental  News  Service  Online  23  June  1999 


United  Arab  Emirates  Acts  to  Protect  Seacows 

The  dugong  ( Dugong  dugon),  also  called  a seacow,  is  an  aquatic  mammal  that  has 
been  driven  out  of  much  of  its  habitat  around  the  world.  This  reclusive  and  slow- 
moving  creature,  which  can  weigh  up  to  300kg,  is  found  in  the  Gulf  waters 
surrounding  the  UAE.  Because  dugongs  are  mammals,  they  must  surface  every 
few  minutes  to  breathe  and  often  become  entangled  in  fishing  nets,  leading  to  their 
death. 

Researchers  at  the  Abu  Dhabi  based  Environment  Research  and  Wildlife 
Development  Agency  estimate  that  there  are  approximately  2,000  dugongs  in  UAE 
waters.  A spokesperson  for  the  Agency  stated  that  the  UAE  government  was  funding 
a $300,000  study  that  would  track  the  animals’  movements,  primarily  through  the 
use  of  aerial  surveys  of  the  Gulfs  coast. 

The  USE  has  the  second  highest  population  of  dugongs  in  the  world,  after  Australia. 
Historically,  the  animals  were  also  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean  but  have  essentially 
disappeared  from  that  location.  It  is  hoped  that  data  gathered  in  the  initial  study 
will  lead  to  the  development  of  protected  areas  in  the  Gulf  where  dugongs  can  live 
and  reproduce  safely  without  human  interference. 

Source:  BBC  News  Online  14  June  1999 


South  Africa  Donates  Three  White  Rhinos  to  Botswana 

The  North  West  Parks  and  Tourism  Board  (NWPTB)  of  South  Africa  had  authorized 
the  donation  of  three  female  white  rhinos  to  the  Khama  Rhino  Sanctuary  Trust 
(KRST)  in  Botswana.  The  stated  objective  of  the  donation  is  to  “ensure  that  viable 
rhino  populations  exist  in  Botswana.” 

The  NWPTB  has  been  involved  in  the  management  of  rhinos  in  the  Khama  Sanctuary 
in  the  past  and  intends  to  continue  the  relationship  into  the  future.  Apart  from  the 
donation  of  the  three  rhinos,  the  NWPTB  intends  to  promote  future  cooperation 
between  the  countries  to  ensure  that  the  KRST’s  management  policies  and  practices 
meet  the  NWPTB  standards  with  respect  to  the  conservation  and  security  of  the 
rhinos. 

South  Africa  is  funding  all  aspects  of  the  transfer  of  the  rhinos  and  the  follow-up 
supervision  of  their  care  and  maintenance. 

Source:  WildNet  Africa  Media  Release  17  August  1999 
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Painting  as  Enrichment  for  Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoo’s’ 
0.1  Protected  Contact  African  Elephant 

By 

Gina  Landucci,  Laura  Dobrzelecki  and  Kirk  Keefe 
Large  Mammal  Keepers  / Elephant  Handlers 
Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoo , Colorado  Springs,  CO 

Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoo  currently  houses  0.2  African  Elephants  ( Loxodonta 
africana).  Due  to  personality  differences,  Kimba,  approximately  21  years  old, 
is  managed  in  free  contact  while  Lucky,  approximately  19  years  old,  is  managed 
in  protected  contact. 

Environmental  enrichment  has  posed  a problem  because  of  the  elephants’  size 
and  dexterity,  their  proximity  to  the  public,  and  the  labor  involved  in 
constructing  something  “elephant  proof”.  Therefore,  the  majority  of  our 
enrichment  for  the  elephants  involves  providing  cognitive  challenges,  specifically 
training.  We  do  extensive  training  with  both  elephants,  but  our  protected  contact 
program  with  Lucky  is  the  focus  of  this  article. 

Lucky  was  wild-born  in  Kruger  National  Park  and  brought  to  the  United  States 
when  she  was  under  two  years  old.  Lucky  was  worked  in  free  contact  for  about 
ten  years,  but  when  she  began  showing  aggressive  tendencies  the  decision  was 
made  to  put  her  into  a protected  contact  program. 

We  currently  have  five  primary  elephant  handlers,  all  of  whom  work  with  Lucky. 
Lucky  is  extremely  intelligent,  willingly  participates  in  training  sessions  several 
times  a day,  and  appears  to  enjoy  the  attention.  She  can  be  very  aggressive, 
however,  throwing  objects,  charging  the  bars,  and  reaching  through  the  bars  to 
hit  at  handlers.  These  behaviors  have  declined  drastically  in  the  last  one  and  a 
half  to  two  years  in  which  we  have  had  a consistent  staff.  When  Lucky  does 
demonstrate  aggression,  the  handlers  leave  the  area  and  give  her  a short  “time 
out.”  This  has  proven  very  effective. 

We  began  training  Lucky  to  paint  in  January  of  1999.  Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoo 
does  not  have  an  elephant  restraint  device,  so  most  of  Lucky’s  training  is  done 
with  Lucky  in  the  stall  and  the  handlers  on  the  other  side  of  the  bars.  The  steps 
taken  in  training  Lucky  are  listed  below.  The  specific  commands  trained  are  in 
quotation  marks.  It  took  about  three  months  to  train  the  basics,  although  we 
are  still  perfecting  her  technique. 

Step  1:  Trained  Lucky  to  take  a stick  from  the  handler,  hold  it  in  the  trunk  up 
position  (not  eat  it),  and  give  it  back  to  the  handler  (not  throw  it)  when  asked. 

Step  2:  Trained  Lucky  to  “touch”  the  handler’s  outstretched  hand  with  the  stick. 
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Step  #3:  Training  Lucky  to  “touch”  the  handler’s  hand  with  the  paint  brush. 


Step  #6:  Training  Lucky  to  “dip”  the  brush  in  the  paint  container. 
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Step  #7:  Training  Lucky  to  “paint”. 


Step  #8:  Training  Lucky  to  “touch”  lid  with  paint  in  prepration  for  “sign”. 
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Step  3:  Exchanged  the  stick  for  a small  paint  brush,  again  having  Lucky  “touch” 
the  handler’s  hand  with  the  brush.  Lucky  did  modify  the  brush,  bit  the  handle 
off,  but  we  are  still  using  the  original  brush.  It  is  therefore  important  to  carefully 
select  paint  brushes  that  would  be  less  dangerous  if  ingested. 

Step  4:  With  the  mechanic  holding  a pad  of  paper,  trained  Lucky  to  “touch”  the 
paper  with  the  dry  brush. 

Step  5:  Using  diluted  water-based  non-toxic  paint  in  plastic  containers,  one 
keeper  held  the  container  up  to  Lucky  and  the  handler  trained  her  to  “dip”  the 
brush  in  the  paint. 

Step  6:  Trained  “dip”  and  “touch”  in  sequence,  positively  reinforcing  Lucky  only 
when  she  held  on  to  the  brush  and  touched  the  paper  as  opposed  to  herself  or 
the  bars. 

Step  7:  Changed  the  command  “touch”  to  “paint” 

Step  8:  Used  a previously  trained  behavior  “trunk  here”  (rest  trunk  on  handler’s 
arm),  and  the  handler  trained  Lucky  to  “touch”  the  lid  of  a plastic  container 
which  is  coated  with  paint  and  hold  her  trunk  “steady”. 

Step  9:  With  her  trunk  still  on  the  handler’s  arm,  the  handler  trained  “sign”, 
positively  reinforcing  Lucky  for  pressing  the  end  of  her  trunk  on  the  paper. 

Occasionally  Lucky  will  start  to  swing  her  trunk  at  the  paper,  using  too  much 
force.  To  decrease  this  behavior,  we  trained  “nice”,  reinforcing  her  only  for 
painting  gently.  Lucky  also  responds  to  our  reactions.  If  we  start  to  laugh  or 
praise  her  eagerly,  she  becomes  much  more  enthusiastic. 

At  the  start  of  the  training  process  we  used  continuous  reinforcement  with  leaf- 
eater  monkey  chow.  Very  quickly,  however,  Lucky  progressed  to  a point  where 
continuous  positive  reinforcement  was  unnecessary  and  even  ignored  until  she 
was  ready  to  stop  painting. 

We  usually  use  three  colors  at  a time  and  let  Lucky  choose.  We  use  Strathmore® 
cold  press  watercolor  paper  and  both  Gothic  Washable®  and  Fresco  Tempera® 
paints.  We  are  still  perfecting  Lucky’s  signature.  When  all  goes  well  the  result 
is  a perfect  trunk  print  which  is  an  added  touch  to  a very  unique  painting. 

Painting  has  been  a great  outlet  for  Lucky  and  her  handlers.  Our  free  contact 
elephant,  Kimba,  participates  in  daily  yard  demonstrations,  walks  through  the 
zoo,  and  “elephant  encounters”  where  she  meets  the  public,  all  of  which, 
unfortunately,  are  not  an  option  for  Lucky.  Even  with  her  aggressive  tendencies, 
Lucky  craves  undivided  attention  and  thrives  on  cognitive  challenges.  This  has 
been  excellent  behavioral  enrichment  for  Lucky  at  Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoo. 
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Step  #9:  Training  Lucky  to  “sign”  her  autograph. 


At  Right;  Elephant  Handlers 
Laura  Dobrzelecki  and  Kirk 
Keefe  display  Lucky’s 
completed  masterpiece. 


All  photos  by 

Gina  Landucci 
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Maked  Mole-Rat 


vSurveLj 


Resu 


(The  following  are  the  results  of  a survey  sent  out  to  30  institutions  housing 
Naked  Mole  Rats  by  Nancy  DeFiesta,  Animal  Keeper  at  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  in 
Chicago,  IL.  Twenty-one  institutions  responded  to  this  survey.) 


1.  How  long  has  your  institution  had  naked  mole-rats? 
1-3  years  4 respondents 

4-6  years  5 respondents 

7-9  years  5 respondents 

10+years  7 respondents 


2.  How  many  colonies  do  you  have? 
1 colony  8 respondents 

2-5  colonies  8 respondents 

6-9  colonies  1 respondent 

10+colonies  4 respondents 


3.  Please  indicate  the  number  of  animals  and  the  number  of  queens  for  each 
of  your  colonies. 


• Most  colonies  ranged  between  10-74  members. 

• Four  colonies  had  two  queens,  one  was  a colony  of  eight,  another  a 
colony  of  sixteen.  No  size  was  mentioned  for  the  other  two. 

4.  Are  your  colonies  reproducing?  If  yes,  how  many? 

•Seventeen  colonies  were  reproducing. 

a)  What  is  the  interbirth  interval? 

•The  interbirth  interval  ranged  from  76-180  days. 

b)  Is  the  interval  constant? 

•Half  of  the  respondents  found  the  interval  constant. 

5.  What  is  the  approximate  mortality  rate  of  the  pups? 

0 - 25%  4 respondents 
26  - 50%  4 respondents 

51-75%  4 respondents 

76  - 99%  6 respondents 

100%  2 respondents 

6.  On  a scale  of  1 - 5,  how  does  the  colony  treat  the  pups,  with  1 being  very 
gentle  and  5 being  very  rough. 

• Most  responded  3,  4,  or  5. 

•The  opinion  expressed  most  often  was  that  the  personality  of  the  colony  had 
a lot  to  do  with  the  treatment. 
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7.  Briefly,  describe  your  daily  NMR  husbandry 

•The  majority  of  respondents  clean  food  and  toilet  chambers  daily. 
Others  clean  on  a rotation  basis  or  as  needed. 

•Soap  or  plain  water  was  used  most  often  and  some  toilet  chambers 
were  dry  cleaned.  One  respondent  uses  Novasan. 
a)  Do  you  alter  your  husbandry  when  pups  are  present? 

•When  pups  were  present,  most  respondents  disturbed  the 
colony  as  little  as  possible  for  the  first  few  days. 

•Several  removed  the  queen  and  pups  along  with  others,  that 
were  rotated,  for  five  weeks. 

•Some  found  no  difference  if  they  altered  protocol  or  not. 

8.  Is  background  noise  provided  constantly  for  the  NMRs? 

YES  13 

NO  8 

•Only  8 thought  that  it  made  a difference. 

9.  Do  you  rotate  the  feeding  chambers? 

YES  7 

NO  14 

•No  one  thought  consumption  changed. 

10.  Do  the  NMRs  alter  the  use  of  particular  chambers? 

YES  20 

NO  1 

•Food,  toilet,  and  nest  chambers  were  all  moved  around. 

11.  *This  question  was  accidentally  deleted.* 

I wanted  to  know  the  diet  for  your  NMR.  I would  greatly  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  send  me  this  information  at  the  address  listed  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

12.  Do  the  NMRs  use  the  dead  end  chambers  for  toilet  areas? 

YES  11 

NO  10 

•Dead  end  chambers  were  also  used  for  food  and  nests. 

13.  Have  you  introduced  or  reintroduced  NMR  into  an  established  colony? 

YES  15 

NO  6 

The  methods  used  were: 

•Rotation  of  colony  members  with  isolated  NMR. 

•Putting  isolated  one  in  with  toilet  contents  of  colony. 

•Using  neutral  territory  for  introduction. 

•Varied  combinations  of  the  above. 

There  seems  to  be  no  method  that  was  dependable.  Sometimes  it  was  successful, 
most  of  the  time  it  wasn’t.  The  longer  the  separation,  the  less  successful  it  was. 
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14.  What  materials  are  used  in  housing  your  colony(s)? 

•Most  Chambers  were  made  of  acrylic  and  glass. 

•There  were  a few  made  with  hydrostone. 

Respondents 

•Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom 
•University  of  Michigan 
• Skanson-Akvariet 
•Raymond  Mendez 
•Philadelphia  Zoological  Garden 
•Staten  Island  Zoo 
•Cincinnati  Zoo  & Botanical  Garden 
•The  Living  Desert 
•National  Zoological  Park 
•Paul  Sherman 

•Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoological  Park 

And  a very  special  thanks  to  Lynn  Tupa,  Diane  Mulerin,  and  John  Gramieri 
for  their  support  and  assistance. 

Data  compiled  April  1999 

By: 

Nancy  DeFiesta 
Animal  Keeper- Lion  House 
LINCOLN  PARK  ZOO 
P.O.  Box  14903 
Chicago,  IL  60614 


•Singapore  Zoological  Gardens 
•Pittsburgh  Zoo 

•Jacksonville  Zoological  Gardens 

•Toledo  Zoological  Garden 

•Memphis  Zoological  Garden  & Aquarium 

•Jennifer  Jarvis 

•Rochelle  Buffenstein 

•Lowry  Park  Zoological  Garden 

•Brookfield  Zoo 

•Lincoln  Park  Zoological  Gardens 
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Baltimore  Zoo  Leads  Efforts  to  Preserve  (3og  Turtle 


While  Maryland  is  home  to  30%  of  the  world’s  entire  bog  turtle  population,  over- 
development and  illegal  collection  for  the  pet  trade  are  threatening  the  future  of  this 
endangered  species  and  its  habitat  - crucial  to  the  health  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
Baltimore  Zoo’s  new  Bog  Turtle  Exhibit  provides  a major  research  site  and  educates 
the  public  on  the  importance  of  protecting  this  species. 

Bog  turtles  live  in  a “rapidly  disappearing  habitat,  and  people  aren’t  paying  attention,” 
says  David  Lee  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  and  The 
Tortoise  Reserve,  Inc.  Rapid  decline  of  the  species  has  been  found  throughout  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Watershed  and  Virginia.  Preserving  and  restoring  the  wetlands  is 
crucial  to  both  the  survival  of  the  bog  turtle  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  because  bogs 
filter  pollutants  and  trap  sediment  from  the  water,  as  well  as  reduce  the  severity  of 
floods. 

Although  wetlands  restoration  projects  have  occurred  in  the  past,  The  Baltimore 
Zoo’s  effort  is  unique.  “No  one  has  ever  done  this  level  of  restoration  to  a natural 
bog  before,”  explains  Anthony  Wisnieski,  Curator  of  Herpetology.  More  than  100 
years  ago  the  zoo’s  Bog  Exhibit  was  a natural  wetland,  but  residents  converted  it 
into  a pond  and  filled  it  with  non-native  vegetation.  The  Baltimore  Zoo  removed 
those  plants,  added  bog  soil,  and  replanted  native  plant  species. 

“Our  reason  for  involvement  is  not  just  the  turtle  itself,”  says  Kevin  Smith  of  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Natural  Resources  Watershed  Division.  “We  want  to 
highlight  the  habitat  and  educate  the  public  about  it  and  the  animals  who  live  there.” 

In  order  to  protect  and  restore  bog  habitats,  landowners  must  recognize  that  bogs 
are  on  their  property,  and  understand  what  they  can  do  to  contribute  to  the 
conservation  effort.  “We  have  these  sedgeland  meadows  in  Maryland,  but  most 
people  are  not  familiar  with  them  or  the  animals  that  live  in  them,”  explains  Kevin 
Smith.  Education  efforts  have  included  a joint  conservation  workshop  by  The 
Baltimore  Zoo,  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  (DNR),  the  National  Aquarium 
in  Baltimore,  and  the  Maryland  Herpetological  Society  which  was  held  for 
government  agencies  and  members  of  the  scientific  community.  A brochure  produced 
by  the  Zoo,  the  DNR,  the  Aquarium  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  was  published, 
in  addition  to  a research  guide,  compiled  primarily  by  Scott  Smith  of  the  DNR,  to 
inform  government  officials  and  private  landowners  of  the  endangered  bog  turtle 
and  its  importance  to  the  health  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Baltimore  Zoo’s  new  Bog  Turtle  Exhibit  is  a “great  living  laboratory”,  explains 
Scott  Smith  of  the  Wildlife  and  Heritage  Division  of  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  It  has  “tremendous  conservation  value  because  we’ll  apply  our 
findings  to  the  real  world.  The  whole  thing  is  unbelievably  exciting.” 
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Researchers  and  students  from  a local  university  are  utilizing  two  major  technological 
components  to  study  the  bog  turtle  at  the  zoo:  DNA  fingerprinting  and  telemetry 
tracking  devices.  Part  of  a major  study  spearheaded  by  the  DNR  and  Frostburg 
State  University,  the  DNA  fingerprinting  will  allow  researchers  to  determine  how 
the  turtles  are  related  to  each  other.  A clipping  from  a toenail  or  a drop  of  blood  will 
be  enough  to  identify  relatives  of  offspring.  This  will  enable  researchers  to  determine 
how  much  genetic  interchange  exists  and  identify  if  inbreeding  is  becoming  a threat 
to  the  success  of  the  exhibit.  The  data  gathered  from  the  tracking  devices  will  be 
used  to  monitor  the  exhibit  itself  and  to  compare  The  Baltimore  Zoo’s  bog  with 
wild  ones,  applying  the  information  toward  the  development  of  future  bog  restoration 
projects  throughout  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Watershed. 

“The  Baltimore  Zoo’s  Bog  Exhibit  is  a success  because  of  the  cooperative  effort 
among  the  Maryland  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  the  Maryland  Department 
of  the  Environment,  The  Chesapeake  Bay  Trust,  the  Maryland  Highway  Association, 
The  Tortoise  Reserve,  Inc.,  Towson  University,  and  The  Baltimore  Zoo,”  said 
Anthony  Wisnieski. 

-News  Release,  The  Baltimore  Zoo  8/2/99 


El  Paso  to  Host  <2000  V^este  rn  Regional 

The  El  Paso  Zoo  cordially  invites  all  AAZK  members  to  attend  the  upcoming  American 
Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association’s  Western  Regional  Conference  scheduled  for  5-8 
April  2000.  We  also  emphatically  encourage  all  of  you  to  consider  moderating  a 
paper  session  or  presenting  a paper  at  our  conference,  the  conference  theme  is 
“Zoos  and  Aquariums:  On  the  Edge“  (Nature  Knows  No  Borders  is  the  sub-theme). 
Dr.  Michael  Robinson,  Director  of  the  National  Zoological  Park,  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker. 

Possible  paper  and  session  topics  may  include:  illegal  trade  in  wildlife  at  the  borders; 
confiscated  border  wildlife:  what  is  its  fate?;  aquariums:  exhibitry  in  the  desert, 
challenges  and  solutions;  wildlife  research  in  Mexico  and  the  southwestern  U.S.; 
zoos  at  the  millennium;  life  in  the  desert;  wildlife  conservation  has  no  borders;  zoos 
situated  in  extreme  climes  and  regions;  endangered  plant  conservation;  as  well  as 
sessions  for  educators,  PR  people,  etc.  Lots  of  possibilities. 

El  Paso  is  located  along  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Rio  Grande  and  is  a fun  place  to 
visit.  Juarez,  Mexico  is  only  minutes  away  and  we  are  located  within  comfortable 
driving  distance  for  numerous  New  mexico-West  Texas  adventure  locations,  such  as 
Carlsbad  Caverns  and  Guadalupe  National  Park. 

For  further  information,  please  contact:  John  Kiseda,  Animal  Curator  and  Conference 
Program  Chair,  El  Paso  Zoo,  4001  East  Paisano,  El  Paso,  TX  79905  USA;  Phone  - 
(915)  521-1850;  Fax  - (915)  521-1857;  e-mail  - epzooeduca@aol.com 
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Book 

Review 


Wildlife  of  the  Tibetan  Steppe 

by  George  B.  Schaller,  1998 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

5801  South  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60637 

384  pgs.  Hardbound  $55.00  Review  by 

Elizabeth  Thibodeaux,  Volunteer  Keeper 
Zoo  of  Acadiana,  Broussard,  LA 

George  Schaller  is  Director  of  Science  for  International  Programs  for  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society  in  New  York.  He  is  the  author  of  many  books  and  has 
received  the  1996  International  Cosmos  Prize  (Japan)  and  the  1997  Tyler  Prize 
for  Environmental  Achievement.  His  qualifications  and  scientific  approach  give 
weight  to  his  analysis  of  the  threats  to  a irreplaceable  and  unique  resource  - the 
Tibetan  Steppe.  His  treatment  of  the  information  accumulated  prior  to  and 
during  their  surveys  show  the  connections  between  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
region. 

Schaller  and  his  team  began  studying  the  Chang  Tang  region  which  extends 
across  northwestern  Tibet,  the  southwestern  corner  of  Qinghai  Province,  and 
north  into  Zinjiang  to  the  arid  Kunlun  Range. 


His  original  intent  was  to  study  snow  leopards,  until  he  observed  the  ecosystem 
of  the  Tibetan  Steppe  and  the  many  threats  that  could  lead  to  extinction  of  its 
distinctive  species.  Schaller’s  team  encountered  many  difficulties  - the  high 
altitude  (85%  of  the  survey  area  is  above  3000m),  remoteness,  political  factors, 
and  the  obscure  names  of  geological  features  used  as  study  landmarks  (more 
than  one  spelling  and  different  names  in  Tibetan,  Uygur,  Chines,  English,  and 
Mongolian  languages  for  each  place). 

Working  with  many  local  biologists,  Schaller  and  his  team  made  26  trips 
conducting  field  studies  over  13  years  utilizing  horses,  camels,  yaks,  and  four- 
wheel  drive  vehicles  for  transportation.  They  studied  chirus,  Tibetan  argali, 
blue  sheep,  Tibetan  gazelle,  Wild  yak,  white  lipped  deer,  Wild  Bactrian  camel, 
wild  ass,  rodent  and  lagomorph  prey  species,  and  their  major  predators — wolf, 
brown  bear,  lynx,  sand  fox,  and  snow  leopards. 

Each  species  was  investigated  and  animals  were  counted  at  periodic  intervals. 
The  data  obtained  was  divided  into  the  following: 
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1.  taxonomy 

2.  description 

3.  status  and  distribution 

4.  sympatry  with  other  species 

5.  population  and  herd  dynamics 

6.  degree  of  danger  of  extinction  due  to  hunting,  predators,  disease 

7.  habitat  encroachment  by  domestic  hoofstock 

Parasitic  infestations  and  feeding  ecology  of  ungulates  were  evaluated  to 
determine  their  affects  on  long-term  numbers  of  the  species  studies.  Behavioral 
and  morphological  comparisons  were  used  to  measure  genetic  evolution  and 
species  inbreeding.  Inbreeding  reduces  genetic  variability,  which  in  turn  may 
decrease  viability  of  individuals  and  adaptability  of  populations  (Soule’  and 
Wilcox,  1980).  Some  herds  migrate  over  long  distances  and  sexually  segregate 
during  non-breeding  seasons.  Small  herds  of  animals  are  highly  vulnerable  to 
environmental  (drought,  snowstorms,  disease)  and  genetic  mishaps,  resulting 
in  further  reduction  in  numbers. 

This  book  is  a meticulously  researched  analysis  of  the  ecosystem  of  the  area, 
concentrated  primarily  on  ungulate  species.  The  remoteness  and  environmental 
extremes  of  the  region  make  if  a fragile  and  unique  habitat.  Hunting  for  hides, 
meat,  and  medicinal  purposes  constitutes  the  chief  threat  to  the  wildlife.  Other 
factors  affecting  wildlife  numbers  include  potential  oil  and  gold  exploration  and 
the  hostility  of  locals  to  wildlife  reserves  that  interfere  with  domestic  livestock 
grazing  and  wildlife  hunting. 

Using  historic  references  to  previous  studies  dating  from  1908  and  data  obtained 
from  his  studies,  Schaller  paints  a compelling  portrait  of  an  ecosystem  on  the 
brink  of  disaster.  Previous  attempts  of  captive  breeding  programs  involving 
the  wild  Bactrian  camel  have  failed  due  to  disinterest  of  authorities.  Many 
unique  breeds  face  serious  decimation  in  numbers  or  extinction. 

This  project  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  130,000  sq.  mile  Chang  Tang  Reserve 
by  the  Tibetan  government  in  1993,  but  the  area  remains  in  jeopardy. 

Wildlife  of  the  Tibetan  Steppe  is  an  incredible  study  of  the  diversity  of  a region 
that  many  consider  uninhabitable.  Studies  of  the  creasing  numbers  of  regional 
species  can  benefit  conservationists  and  endangered  species  breeding  plans. 
Biologists,  naturalists,  and  zoo  keepers  can  find  a wealth  of  information 
concerning  species  of  interest  studied  in  their  home  environment  for  a fuller 
understanding  of  their  importance  and  place  in  our  world. 
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One  of  the  Many  Uses  for  Target/Clicker 
Training  in  the  Children’s  Zoo  Section 
of  the  Baltimore  Zoo. 

By  Joanne  Shaffer,  Sr.  Keeper 
Baltimore  Zoo.  Baltimore,  MD 

Target  and/or  Clicker  training  is  quickly  becoming  one  of  the  main  methods  of 
animal  training  in  zoos.  It  seems  generally  easy  to  get  needed  responses  from 
animals  with  this  method,  without  any  undo  pain  or  suffering  on  either  the 
animal’s  part  or  the  trainer’s. 

In  the  past  year,  we  at  the  Baltimore  Zoo  have  been  taking  our  farmyard  animals 
on  walks  throughout  the  Zoo.  These  walks  help  to  keep  the  animals  well 
mannered  by  having  up  close  contact  with  our  guests  and  frequent  handling  by 
our  staff  and  volunteers.  To  help  ease  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  this 
up  close  and  personal  work  as  well  as  regular  keeper  and  vet  procedures,  we 
have  decided  to  use  clicker  training. 

Our  first  challenge  is  one  of  our  Jacob  lambs,  “Lambert”.  He  was  born  9 March 
1999,  one  of  three  surprises.  Lambert  was  put  on  a poly  rope  halter  at  about  1 
l/2months  of  age  for  the  first  time.  He  was  fine  with  the  halter  on  when  held 
still  and  close  to  a keeper.  He  was  carried  to  a spot  to  get  used  to  his  future 
neighbors;  20  pygmy  and  Nubian  goats.  This  was  done  a few  times. 

At  three  months  of  age,  we  began  trying  to  train  him  and  his  step-siblings  how 
to  walk  on  a lead.  “Droopy”  (Lambert’s  step-brother)  took  a series  of  about  seven 
hops  and  leaps  into  the  air  and  than  gave  up  and  walked  normally.  “Cindy  Lou 
Ewe”  (Droopy’s  sister)  just  collapsed  and  wouldn’t  walk.  “Lambert”  was  by  far 
the  worst.  He  would  take  a leap  about  three  feet  in  the  air,  spin  once  or  twice 
midair  and  lay  flat  on  his  side  as  if  he  had  just  been  shot  dead  in  a really  bad 
acting  scene.  He  would  not  get  up  from  this  position  until  I picked  him  up,  and 
would  then  proceed  to  do  the  same  thing  again.  Much  to  my  embarrassment, 
he  did  this  act  right  in  front  of  a train  load  of  guests!  A couple  more  jumps,  and 
we  called  it  a day. 

The  next  time  we  worked  in  the  stall  to  have  the  company  of  his  friends.  A 
couple  of  acrobatics  later  and  I got  a horn  smashed  in  my  face,  end  of  session. 

On  our  next  attempt,  we  decided  that  maybe  he  would  follow  his  mother  to 
walk?  Maybe  he  would  walk  right  beside  her?  Unfortunately  that  attempt 
failed,  jump,  spin,  flat  out!  We  decided  to  let  him  chill  out.  We  brushed  both 
him  and  his  mom,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  this.  His  mother  went  on  a walk  and 
Lambert  and  I stood  in  the  shade. 

After  about  five  minutes  of  standing  still,  I took  my  clicker  out  of  my  pocket  and 
decided  to  give  it  a try.  Every  time  Lambert  would  move  even  one  foot  forward, 
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I clicked  (bridge)  and  brushed  his  neck  (reward).  By  the  time  Lambert’s  mom 
returned,  we  had  moved  a good  14  feet,  one  to  three  steps  at  a time.  His 
walking  was  not  perfect,  he  would  lean  against  my  leg  while  moving,  or  move  in 
towards  me.  I was  happy  just  to  have  him  moving  without  jumping  wildly  or 
laying  down.  After  only  three  training  sessions  with  the  clicker,  he  could  walk  a 
good  20  steps  in  a row  at  one  time,  without  incident.  He  occasionally  has  a 
jumping  fit,  but  not  nearly  as  bad  as  before. 

We  are  continuing  to  work  with  him  once  a day,  if  possible.  Our  next  training 
step  is  to  shape  his  leading  skills,  so  he  is  well  behaved  and  walking  a proper 
distance  from  us.  His  training  is  going  very  well  so  far  in  just  a few  sessions. 

We  have  also  been  training  our  Dexter  cattle  to  come  when  called,  stand  still  for 
haltering,  and  lift  their  legs  for  future  foot  trimming.  We  are  also  training  our 
young  pigs  to  target  to  a stick.  We  will  eventually  have  them  target  and  stay  at 
a spot  on  the  wall  to  help  prevent  the  keepers  from  being  nibbled  on. 

We  were  surprised  at  how  quickly  and  easily  the  clicker  method  worked  with 
Lambert.  There  was  much  less  stress  and  very  few  wild  activity  moments  once 
he  realized  what  to  do.  Target  training  has  given  everyone  something  exciting 
to  be  a part  of.  It  gives  us  all  great  pride  in  our  accomplishments  and  a great 
sense  of  excitement  when  the  animals  start  understanding  what  we  ask  them 
to  do.  It  has  sure  made  farm  life  at  our  Zoo  more  enjoyable  and  easier! 

References 

Kurland,  Alexandra  1998.  Clicker  Training  for  Your  Horse. 

Pryor,  Karen  1993.  Don’t  Shoot  the  Dog. 


Clickers  and  books  available  from  Sunshine  Books  Inc, 
www.  clickertraining,  com . 

Trainers:  Tanya  White,  Jim  Musselwhite,  Margaret  Bryant,  Albert  Olsen, 
Linda  Pill,  Joanne  Shaffer 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send  pertinent 
data  by  the  10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks  / AKF,  3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite 
133,  Topeka,  KS  66614.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions  available  and  when 
setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind  that  because  of  bulk-mail,  most  readers  do  not  receive  the 
AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  fax 
listings  of  positions  which  become  available  close  to  deadline  are  accepted.  Our  fax  is 
(785)  273-1980.  Please  Note  NEW  ADDRESS  for  AAZK  ! 

ZOOKEEPER  (Woodland  Park  Zoological  Garden)... seeking  to  fill  one  full-time 
zookeeper  vacancy.  Additionally,  results  of  interviews  will  be  used  to  create  a roster 
from  which  any  new  full  or  part-time  vacancies  opening  up  in  the  next  year  will  be  filled. 
Primary  Duties  include:  care  and  maintenance  of  a large  and  diverse  collection  of 
zoological  specimens;  clean  animal  exhibits,  administer  medications  under  supervision 
of  veterinarians;  maintain  and  make  minor  repairs  to  exhibit  enclosures;  observe  animal 
behavior,  social  interaction,  feeding  and  breeding  to  determine  animal  health,  security 
and  well-being  based  on  established  procedures.  Assist  in  zoo  research  programs  and 
maintain  familiarity  with  technical  literature  relevant  to  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
zoo  specimens.  Participate  in  the  zoo’s  conservation  education  efforts  by  providing  keeper 
talks,  docent  training,  and  public  programs.  Provide  daily  enrichment  and  perform 
operant  conditioning  and  training.  Qualifications:  requires  two  (2)  years  paid  experience 
in  the  care  and  maintenance  of  zoo  specimens,  or  a combination  of  education  and/or 
training  and/or  experience  that  provides  an  equivalent  background.  Bachelor’s  degree 
in  zoology  or  a closely  related  field  is  desirable.  Requires  a knowledge  of  all  aspects  of 
animal  care  including  husbandry,  operant  conditioning  and  training,  animal  behavior, 
nutrition,  reproductive  physiology  and  animal  diseases.  Ability  to  care  for  and  control  a 
wide  variety  of  exotic  animals,  to  interact  positively  with  the  public,  and  to  evaluate 
animal  behavior.  Salary  starts  at  $ 15.40/hr.  This  position  is  permanent  and  includes 
full  City-paid  benefits  and  other  optional  benefits  that  the  City  provides  to  new  regular 
employees.  This  position  requires  a physical  and  pre-employment  drug  test.  Please 
send  your  resume  and  cover  letter  no  later  than  1 November  1999  to:  Shelley 
Bergstrand,  City  of  Seattle  Personnel,  1220  Dexter  Horton  Bldg.,  710  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
WA  98104  or  e-mail  to:  talent.bank@ci. Seattle. wa. us  as  text  or  attached  Word  document. 
The  city  of  Seattle  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  committed  to  diversity  in  the  work 
force. 

ZOOKEEPER  (Elephants/Large  Mammals),,. requires  at  least  four  (4)  years  paid 
experience  as  a zookeeper,  preferably  with  an  AZA  accredited  institution;  at  least  one  (1) 
year  paid  experience  in  a free-contact  elephant  management  system;  basic  knowledge  of 
behavioral  conditioning;  high  school  diploma;  good  public  speaking  skills;  good  physical 
condition  and  ability  to  lift  50  lbs;  good  leadership  skills  and  the  ability  to  work  well 
with  others  in  a team  setting.  Wage  $ 12.00/hr  and  excellent  benefit  package.  Send 
resume  to:  Nancy  Hollenbeck,  Assistant  Director,  Santa  Barbara  Zoological  Gardens, 
500  Ninos  Dr.,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93103. 

The  followingtwo  (2)  positions  are  available  at  the  Trailside  Museums  and 
Wildlife  Center,  Bear  Mountain  State  Park,  Bear  Mountain,  NY  10911.  This 
facility  houses  native  non-releasable  wildlife. 

ZOOKEEPKR...^ek\x\g  a full-time  seasonal  relief  keeper  (possible  extension).  Qualified 
applicant  will  be  required  to  help  cover  all  areas  of  the  zoo  and  should  have  a zoology, 
enviornmental  studies/science,  or  related  studies  or  at  least  one  (1)  year  of  experience  in 
a zoo  of  wildlife  center.  Responsibilities  include  animal  husbandry,  diet  preparation, 
animal  enrichment,  and  interactions  with  the  public.  Salary  range  is  $7.03  to  $10. 00/hr 
(commensurate  with  experience).  Send  resume  to  the  attention  of  Jennifer  Verstraete, 
Head  Keeper  Mammal  Dept,  at  the  address  above. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGE/?... qualified  applicant  should  be  computer  literate  with  a working 
knowledge  of  Microsoft  Excel,  Access,  Word,  Corel  Paradox  Database,  GIS  (ARCView) 
and  computer  troubleshooting  skills.  Responsible  for  payroll,  records  and  staff  scheduling, 
tracking  bills  and  expense  budget,  public  relations,  media,  newsletters,  press  releases, 
home  page,  serves  as  telephone  dispatcher,  supervises  cashiers  and  entrepreneurial  fund, 
plus  clerical  skills.  Salary  $ 10.05/hr.  If  interested  contact  either  Jack  Focht  or  Peter 
Gulliver  at  (914)  786-2701. 

CHIMPANZEE  CARE  GIVER...  one  full-time  position  open.  Requires  two  (2)  years  of 
college  level  work, two  (2)  years  experience  in  the  care  of  exotic  animals;  OR  an  equivalent 
combination  of  experience  which  provides  the  required  knowledge,  skills,  and  ability. 
Primate  experience  a plus.  Assist  in  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  approximately  77 
chimpanzees  ( Pan  troglodytes)  in  a breeding  colony.  Must  be  willing  to  make  at  least  a 
two-year  commitment.  Excellent  benefits.  EOE.  Applicant  must  have  a negative  TB 
test,  evidence  of  a measles  booster  or  natural  disease  prior  to  employment.  Send  letter 
of  interest  (with  requested  salary),  resume  and  three  (3)  letters  of  reference  to:  Jo  Fritz, 
Director,  Primate  Foundation  of  Arizona,  P.  O.  Box  20027,  Mesa,  AZ  85277-0027.  Position 
open  until  filled. 

KEEPER  (Union  posi£to/i)...applicants  must  have  animal  care,  feeding  and  handling 
experience  with  primates.  Great  Ape  experience  desirable.  This  position  requires 
extensive  experience  in  operant  conditioning  and  environmental  enrichment  practices. 
A bachelor’s  degree  or  equivalent  experience  in  biology  or  a scientific  related  field  from  a 
recognized  institution  and/or  experience  working  in  an  accredited  zoological  facility  if 
preferred.  Selected  applicant  will  work  in  a team  environment  and  in  other  job 
classifications.  This  position  will  require  a valid  California  Drivers  License.  Interested 
applicants  must  be  flexible  to  work  variable  working  hours  and  available  to  work  any  of 
the  seven  days  of  the  week;  40  hours  per  week,  this  is  a Regular  with  benefits 
position.  Hourly  pay  rate  is  $14.35.  Submit  resume  to  the  San  Diego  Zoo/Human 
Resources  Office,  Otto  Center,  (Attn:  HOZ#161906),  P.  O.  Box  120551,  San  Diego  CA 
92112-0511.  Deadline  for  applications  is  29  October  1999.  AA/EOE. 

ANIMAL  KEEPER! CARNIVORES... the  San  Francisco  Zoo  is  the  major  zoological  park 
in  Northern  California  and  we  in  the  midst  of  a major  transformation.  A $99  million 
redesign  and  rebuilding  program  has  begun  for  our  “New  Zoo”,  a state-of-the-art  wildlife 
conservation,  educational  and  recreational  facility.  Duties  include  daily  animal  care  in 
assigned  work  areas,  providing  animal  enrichment  on  a regular  basis,  animal 
observations,  working  on  maintenance  and  exhibit  improvement  projects,  oral  and  written 
communication  skills  essential,  assist  with  training  and  conditioning  of  animals, 
conducting  tours  and  giving  presentations.  The  successful  candidate  is  able  to  perform 
each  essential  duty  and  has  extensive  experience  working  with  exotic  animals.  A 
minimum  of  two  (2)  years  experience  working  with  carnivores  preferred.  Minimum  HS 
diploma  with  additional  education  preferred.  The  ability  to  lift  and/or  move  up  to  80  lbs. 
and  to  perform  duties  in  outside  weather  conditions.  Must  be  willing  to  work  overtime 
and  special  events.  Rate  of  pay  is  $17,463  to  $2 1.158/hr.  This  position  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  between  Freight  Checkers,  Clerical 
Employees  and  Helpers  Local  856.  Send  resume  to:  Human  Resources,  S an  Francisco 
Zoo,  1 Zoo  Road,  San  Francisco,  CA  94132.  Deadline  is  29  October  1999.  The  San 
Francisco  Zoo  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  committed  to  diversity  of  staff. 

ZOO  KEEPER,,. Happy  Hollow  Zoo  is  recruiting  for  zoo  keeper  position.  Prefer  AS/BS 
degree  in  biology/zoology  or  related  field  and  one  (1)  year  full-time  paid  experience  in  a 
zoological  institution.  Salary  $25,000.00  to  $30,000.00  annually  plus  excellent  benefits. 
Call  Sarah  Nunes  at  (408)  277-3043  for  an  application  and  for  questions.  Closing  date 
is  29  October  1999. 
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ANIMAL  KEEPER. ..in  elephant/ungulate  department  of  Pittsburgh  Zoo.  This  is  a 
collective  bargaining  unit  position.  Requires  prior  animal  keeper  experience,  valid  PA 
drivers  license,  and  negative  TB  test.  Working  conditions  include  heavy  lifting  up  to  80 
lbs.,  repetitive  movement,  bending,  lifting,  walking  and  standing  extended  periods  of 
time,  the  ability  to  work  in  all  weather  conditions.  Must  be  available  to  work  all  shifts, 
weekends  and  holidays.  Supervisor  for  this  position  is  Lee  Nesler,  General  Curator/ 
Curator  of  Mammals.  Send  resume  to  the  Human  Resources  Department,  Pittsburgh 
Zoo,  One  wild  Place,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15206-1178  or  to  Lee  Nesler  at  the  above  address. 

ELEPHANT KEEPER...ihis  position  will  be  responsible  for  the  daily  care,  maintenance 
of  two  female  African  elephants  in  free  contact.  Responsible  for  rides  and  willingness  to 
interact  positively  with  the  public.  Also  responsible  for  the  care  of  diverse  hoofstock 
collection.  Must  have  three  (3)  years  experience  working  with  elephants  in  free  contact. 
Send  resume  to:  Natural  Bridge  Zoo,  P.  O.  Box  88,  Nastural  Bridge,  VA  24578.  For 
additional  information  call  Debbie  at  (540)  291-2420. 

AVICULTURE  INTERN. receive  intensive,  hands-on  training  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  a large  bird  collection.  Will  experience  all  aspects  of  bird  husbandry 
including  general  cleaning,  handling,  incubation,  record  keeping,  public  education,  etc. 
Seeking  college  students  or  recent  graduates  with  an  interest  in  avian  management 
biology.  Interns  will  work  with  the  aviculturists  for  a three-month  period.  This  is  a 
volunteer  position  with  on-site  housing  provided.  Internships  available  year-round.  Send 
a letter  and  resume  with  references  to:  Tracy  Aviary,  589  East  1300  South,  Salt  Lake 
City,  UT  84105.  ATTN:  Kristine  McCue/Holly  Seitz. 


VETERINARY  INTERNSHIP. . . a one  year  veterinary  internship  is  being  offered  by 
the  Riverbanks  Zoo  Animal  Health  and  Science  Center.  Collection  consists  of 
approximately  2,000  animals  including  fish,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals. 
Intern  will  be  involved  in  all  aspects  of  zoo  animal  medicine  and  surgery,  including  daily 
interaction  with  zoo  curatorial  and  keeper  staff.  Intern  will  be  required  to  maintain 
computerized  medical  records.  Intern  will  also  be  responsible  for  performing  gross 
necropsy  evaluations  as  well  as  participating  in  the  medical  treatment  of  injured  native 
raptors  and  endangered  wildlife.  Completion  of  a manuscript  during  the  internship 
suitable  for  publication  is  mandatory.  Requirements  include  a DVM/VMD  degree  from 
an  AVMA-accredited  institution,  three  (3)  letters  of  recommendation,  letter  of  intent, 
vet  school  transcipts  and  curriculum  vitae.  One  year  post-DVM  training  (i.e.  private 
practice,  domestic  animal  internship,  etc.)  is  preferred.  A recent  TB  test  will  be  required 
prior  to  starting  the  internship.  Preference  will  be  given  to  mature  individuals  with 
good  interpersonal  skills  who  have  goals  and  research  projects  in  mind  relevant  to  this 
clinical  program.  Salary  will  be  $20,000.00  plus  benefits.  Interested  applicants  should 
apply  prior  to  15  November  1999.  An  interview  in  November  may  be  required  for  top 
applicants.  Candidate  will  be  selcted  by  15  December  and  position  begins  1 January 
2000.  Interestd  applicants  should  submit  requested  materials  to:  Ms.  Debbie  Bramlett, 
Director  of  Human  Resources,  Riverbanks  Zoological  Park  and  Botanical  Garden,  P.  O. 
Box  1060,  Columbia,  SC  29202-1060. 


AAZK  Has  Moved  ! ! ! 


Effective  1 October  1999,  our  address  is: 


3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614. 


Phone  and  Fax  remains  the  same. 
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AAZK  Membership  Application  check  here  if  renewal  [ ] 


Name  _ 
Address 
City 


State/Province 


Zip 


□ 


U.S.  Members 

$35.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 


□ 


Canadian  Members 

$35.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 


□ 


$30.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 


$35.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 

□ 


$30.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60.00  or  up  - Individuals 
Contributing/U.  S. 


□ 

□ 


$35.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/Canada 


□ 


□ 


$100.00  or  up 

Institutional/U.  S. 

Organizations /Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 


International  Members 

$50.00  International 

All  members  outside  US.  & 
Canada  regardless  of  category 


□ 


$100.00  or  up 
Institutional/Canada 

Organizations  / Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 


□ 


Library  Only 

35.00  Library 

Available  only  to  public 
& university  libraries 


Zoo  Affiliation  (if  any) 
Zoo  Address  _____ 
Title  


Work  Area 


□ 


My  check  is  enclosed  (AAZK,  Inc.) 


□ 


Please  charge  my  credit  card 


MASTERCARD 
Name  on  card  _ 


VISA 


Card  # 


.Expiration  date 


Signature 


Mail  this  application  to:  AAZK  Administrative  Offices,  Topeka  Zoo,  3601  S.W.  29th,  Suite  133  Topeka, 
KS  66614.  Make  checks/money  orders  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc.  Must  be  in  U.  S.  FUNDS  ONLY. 
Membership  includes  a subscription  to  Animal  Keepers ' Forum.  The  membership  card  is  good  for 
free  admission  to  many  zoos  and  aquariums  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
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About  the  Covet'..... 

This  month’s  cover  features  the  Polka-dot  Wasp  Moth  (Syntomeida  epilias)  drawn  by 
Simon  Hackshaw,  Graphics  Coordinator  at  the  Lowry  Park  Zoo  in  Tampa,  FL.  Sometimes 
called  the  Oleander  Moth  because  of  its  frequent  occurence  around  the  introduced  oleander 
plant,  the  Polka-dot  is  one  of  the  family  of  day-flying  moths  found  in  the  U.  S.  It  is 
frequently  mistaken  for  a wasp  - its  primary  defense  from  predators.  Some  of  this  family 
even  mimic  wasp  behavior.  Syntomeida  epilias  is  a particularly  attractive  moth  with 
dark  metallic  wings  and  body,  with  white  polka  dots,  and  a bright  red  tip  on  the  abdomen. 
Considered  by  some  to  be  a pest,  the  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  highly  poisonous  oleander 
thus  making  it  distasteful  to  potential  predators.  Thanks,  Simon! 

Animal  Keepers’  Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be 
typed  or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts 
on  a disk  as  well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - 
Microsoft  Word  or  Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All 
illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and  tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a 
page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 8.5”  (14cm  x 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the 
text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in  the  final  bibliography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific 
name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal  name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use 
metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements  (standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis). 
Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month-year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-h'our 
clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  finish  black  and  white  photos  only  are  accepted.  Color 
slides  should  be  converted  to  black  and  white  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm]  ) 
before  submission.  Clearly  marked  captions  should  accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit 
on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers  ’ Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication. 
Articles  of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals 
who  serve  as  referees  for  AKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  publish  articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments 
at  the  discretion  of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation 
unless  approval  is  requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned 
unless  accompanied  by  a stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and 
FAX  contributions  of  late-breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows. 
However,  long  articles  must  be  sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468- 
1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 

Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates 
and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 


Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy 
of  the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal 
may  be  ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 
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Scoops  & Scuttlebutt 

AAZK  is  on  the  MOVE  - New  Address  ! 

After  20  years  on  the  grounds  of  the  Topeka  Zoological  Park, 
the  AAZK,  Inc.  Administrative  Offices  have  moved.  Because  the 
building  housing  AAZK/AKF  was  determined  to  be  structurally 
unsound,  and  there  was  no  other  suitable  office  space  available  on  the  zoo 
grounds,  the  decision  was  made  to  move  the  office  to  rental  space  within  the 
community.  The  new  address  is:  AAZK,  Inc.,  3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133, 
Topeka,  KS  66614.  The  Fax#  will  remain  (785)  273-1980  and  the  800#s  will 
remain  intact  (1-800-242-4519  for  U.  S.  1-800-468-1966  for  Canada). 

Enrichment  Notebook  Receives  Further  Contributions 

The  Association  and  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  would  like  to  thank  Dallas 
Zoo  Keepers  Association  for  their  donation  of  $300.00  towards  the  printing  costs  of 
the  newly  revised  Second  Edition  of  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook.  The  revised 
Enrichment  Notebook,  Second  Edition  was  well  received  at  both  the  AAZK  National 
Conference  in  Portland,  OR  and  at  the  International  Enrichment  Conference  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  An  order  form  appears  in  this  issue  of  AKF. 

News  from  the  Center  for  Ecosystem  Survival 

The  Center  for  Ecosystem  Survival  is  pleased  to  announce  that  the  highly  acclaimed 
“Neotropical  Rainforest  Mammals”  by  Louise  Emmons  and  Fracois  Feer,  with  support 
from  the  Center  for  Ecosystem  Survival  and  in  partnership  with  the  Fundacion 
Amigos  de  la  Naturaleza  (FAN)  in  Bolivia,  has  now  been  published  in  Spanish.  Up 
until  now  the  book  was  not  available  to  scientists  and  students  who  live  and  work  in 
Latin  America.  The  edition  has  been  totally  revised  and  updated.  Highlights  are: 
315  species  covered  - 195  range  and  distribution  maps  - 29  beautiful  color  plates 
illustrating  220  species.  Price  in  the  U.S.,  Europe  and  other  areas:  $37.00  (softcover), 
$62.00  (hardcover).  To  place  an  order,  contact  the  Center  for  Ecosystem  Survival, 
Department  of  Biology,  San  Francisco  State  University,  1600  Holloway  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94132;  (415)  338-3393;  Fax:  (415)  338-2295;  e-mail: 
ecosystem@sfsu.edu 

From  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee 

The  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  is  seeking  hard-working  and  committed  keepers 
to  fill  “soon  to  be  vacated”  committee  positions.  Members  interested  in  serving  on 
the  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  are  encouraged  to  send  a letter  of  interest,  resume 
and  letter  of  support  from  your  institution  to:  Lee  Houts,  1118  Sherburn  Ave., 
Sacramento,  CA  95822-1019.  Letters  will  be  accepted  until  December  5,  1999. 

The  Shape  o/’Ercric/irae^/AAZK  Enrichment  Video  Library  would  like  to  encourage 
all  members  who  shared  videotapes  of  their  enrichment  efforts  at  the  1999  AAZK 
National  Conference  in  Portland  to  donate  a copy  of  their  tapes  to  the  video  library. 
Videotapes  have  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  generate  enthusiasm 
and  interest  in  enrichment.  Many  zoos,  enrichment  committees  and  AAZK  Chapters 
borrow  these  tapes  for  their  meetings.  The  library  is  a wonderful  way  to  share  your 
experiences  and  increase  your  institution’s  visibility.  Contact  Lee  Houts  at  the 
address  above  for  more  details. 
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Biological  Values  Project  Seeks  Help 

Work  has  begun  on  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  AAZK  Biological  Values  for  Selected 
Mammals.  I am  looking  for  two  additional  people  to  join  the  Bio  Val  Editorial 
Committee.  This  project  requires  a two-year  commitment,  but  will  involve  a lot  of 
interesting  research  and  challenging  deadlines  terminating  in  the  production  of  a 
wonderful,  valuable  resource.  If  you  would  like  to  be  considered  for  this  project, 
please  contact  Jan  Reed-Smith  at  jrsotter@iserv.net  or  Fax  (616)  336-3709'  (John 
Ball  Zoo,  Grand  Rapids,  MI). 

AAZK  Announces  Availability  of  Two  Different  Granting  Programs 

The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers  announces  the  availability  of  two  granting 
opportunities: 

The  Conservation,  Preservation  and  Restoration  Grant  - This  $1000.00  grant  is 
designed  to  encourage  and  support  efforts  in  conservation  conducted  by  keepers 
and  aquarists  in  zoological  parks  and  aquariums  around  the  world.  Members  of 
AAZK  in  good  standing  are  eligible  to  apply  and  receive  this  grant.  The  member 
MUST  have  an  active  role  in  the  conservation  effort  submitted  for  consideration. 

The  Zoo  Keeper  Grants  in  Research  - Two  $750.00  grants  are  funded  to  encourage 
and  support  noninvasive  research  conducted  by  keepers  in  zoo  and  aquarium  settings. 
The  principal  investigator  MUST  be  a full-time  keeper  and  a member  in  good 
standing  of  AAZK,  Inc. 

Deadline  for  application  submission  for  either  grant  option  is  31  May,  2000. 
Successful  grant  recipients  will  be  announced  after  the  AAZK,  Inc.  National 
conference  in  Columbus,  OH.  The  grant  cycle  runs  from  1 January  2000  to  31 
December  2000. 

For  further  information  or  application  packet  contact:  Jan  Reed-Smith,  AAZK  Grants 
Committee  Chair,  John  Ball  Zoo,  1300  W.  Fulton  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49504;  e- 
maikjrsotter@4serv.net;  Fax  - (616)  336-3709.  Be  certain  to  specify  whether  you  are 
requesting  information  on  CPR  or  Research  Grants. 

Bat  TAG  Announces  Small  Grants  Program 

The  AZA  Bat  TAG  would  like  to  announce  a small  grants  program.  Grants  are 
available  to  zoo  and  aquarium  staff  who  are  engaged  in  scientific  efforts  related  to 
bat  management,  conservation  education,  in  situ  biological  conservation,  veterinary 
health,  nutrition,  zoological  research  and  reproduction,  especially  projects  involving 
threatened  or  endangered  species. 

The  application  deadline  is  1 January  2000,  with  awards  of  up  to  $500.00  being 
announced  in  February  2000.  Program  application  and  guidelines  are  available 
from  Steven  M.  Wing,  AZA  Bat  TAG  Co-Chair,  Riverbanks  Zoo,  P.  O.  Box  1060, 
Columbia,  SC  29202-1060  or  e-maikstevew@riverbanks.org 

AAZK  to  Form  Animal  Behavior  Management  Committee 

The  AAZK,  Inc.  is  in  the  process  of  forming  an  Animal  Behavior  Management 
Committee.  This  committee  will  provide  the  general  membership  with  a centralized 
resource  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  information  related  to  animal  training.  The 
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The  objectives  of  the  committee  are  to: 

• Promote  the  use  of  operant  conditioning  in  animal  management  and  husbandry 

• Develop  training  tools  for  animal  care  staff  and  managers 

•Provide  resources  and  training  for  animal  handlers  and  managers  interested  in 
pursuing  training  programs  in  zoological  institutions 

AAZK,  Inc.  is  seeking  members  to  serve  on  this  committee.  Interested  persons 
should  have  access  to  email,  receive  institutional  support,  and  if,  possible,  be  able  to 
attend  annual  conferences.  Anyone  interested  in  serving  on  this  committee  is  asked 
to  send  a letter  of  interest  and  resume  by  17  December  1999  to:  Beth  Stark,  Animal 
behavior  Manager,  Toledo  Zoo,  2700  Broadway,  Toledo, OH  43609;  Ph:  (419)  385- 
5721  ext.  2051;  Fax:  (419)  389-8670;  e-mail:Beth  Stark@toledozoo.org 

If  You?re  Moving.  We*d  Like  to  Know  ! 

Postage  costs  for  mailing  AKF  are  continuing  to  rise.  Each  time  we  receive  an  AKF 
back  from  the  Post  Office  due  to  an  unreported  change-of-address,  it  costs  the 
Association  78  cents.  Help  keep  this  cost  down  by  reporting  your  change-of-address 
as  soon  as  you  know  it.  Turning  in  a change-of-address  card  to  the  Post  Office  does 
not  guarantee  that  the  address  change  will  be  sent  to  our  office.  AKF  is  sent  bulk- 
mail  rate  and  is  not  automatically  forwarded,  so  you  may  miss  issues  if  you  do  not 
advise  AO  of  address  changes.  These  missed  issues  will  not  be  sent  gratis  anymore, 
but  may  be  purchased  for  the  regular  $3.00  per  issue  price. 

To  report  a change  of  address,  call  1-800-242-4519  (U.S.)  or  1-800-468-1966  (Canada); 
or  fax  (785)  273-1980. 

Correction  and  Apology 

Our  apologies  to  cover  artist  Tara  Edwards,  a volunteer  at  the  Valley  Zoo  in 
Edmonton,  AB,  Canada,  for  printing  her  name  incorrectly  in  the  June  1999  issue  of 
AKF.  She  is  Tara  not  Lara.  That  month’s  cover  featured  Tara’s  drawing  of  a Black 
Rhinoceros  (Diceros  hicornis).  Our  apologies  for  this  error. 
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/Message  Jrom  the  President 

Dear  Members, 

The  last  AAZK  Conference  of  the  1900’s  is  now  part  of  our  history.  I would  like 
to  thank  the  Portland  AAZK  Chapter  and  its  Conference  committees  for  their 
great  job  hosting  the  26th  National  Conference.  The  delegates  who  had  the 
pleasure  to  attend  were  treated  to  a great  conference  in  a beautiful  city.  Along 
with  the  Portland  Chapter,  the  Oregon  Zoo  staff  and  all  of  the  docents  and 
volunteers  deserve  a hearty  congratulations  on  a job  well  done. 

During  the  Conference  it  was  announced  to  the  membership  that  the  National 
AAZK  Administrative  Offices  have  a new  address.  The  new  offices  are  located 
at  3601  S.W.  29th  Street,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  Kansas  66614.  Please  send  all  of 
your  future  mailings  to  this  address.  Do  not  worry  if  you  have  recently  sent  any 
memberships  or  corespondences  to  the  old  address  as  it  will  be  forwarded. 

Two  new  AAZK  publications  were  unveiled  in  Portland.  “The  Resources  for 
Crisis  Management  Book”  and  the  “2nd  Edition  of  the  Enrichment  Notebook” 
are  two  publications  that  we  all  can  use  and  be  very  proud  of.  I would  like  to 
thank  all  that  contributed  to  the  Crisis  Management  Book,  especially  Susan 
Chan  and  her  associate  editors  Bill  Baker  and  Diana  Guerrero.  I know  that 
they  all  worked  hard  to  make  this  publication  a great  success.  The  Enrichment 
Committee  chaired  by  Lee  Houts  also  is  to  be  congratulated  on  their  work  in 
putting  together  the  2nd  Edition  of  the  Enrichment  Notebook.  We  all  know  how 
important  enrichment  has  become  in  the  lives  of  the  animals  we  care  for  daily. 
Both  of  these  publications  are  now  available  through  AO.  Copies  sold  very 
well  at  the  Conference. 

AAZK  also  announced  at  this  conference  the  initiation  of  an  Endowment  Fund. 
The  Board  of  Directors  believe  provisions  for  the  day-to-day  operations  of  our 
organization  need  to  be  addressed  in  a way  that  does  not  directly  affect  the 
individual  member  through  an  increase  of  membership  fees.  Delegates  at  the 
Conference  generously  donated  over  $500  to  kick  this  fund  off.  We  will  be 
looking  at  establishing  a fundraising  campaign  in  the  near  future  to  help  us 
reach  a goal  large  enough  to  maintain  our  growing  organization  well  into  the 
new  millenium.  Stay  tuned  as  we  have  some  real  challenges  in  mind. 

Finally  I would  like  to  say  that  I am  both  very  happy  and  proud  to  serve  as  the 
President  of  the  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers  for  the  next  two  years. 

I,  along  with  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Administrative 
Office  staff,  will  work  hard  to  maintain  a professionalism 
that  this  organization  can  be  proud  of.  This  is  your  organize 
tion.  We  appreciate  and  need  your  input.  If  you  have  ANY 
concerns,  comments  or  questions  please  contact  any  or  all  of 
us.  We  need  to  work  together  to  continue  to  move  ahead. 

7^7. 

Scott  M.  Wright,  AAZK  President 
Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo 
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Coming  events 


Fourth  International  Wildlife  Ranching 

Symposium  and  Tirade  Show  - November  8-12, 
1999,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.  Hosted  by  the 
North  American  Elk  Breeders  Association. 
Inquiries  reagrding  scientific  program,  papers  and 
posters  to:  Lyle  Renecker,  Chairman,  RR  #5, 
Stratford,  ON,  Canada  N5A  6S6;  phone  - (519) 
393-6425  and  Fax  (519)  393-6404;  e-mail 
Itrenecker@golden.net.  For  general  information: 
Paula  Whiting,  North  American  Elk  Breeders 
Assoc.,  P.O.  Box  1640, Platte  City,  MO  64079; 
phone  - (8 16)  43 1 -3605  and  Fax  (8 1 6)  43 1 -2705 ; 
e-mail  - paula@naelk.org 

5th  International  Small  Felid  Workshop  - 

Nov.  30  - Dec.  2 1999.  Co-sponsored  by  The  San 
Diego  Zoo  and  SOS  Care  will  be  held  at  the 
Imperial  Palace  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  NV.  For 
further  details  contact  Pat  Quillen  at: 
patquillen@juno.com;Fax:  (760)  749  1324 
Address:  SOS  Care,  15453  Woods  Valley  Rd, 
Valley  Center,  CA  92082  USA. 

The  27th  Annual  International  Marine  Animal 

Trainer’s  Association  (IMATA)  Conference  - 

December  5-10,  1999  in  Chicago,  IL  at  the  Hyatt 
RegencyMcCormick  Hotel.  For  further 
information  contact:  IMATA  at  1200  S.  Lake 
Shore  Dr.,  Chicago,  IL  60605  USA;  Phone  - (312) 
692-3193;  Fax  - (312)  939-2216;  or  visit  the 
website  at  WWW.IMATA.  ORG  or  e-mail 
hudsoondye  @ ameri  tech,  net 

Committing  to  Conservation  Conference: 

Making  a Difference  - December  10-12,  1999 
in  San  Diego,  CA.  Conference  themes  include: 
Being  savvy  about  cultural/social  issues  affecting 
in-situ  projects;  How  to  influence  human  behavior 
and  conservation  outcomes;  and  Practical  local 
issues  and  solutions.  Optional  conservation  field 
project  opportunity  offered  on  Dec.  9th.  For 
information  contact:  Valerie  Thompson,  P.  O.  Box 
120551,  San  Diego,  CA  92112-0551;  fax  (619) 
232-41 17;  e-mail:vthompson@sandiegozoo.org 

Eight  Annual  conference  of  the  International 

Association  of  Avian  Trainers  and  Educators  - 

February  18-21,  2000.  Hosted  by  the  Memphis 
Zoo,  Memphis,  TN.  For  more  information,  call 
Kate  Freidman  at  (901)  725-3400  ext.  3800  or  e- 
mail  at  kfreidman@memphiszoo.org 

ARAZPA/ASZK  Conference  2000  - March  20- 
24, 2000  in  Gold  Coast,  Australia.  Hosted  by  Sea 
World.  For  further  information  contact:  Aileen 
Forrester,  ARAZP/ASZK  Conference  Oragnizer, 


Sea  World,  P.  O.  Box  190,  Surfers  Paradise,  Qld, 
4217,  Australia. 

7th  Western  Black  Bear  Workshop  - May  2-4, 
2000  in  Coos  Bay,  OR.  Hosted  by  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Registration 
and  program  information  available  from:  Dave 
Immell,  Oregon  Dept,  of  Fish  & Wildlife,  4192 
N.  Umpqua  Hwy.,  Roseburg,  OR  97470;  phone 
(541)  440-3353;  Fax  (541)  673-0371;  e-mail: 
dave.a.immell@state.or.us 

The  Apes;  Challenges  for  the  21st  Century  - 

May  10-14,  2000  in  Chicago,  IL.  Hosted  by  The 
Chicago  Zoological  Society  (Brookfield  Zoo).  A 
unique  conference  focusing  on  the  apes  of  the 
world.  It  is  hoped  to  bring  together  researchers, 
zoo  personnel  and  field  biologists  from  all  over 
the  world.  Watch  this  page  for  details. 

Panda  2000  International  Conference  - October 
16-19,  2000.  Hosted  by  the  Zoological  Society 
of  San  Diego  and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund.  For 
further  information,  contact  local  arrangements 
chair,  Helena  Fitch-Snyder,  Zool.  Soc.  of  San 
Diego,  PO  Box  120551,  San  Diego,  CA  92112, 
phone  (619)  557-3954,  fax  (619)  557-3959,  or  e- 
mail:  helena@sandiegozoo.com 


THE 

GOURMET 
RODENT 


RATS  AND  MICE 

Bill  & Marcia  Brant 


6115  SW  137th  Avenue 
Archer.  FL  32618 

(352)  495-9024 
FAX  (352)  495-9781 
e-mail:  GrmtRodent6aol.com 

e All  Rights  Reserved 
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New  & Renewing  AAZK  Professional, 
Institutional,  and  Contributing  Members 

New  Professional  Members  Renewing  Contributing  Members 


Latisha  Marie,  Wild  Adventures 

(GA) ;  Nathan  Sweeting,  Gatorland 

(FL) ;  Chris  Oliver,  Nashville  Zoo  at 
Grassmere  (TN);  Jessica  Waddell, 
Scott  Matthews,  Chandra  Schultz,  and 
Jo  Ann  Jennier,  Jackson  Zoo  (MS); 


Steve  H.  Taylor,  Director 
Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo 
Cleveland,  OH 

William  H.  Disher 
San  Diego  Zoo  & Wild  Animal  Park 
San  Diego,  CA 


Julie  Cummings,  Cleveland 
Metroparks  Zoo  (OH);  Roger  W. 
Flagan,  Zoo  Montana (MT);  Kimberly 
Garbacz,  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  (IL);  Tim 
Hays,  Rolling  Hills  Wildlife  Refuge 
(KS);  Jana  Hall,  Fort  Worth  Zoo 
(TX);  Sandra  Falesnik,  Jennifer 
Blecha,  Debbie  Battista  and  Dewayne 
Smith,  San  Antonio  Zoo  (TX);  Alan 
Van  Luven,  Sean  Smith  and  Michael 
Carlstrom,  San  Diego  Zoo  (CA);  Jana 
Edwards,  Neverland  Valley  Zoo 
(CA);  Tracey  Reddig  de  Camacho, 


Renewing  Institutional  Members 

Prospect  Park  Wildlife  Center 
Brooklyn,  NY 
Lewis  Green,  Director 

South  Florida  Prosimian 
Enrichment  Center,  Miami,  FL 
Jason  Abies,  Director 

Chaffee  Zoological  Gardens, 
Fresno,  CA 

Ralph  Waterhouse,  Director 

New  Institutional  Members 


African  Safari  Park  (Mexico); 
Allison  Hood,  Bowmanville  Zoo 
(Ontario). 


The  New  York  Zoological  Society 
Wildlife  Conservation  Society 
Bronx,  NY 


7 

^ 

Need  to  Reach  AAZK? 

1-800-242-4519  (U.  S.) 

NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS 

1-800-468-1966  (Canada) 

FAX:  (785)  273-1980 

Effective  NOW ! 

or  write 

AAZK,  Inc. 

Administrative  Office  Staff 

3601  S.  W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133 

Barbara  Manspeaker  - 

Administrative  Secretary 

Topeka,  KS  66614 

Susan  Chan  - 

Managing  Editor  AKF 

U.  S.  A. 

V 

Office  Flours:  9:00  a.m.  - 4:00  p.m.  CS1 ^ 
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SPECTRUM 


Quality  exotic 
animal  diets 


Nutritionally  balanced 

Fixed  formulation  • Economical 


When  you  need  a complete  line  of 
high-quality  dry  and  frozen 
animal  diets  for  your  feeding 
program,  call  Animal  Spectrum. 


NEBRASKA  BRAND 


h 1 


SPECTRUM 


BROOD-RJTE 

HEATERS 


Frozen  feline  diets 
Frozen  bird  of  prey  diets 
Frozen  canine  diet 
Chunk  and  chopped  horsemeat, 
hearts,  livers,  rib,  shank, 
knuckle  bones,  and  tailbones 


Banana  flavored  psittacine/primate,  20%  protein  dry 
Banana  flavored  primate.  Pro-Plus  25%  protein  dry 
Leaf  Eater  primate  dry  Omnivore  dry 

Marmoset/Tamarin  dry  Polar  Bear  dry 

Ratite  dry 


Bulbless  heaters—nothing  to  break 
Safp  around  all  animals  and 
bedding  material. 

Even  heat  distribution  in  240.  500, 
or  750  wattages. 


One  call  does  it  all 
FREE  1-800-228-4005 

FAX  308-534-7015 


Animal  Spectrum , Inc. 

P.O.  Box  721 

North  Platte , NE  69103-0721 


ABC 

Animal  Behavior  Concerns  & Solutions 

A Question  and  Answer  Forum  for  the  Zoo  Professional 


3y  Diana  Guerrero,  Independent  Dehavior  Consultant, 

Ark  Animals  of  California,  San  Diego,  CA 

Topic  of  the  Month:  Coati  Evaluation  (Nasua  nasua)  American  Zoo 

Question 

We  are  having  a problem  with  our  coatimundi  (Nasua  nasua ) chewing  up  his 
tail.  What  suggestions  do  you  have? 

Background 

The  animal  involved  is  a captive-born  and  isolate-reared  neutered  male 
coatimundi.  He  is  approximately  a year  old  and  currently  works  as  an 
ambassador  animal  in  outreach  programs.  Although  he  is  not  trained  in  a formal 
sense,  he  does  have  some  manner  behaviors.  The  tip  of  his  tail  is  void  of  fur  due 
to  excessive  grooming. 

Throughout  the  time  of  this  assessment  his  enclosure  has  changed.  He  is  now 
in  a well-shaded  carnivore  cage  with  shelving  and  a log  for  climbing  and  with 
enrichment  devices.  Part  of  his  daily  activity  is  to  explore  and  tear  apart  any 
weak  area  of  his  new  enclosure. 

He  is  an  extremely  active  animal  and  has  not  come  into  physical  or  psychological 
maturity.  He  engages  in  mutual  grooming  behavior  with  his  handlers  and  is 
good  at  shows.  However  he  has  become  overexcited  within  the  confines  of  his 
own  territory  and  during  excursions  onsite  at  the  facility  where  he  is  housed. 
He  currently  is  given  timeouts  when  he  escalates  into  an  unacceptable  behavior. 

Discussion 

The  challenge  of  keeping  wild  animals  occupied  in  captivity  is  one  that  can  be 
quite  complex.  High  activity  animals,  sensitive  animals,  and  high  intelligence 
animals  tend  to  pose  a more  formidable  task  than  some  other  animals  might. 

Coatimundis  are  highly  active  and  highly  social  animals.  Although  they  may 
nap,  in  the  wild  they  spend  many  hours  in  foraging  for  food,  in  grooming  (both 
self  and  mutual)  and  other  social  activities. 

Self-mutilation  can  be  triggered  by  a number  of  situations  and  can  quickly 
become  habits.  Stress,  boredom,  or  a variety  of  other  triggers  could  have  been 
the  original  triggers,  but  also  check  with  your  veterinarian  or  nutritionist  to 
eliminate  any  deficiency  or  parasites. 

Suggested  Considerations 

You  will  need  to  implement  all  of  these  strategies  at  the  same  time  to  achieve 
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success.  Without  the  full  packet  of  tools  you  may  not  be  able  to  address  the 
situation  successfully.  As  in  any  program,  you  should  maintain  consistency  for 
a minimum  of  eight  weeks  or  more  (depending  on  how  long  you  have  had  the 
problem)  and  reassess  if  you  are  not  successful  at  that  time. 

Rule  out  veterinary  medical  concerns 

As  a rule  of  thumb,  consult  with  your  nutritionist  and  veterinary  medical  staff 
to  rule  out  any  allergies,  nutritional  deficiencies  or  related  concerns. 

Use  a topical  deterrent 

Obtain  the  Bitter  Apple®  cream  or  other  pet  trade  topical  chewing  deterrents. 
They  are  non-toxic  and  have  been  effective  for  many  animals.  CAUTION : Check 
that  your  animal  does  not  like  the  deterrent  with  a test  item  first.  Otherwise  you 
may  escalate  the  situation!  If  they  like  the  product  and  lick  it  or  eat  it,  you  will 
need  to  seek  one  of  the  other  competitive  products.  Use  the  cream  since  it  has 
more  longevity  on  the  animal.  The  spray  might  be  easier  for  you  to  apply  or  use 
but  it  will  dissipate  too  quickly  and  require  multiple  applications  throughout 
the  day 

Complicate  and  disperse  your  food  presentation 

The  use  of  a complex  food  dispenser  (Buster  Cube®  or  similar  items  such  as  the 
Boomer  Ball®  or  homemade  device)  is  recommended.  Use  these  items  for  dried 
kibble  or  chow.  The  Buster  Cube®  has  to  be  manipulated  for  some  time  in  order 
to  obtain  a tidbit  and  can  provide  a better  challenge  than  some  of  the  other 
products.  Schedule  three  to  four  feeding  presentations  per  day. 

Provide  foraging  opportunities  with  the  environment. 

Increase  the  amount  of  rocks  and  logs  within  the  enclosure.  Place  piles  of  rocks 
with  favorite  worms  or  tidbits  scattered  throughout  the  pile  to  stimulate  activity. 
To  prevent  too  many  worms  from  escaping,  you  might  want  to  place  these  rocks 
within  a shallow  feeding  tub  of  some  sort.  There  are  rocks  that  have  holes  and 
crevices  that  suit  this  purpose  (make  sure  you  disinfect  them  before  introduction) 
or  obtain  the  manufactured  faux  variety. 

Be  sure  to  find  a source  of  non-chemical  treated  browse  and  limbs  that  this 
animal  can  destroy.  Again,  you  can  place  a few  grubs  or  invertebrates  to 
encourage  the  activity.  You  may  even  try  to  do  a puzzle  jug  filled  with  wood 
wool  or  straw  with  food  within  it  for  time  occupation  in  feeding  or  even  introduce 
a shallow  water  tub  with  a puzzle  lid  with  a few  crabs  or  other  invertebrates  in 
it. 

Provide  more  exhibit  complexity 

Build  a slide;  string  firehose  or  natural  fiber  ropes  in  a variety  of  patterns  for 
this  animal  to  climb  and  use.  If  you  can  build  a tunnel,  other  nest  platform,  or 
a “sparring  partner”  you  will  give  this  animal  more  to  explore  and  play  with. 

Provide  more  enrichment  diversity 

Increase  your  enrichment  devices  or  rotate  them  more  frequently.  Try  using 
olfactory  enrichment  with  this  animals  with  a variety  of  scents  in  the  rock  piles 
and  other  areas  to  stimulate  exploration,  marking,  and  other  behavior. 
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Increase  training  and  show  participation 

List  behaviors  this  animal  would  be  good  at  demonstrating  or  learning  and  set 
up  a training  program  for  him.  Increase  his  show  participation.  Despite  your 
hectic  schedule  be  sure  to  work  at  this  specific  application  a minimum  of  once  a 
day  (if  not  more  frequently). 

Suggested  Reading 

Gilbert,  Bil.,  (1973)  Chulo.  Alfred  A.  Knoft.  New  York. 

Gompper,  M.E.,  (1992)  Variation  in  social  behavior  of  adult  male  coatis 
(Nasua  narica)  in  Panama.  Biotropica;  24(2A):216-219. 

Guerrero,  Diana.,  (1998)  Animal  behavior  concerns  & solutions:  coati 

( Nasua  narica)  quandary,  zoo.  Animal.  Keepers’  Forum.  25(5):  181-184. 

Kaufmann,  J.H.,  & Kaufmann  A.  (1963)  Some  comments  on  the  relationships  between 
field  and  laboratory  studies  of  behavior,  with  special  reference  to  coatis. 
Animal  Behaviour,  11:464-469 

Kaufmann,  J.H.  (1987)  Ringtail  & Coati.  Wild  Furbearer  Management  and 
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Russell  J.K.,  (1979)  Reciprocity  in  the  social  behavior  of  coatis  (Nasua  narica) 
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ISBN:  2 8317  0051  5 


About  the  Author:  Since  1978,  ARKANIMALS.COM  Director,  Diana  Guerrero 
has  worked  professionally  in  a variety  of  animal  facilities.  Attending  and 
completing  courses  in  both  animal  management  and  training  from  institutions 
both  here  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  she  has  been  affiliated  with  some 
of  the  best  organizations.  She  is  an  alumni  of  The  Moorpark  College  Exotic 
Animal  Training  & Management  Program,  The  Gentle  Jungle  Animal  Affection 
Training  School,  The  International  Training  Centre  at  the  Jersey  Wildlife 
Preservation  Trust,  and  special  program  extensions  with  Marwell  Zoological 
Park  and  Kent  University.  Guerrero  started  her  career  in  the  marine  mammal 
field  working  as  a naturalist,  and  subsequently  became  involved  with  terrestrial 
animals  in  zoos  and  other  facilities.  Guerrero  writes  a variety  of  animal-related 
columns,  including  the  popular  series,  Unusual  Animal  Careers  and  does 
seminars  nationally.  Watch  for  two  of  her  book  projects  in  the  summers  of 
1999  and  2000!  Questions  for  ABCs  should  be  submitted  to  Diana  directly  via 
e-mail:>  arkabc@arkanimals.com<  or  via  regular  mail  to  ARKANIMALS.COM, 
P.O.  Box  1154,  Escondido,  CA  92033  USA. 
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Now  Available .... 

Resources  for  Crisis  Management  in  Zoos 
and  Other  Animal  Care  Facilities 

AAZK,  Inc.  is  pleased  to  announce  the  availability  of  its  newest  publication  - 
Resources  for  Crisis  Management  in  Zoos  and  Other  Animal  Care  Facilities. 
This  reference  work  is  an  anthology  of  articles  by  authors  from  zoo  keepers  to  veterinarians 
to  zoo  directors  to  public  relations  specialists.  The  works  of  56  authors  from  these  diverse 
zoological  perspectives  brings  together  information  and  resources  for  planning  a crisis 
management  program  for  your  facility  or  for  augmenting  an  existing  program.  The  424- 
page  volume  includes  a foreward  by  Sydney  J.  Butler,  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association. 

The  book’s  chapters  are  arranged  by  the  following  subject  topics:  Factors  That  Influence 
Crisis  Management  in  a Zoological  Setting;  Developing  An  Emergency  Preparedness  Plan; 
Emergency  Response  and  Crisis  Management  Teams;  Public  Relations  and  the  Crisis 
Situation;  Animal  Restraint  and  Animal  Identification  Techniques;  Dealing  with  A Crisis 
Situation  (Zoological  Crisis,  Natural  Disasters,  and  Manmade  Disasters);  Injury  and  Death 
at  the  Zoo;  and  Taxon-Specific  Crisis  Management  Protocols.  This  important  work  also 
includes  an  extensive  Appendix  and  a listing  of  suppliers  and  equipment  vendors.  AAZK 
has  gathered  the  best  of  existing  articles  on  crisis  management  and  expanded  the  text  with 
originally  solicited  materials  on  Zoonotic  Disease:  Risk  Appreciation  and  Biosafety, 
Meterological  Aspects  of  Disaster  Planning,  The  Weapons  Response  to  a Zoological  Crisis 
Situation,  The  Process  of  Exhibit  Design  and  Construction:  How  It  Affects  Crisis 
Management,  etc.  The  book  includes  the  results  of  the  first-ever  North  American  Crisis 
Management  Survey  as  well  as  Case  Studies  showing  how  zoos  reacted  in  various  crisis 
situations  and  what  was  learned  from  their  experiences.  A must  for  every  zoo  professional ! 

To  order  fill  out  the  form  below  and  return  with  your  payment  to:  AAZK,  Inc.,  CMR,  3601  S.W.  29th 
St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka, KS  66614  U.S.A.  Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to:  “AAZK, 
Inc.”  (U.S.  FUNDS  ONLY).  If  using  a credit  card,  make  sure  to  complete  all  requested  information 
on  form.  Prices  are:  AAZK  Members  $45.00  Non  Members  $60.00.  Prices  include  domestic  Book 
Rate  Postage.  Orders  outside  the  continental  U.  S.  should  ad  $10.00  for  parcel  post  surface  shipping. 

CRISIS  MANAGEMENT  ORDER  FORM 

(Please  PRINT) 

I wish  to  order copy  (ies)  of  Crisis  Management  Resources  (Please  Circle)  AAZK  Member  Non  Member 

$45.00  $60.00 

Name: 


Address: 

City: 

State/Province: 

Zip/Pnstal  Code: 

Country 

I wish  to  pay  by: 

Check/money  order  p 

Mastercard  Q 

Visa 

Credit  Card# 

Expiration  Date: 

Name  as  it  appears  on  credit  card  {please  print) 

Si?nature: TOTAL  ENCLOSED  $ 
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Spotlight  on  M a p l<et  i nq 

and  Development 


This  last  spring  the  AAZK  Board  of  Directors  voted  to  explore 
establishing  an  endowment  fund  to  support  AAZK’s 
general  operations.  At  the  annual  meeting  the  Board  voted  to  start  the  endow- 
ment fund  and  established  a five-year  goal  to  raise  $100,000  for  the  endowment 
fund. 


What  is  an  endowment  fund?  An  endowment  fund  is  an  investment  account  with  a 
minimum  account  balance,  in  AAZK’s  case  $100K,  where  all  or  part  of  the  interest 
generated  goes  into  the  general  operations  account  of  the  organization. 

Why  should  AAZK  start  or  have  an  endowment  fund?  The  main  and  most  important 
reason  is  to  keep  membership  cost  to  you  the  member  as  low  as  possible.  By 
generating  income  through  the  fund  AAZK  does  not  have  to  raise  your  membership 
dues  to  keep  up  with  increasing  costs  to  produce  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  and  the 
new  costs  which  have  resulted  in  AAZK  having  to  move  into  new  office  space.  As 
the  endowment  grows  so  does  the  income  generated,  thereby  keeping  your  costs 
down. 

So  how  can  you  help?  Get  involved  with  your  Chapter  and  donate  a portion  of  your 
Chapter  income  to  the  endowment  fund.  Over  the  last  several  years  a great  many 
Chapters  have  donated  funds  to  help  support  AAZK.  This  has  boosted  AAZK’s 
financial  health  from  that  of  pretty  much  operating  on  a month-by-month  basis  to 
having  money  in  our  account  to  handle  our  day-to-day  operations  and  unexpected 
changes,  like  moving  into  new  offices.  The  support  of  the  Chapters  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  reach  our  goal  of  $100K. 

In  addition,  the  support  of  individual  members  is  extremely  valuable  if  AAZK  is  to 
reach  its  goal.  If  each  member  donated  $5.00  a year  we  could  raise  over  $13,000  a 
year.  In  five  years  that  would  be  a grand  total  of  $65,000  - more  than  half  of  our 
target.  At  the  awards  luncheon  this  year  the  hat  was  passed  around  to  the  conference 
attendees  and  over  $500  was  donated.  This  far  exceeded  my  expectation  and  I 
would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  and  thanks  to  everyone  who  helped  kick  off  The 
AAZK  Endowment  Fund. 


On  another  front,  I would  like  to  inform  the  Chapters  of  an  opportunity  to  raise 
funds  passively.  What  do  I mean  by  passive?  This  means  that  you  do  not  have  to 
hold  various  fund  raising  events  or  sales  to  generate  income  for  the  Chapter.  So 
how  do  we  do  that?  One  way  I have  discovered  is  through  the  Albertson’s  store 
chain’s  Community  Partners  Program.  This  program  donates  a percentage  of  your 
purchases,  by  simply  scanning  a card  when  you  check-out,  at  the  participating  stores 
and  pays  up  to  $1,700  per  quarter  to  your  organization  or  $6800  a year.  The  program 
is  designed  to  assist  in  youth  education  and  can  be  used  to  help  AAZK’s  Junior 
Keepers’  Forum  and  youth  programs  or  education  by  your  Chapters. 

The  list  below  are  members  of  the  Albertson’s  store  chain.  If  you  are  interested 
please  drop  by  and  ask  for  information  on  the  Community  Partners  Program. 

Albertson’s  Jewel/Osco  Acme  (Mid-Atlantic  states) 

Lucky’s  Max  Food  and  Pharmacy  Seessel’s 
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If  you  have  any  information  on  similar  programs  please  drop  me  a line  so  that  it  can 
be  passed  on  to  the  membership.  Also,  if  you  are  aware  of  grants  which  are  available 
please  let  me  know. 

Thanks  for  your  support.  Dave  Luce,  AAZK  Marketing  and  Development,  1920  E. 
2nd  St.  #1915,  Edmond,  OK  73034,  (405)  348-2089;  lucemonkey@earthlink.net 


Funding  Available  for  AZA  Professional  Training  Schools 

Now  it  is  easier  than  ever  to  attend  the  AZA  Professional  Training  Schools.  The 
Board  of  Regents  provides  several  awards  for  zoo  and  aquarium  personnel  to  cover 
the  costs  of  attending  the  courses.  We  strongly  encourage  the  applications  for  the 
diversity  advancement  and  international  conservation  awards  and  would  welcome 
your  assistance  in  seeking  qualified  candidates.  For  application  information,  please 
contact  Susan  Mamakos  at  the  AZA  Office  at  (303)  562-0777  ext.  238.  Please  note 
that  you  must  be  enrolled  in  the  course  to  be  eligible  for  these  awards. 

Diversity  Advancement  Award:  To  support  participation  in  the  AZA  schools  by  ethnic 
minorities,  a $500  award  may  be  given  to  a qualified  applicant.  Full  time  employees 
in  AZA  accredited  zoos  and  aquariums  qualify;  preference  will  be  given  to  AZA 
members. 

International  Conservation  Training  Award:  This  award  promotes  professional 
training  for  our  foreign  zoological  colleagues.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates 
who  are  currently  involved  in  cooperative  efforts  with  AZA  member  institutions  or 
participating  in  TAGs,  CAPs,  or  SSPs.  Tuition,  accommodations,  transportation 
(up  to  $500)  and  meals  are  provided  for  the  recipient  to  attend  any  AZA  school. 
Employees  of  any  zoo  or  aquarium  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada  may  apply. 

Dinamation’s  Applied  Biology  School  Award:  To  support  students  committed  to 
improving  their  knowledge  of  applied  biology,  a $500  cash  award  may  be  given  to  a 
qualified  applicant  for  this  school.  Qualifications  include  AZA  membership  and 
full-time  employment  in  a zoo  or  aquarium. 

Robert  O.  Wagner  Professional  Development  Award:  To  encourage  the  development 
of  zoo  professionals,  this  award  may  be  applied  toward  any  AZA  school.  Tuition, 
accommodations,  transportation,  meals  and  a $200  stipend  are  provided  to  the 
recipient.  AZA  members  employed  full  time  in  a zoo  or  aquarium  qualify. 

Bruce  Carr 

Director,  Conservation  Education/AZA 
8403  Colesville  Road-Suite  710 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20910-3314 
Email:  bcarr@aza.org 
Phone  (301)  562-0777  x251 
Fax  (301)  562-0888 
Website  http://www.aza.org 
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Announcing.  . . . 


AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook 
Second  Edition  Revised 


The  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook,  2nd  Edition,  was  designed  to  be  user  friendly  and 
to  provide  the  kind  of  information  needed  to  build  a comprehensiveenrichment  program. 
The  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook,  2nd  Edition,  is  a tabbed,  3-inch  binder  with  213  pages 
(many  of  them  duplexed)  of  enrichment  information  (plus  an  index)  which  includes  an 
overview  of  enrichment,  a resources  and  suppliers  list,  links  to  enrichment  information, 
sample  enrichment  forms  in  use  at  various  institutions,  guidelines  for  enriching  various  taxa 
(reptiles,  birds,  primates,  carnivores,  ungulates  and  bats),  risk  assessment  and  safety  issues, 
a browse  plant  list,  a toxic  plant  list,  cookbook  recipes,  an  enrichment  idea  catalog  that 
includes  all  entries  from  the  original  AAZK  EnrichmentNotebook  plus  new  submissions, 
and  institutional  contacts. 

The  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  will  be  working  on  a bibliography  and  a tab  has  been 
provided  for  this  future  project.  A Table  of  Contents  and  Index  make  it  easier  to  access  the 
information.  You  may  purchase  the  entire  binder  or  just  the  notebook  “guts”  to  update  a 
previously  purchased  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook.  The  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook 
was  designed  to  be  a “living  document”  with  ample  space  for  future  AAZK  Enrichment 
Committee  projects  and/or  other  information  gathered  by  you  or  your  institution. 

To  order,  fill  out  the  form  below  and  return  with  your  payment  to:  AAZK,  Inc., 
Enrichment  Notebook,  3601 S.  W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614  U.  S.  A.  Checks 
and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  “AAZK,  Inc.”  (U.  S.  FUNDS  ONLY). 
Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.  If  using  a credit  card,  make  sure  to  complete  all  requested 
information  on  form.  Prices  include  Domestic  Book  Rate  Postage.  Orders  outside  the 
continental  United  States  should  add  $15.00  for  parcel  post  surface  shipping.  Prices 
are: 

AAZK  Members:  Complete  Binder  $45.00  “Guts”  only  $25.00 

Non-Members:  Complete  Binder  $60.00  “Guts”  only  $40.00 


ENRICHMENT  NOTEBOOK  ORDER  FORM 

I wish  to  order binder(s)of  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook,  2nd  Edition  $45/$60 

I wish  to  order “guts  only”  for  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook,  2nd  Edition  $25/$40 


( Please  Circle) 

Name: 

AAZK  Member 

Non  Member 

Address: 

City: 

State/Province: 

Zip/Postal  Code: 

Country: 

I wish  to  pay  by: 

Check/money  order 

Mastercard 

Visa  □ 

Credit  Card# 

Expiration  Date: 

Name  as  it  appears  on  credit  card  {please  print) 


Signature: 


TOTAL  ENCLOSED  $ 
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The  Junior  KeepeRS'  Foruoj  Could  Use  Youk  Help 


The  Junior  Keepers’  Forum  is  a publication 
produced  by  the  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers, 
Inc.  It  is  a unique  resource  for  young  children 
(8-12  year  olds)  to  learn  about  animals,  zoo  keeping 
and  conservation.  With  a membership  base  of  250  kids, 
the  JKF  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  could  use 
both  technical  and  financial  support.  Here  is  a few  ways 
you  or  your  Chapter  can  help. 


• Solicit  new  members: 

1.  Sign  up  a son,  daughter,  niece  or  nephew. 

2.  Place  a short  article  and  membership  form  in  your  zoo’s  newsletter. 

3.  Ask  your  zoo’s  education  representative 
to  include  the  JKF  as  part  of  the 
membership  fee  for  a few  classes. 


TM 


TALK-N-TELL 
Message  Repeaters 

Models  MR375A  & MR375B 


* Financial  support: 

1.  Help  pay  for  membership  flyers. 

($100.00) 

2.  Help  pay  for  membership  patches. 
($500.00) 

3.  Help  pay  for  printing  costs. 

($300.00  per  issue) 

• Technical  support: 

1.  Submit  three  to  four  paragraphs  about 
a favorite  animal,  enrichment 

project,  or  write  about  a favorite  zoo 
keeping  story. 

2.  Submit  a photograph  and  two 
paragraphs  about  a “special  creature” 
from  your  institution  that  has  a special 
talent,  rarity,  or  handicap. 

3.  Submit  ideas  for  the  “boredom  busters” 
section,  or  tell  us  about  special 
conservation  projects  you  or  your  zoo  is 
involved  in. 


"Push  a button,  tell  a story" 

Message  repeaters  are  solid  state 
audio  recorders  that  will  play  a 
message  when  the  user  pushes 
the  button. 

• Record  your  own  messages 

• Non-volatile  message  storage 

• Self-contained,  Push-Button 
operation 

• Battery  or  line  voltage  powered 

• Message  security,  cannot  be 
accidentally  changed  or  erased 

• Low  power  provides  long  battery  life 

• Maintenance  free  - all  solid  state 

• Low  cost  & turnkey  installation 


For  more  information  please  contact 

Diane  Callaway 

Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly  Zoo 

(402)  733-8401,  dianec@omahazoo.com 


For  further  information  phone: 


National  Systems  Inc. 
(978)  356-1011 


THANKS ! ! 
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/\  Question  and /{osier  forum  for  tie  Zoo  Professional  on  Crisis  tfanayement 

By  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.,  Zoo  Curator 
Frank  Buck  Zoo,  Gainesville,  TX 

Question 

Are  there  different  types  of  tactics  and  equipment  that  can  be  utilized  for  different 
animals  in  a crisis?  Part  IV 

Comments 

It  is  one  of  the  inherent  truths  of  capture  and  restraint  that  the  larger  and  more 
intelligent  the  species  is,  the  more  difficult  capture  and  restraint  will  be  to 
accomplish.  This  is  especially  true  for  primates  and  carnivores. 

Carnivores 

If  there  is  one  order  of  animals  that  will  catch  someone’s  attention  if  it  gets  out  of 
primary  containment,  it  has  to  be  carnivores,  especially  if  it’s  a felid.  The  best  way 
to  deliniate  the  different  techniques  for  carnivores  is  to  divide  them  into  three  distinct 
categories  for  the  sake  of  discussion:  small  carivores,  ursids,  and  felids. 

Small  Carnivores  - This  would  include  specimens  such  as  raccoons,  otters,  and 
badgers  for  example.  If  the  specimen  is  out  of  its  holding  area,  but  still  in  the 
building,  wing,  or  containment  area  then  the  best  approach  would  be  to  use  directed 
barriers  to  press  the  specimen(s)  back  into  primary  holding  or  an  alternative  holding 
area.  Another  option  would  be  to  simply  net  the  specimen(s).  When  doing  this  I 
find  that  having  an  extra  person  is  definitely  a plus.  Normally,  one  staff  member 
distracts  with  a net  and  the  primary  captor  nets  the  specimen  with  their  net.  When 
dealing  with  more  than  two  specimens  it  is  understood  that  you  will  probably  need 
one  person  per  specimen.  This  is  also  helpful  when  considering  that  once  the  first 
two  specimens  are  netted,  the  remaining  specimens  will  most  likely  become  agitated 
which  could  result  in  either  capture  myopathy,  conspecific  aggression,  or  direct  attack. 
Should  the  specimens  escape  outside  of  their  primary  containment  on  exhibit,  then 
darting  should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  directed  barriers  and  nets.  In 
addition,  this  would  be  a good  situation  to  consider  using  a net  gun.  Members  of  the 
public  who  approach  these  animals  in  their  exhibit  should  simply  be  removed  by 
ladder  or  rope  from  the  exhibit  area  and  arrested. 

Ursids  - If  the  specimen(s)  escape  into  their  building,  wing,  or  holding  area  then 
the  area  should  be  evacuated  and  sealed  until  emergency  responders  arrive  with  a 
firearms  response.  Once  a plan  of  action  has  been  established  and  emergency  support 
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personnel  have  arrived  on  the  scene,  I recommend  that  a dart  shot  be  attempted 
from  a window  or  vantage  point  into  the  area.  Failing  this,  responders  should  enter 
the  area  with  a combination  of  dart  rifle,  metal  shields,  and  shotguns  (remember 
the  richoet  hazard).  Also,  another  helpful  piece  of  equipment  is  OC  pepper  spray. 
At  close  range  it  should  be  effective.  However,  it  can  be  extremely  hazardous  if  used 
in  an  enclosed  area  and  there  is  the  slightest  shift  in  air  flow  toward  responders.  If 
the  specimen  is  out  of  primary  containment  on  exhibit,  then  containment  or  directed 
movement  by  large  barriers  could  be  effective.  Examples  of  this  would  be  vehicles 
or  larger  equipment.  If  the  animal  is  stable  in  a quiet  area,  then  simply  contain, 
dart  and  wait.  Should  human-animal  interaction  occur  on  exhibit,  then  removal  of 
the  individual  by  ladder  while  a distraction  occurs  is  essential  when  considering 
the  territorality  of  these  specimens. 

Felids  - Simply  put,  you  do  not  want  a cat  out  of  containment.  These  are  apex 
predators  in  their  ecosystems  and  have  the  ability  and  skill  to  ruin  your  day.  Once 
again  evacuate  and  seal  the  building,  wing,  or  area.  Attempt  darting  from  a safe 
vantage  point.  Failing  this,  you  will  have  to  enter  the  building  with  emergency 
responders  with  shields,  dart  rifles,  and  firearms,  (shotguns).  The  specimen(s) 
should  be  kept  in  visual  range  at  all  times,  otherwise  you  will  have  to  search  the 
building  and  seal  each  area  behind  you  to  prevent  double-back.  If  the  specimen(s) 
escape  primary  containment  from  the  exhibit  area  then  the  facility  will  have  to  be 
searched  from  the  point  of  last  sighting  by  teams  armed  with  darts  and  firearms. 
Clear  and  concise  radio  communication  will  be  essential.  Also,  remember  to  check 
vantage  points,  trees,  and  high  ground  as  predators  will  move  to  areas  where  visibility 
favors  them,  not  the  responders.  Also,  in  certain  situations  OC  peper,  C02  fire 
extinguishers,  and  hoses  have  been  reported  to  be  helpful  in  controlling  felids.  This 
could  be  helpful  in  an  on-exhibit  human/animal  situation,  but  I wouldn’t  count  on 
it.  Most  likely,  it’s  a situation  where  mortality  will  occur. 

Remember  certain  key  points:  the  animal  is  on  its  home  territory  and  probably 
knows  the  building,  routines,  and  staff.  This  means  that  the  animal  knows  the 
building  and  its  blind  spots  and,  even  if  it  doesn’t,  then  it  will  probably  have  the 
cognitive  abilities  to  find  the  flaws.  In  other  words,  the  design  of  the  holding  area  is 
about  to  be  tested.  Calling  the  EMT’s  when  you  radio  the  emergency  responders 
can  save  valuable  time  which  could  be  lost  when  treatment  is  required  for  either 
staff  or  members  of  the  public.  Also,  all  non-essential  personnel  should  be  evaccuated 
and  buildings  and  the  facility  should  be  sealed. 

Next  Month:  Tactics  and  Equipment,  Part  V 


If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments 
on  previously  published  materials,  please  send  them  to:  AAZK,  Inc.,  3601 
S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614  Attn:  Reactions/AKF. 

(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology  and 
wildlife  management.  His  education  and  experience  include  a B.S.  in  wildlife  management 
and  post-graduate  studies  in  zoology,  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant,  Shoot  Team  Leader, 
ERT  Member,  Large  Mammal  Keeper,  Senior  Keeper,  and  Zoo  Curator  at  various  zoological 
facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis  management  in  zoological  institutions,  which 
draws  upon  practical  experiences  and  training  as  a Rescue  Diver,  Hunter  Safety  Instructor, 
NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPR/ First  Aid  Instructor.) 
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Cegislative  Update 

Compiled  by  Georgann  Johnston 
Legislative  Advisor 
Sacramento,  CA 


Amendments  to  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Boost  Conservation 

The  United  States  officials  have  formally  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Canadian 
government  that  will  improve  the  management  of  birds  that  migrate  between  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  and  permit  regulated  spring  subsistence  hunting  for  the  indigenous 
peoples  of  Canada  and  Alaska.  The  agreement  formally  implements  a protocol 
amending  the  1916  Migratory  Bird  Convention,  an  important  bilateral  treaty  for 
the  conservation  of  migratorybirds. 

The  amendments  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Convention,  which  were  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1997  and  the  Canadian  government  in  1995,  will  allow  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  recognize  and  cooperatively  manage  subsistence  hunts  with 
native  peoples.  Many  indigenous  peoples  in  the  far  North  depend  on  traditional 
subsistence  hunting  for  their  survival,  and  such  hunting  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Canadian  Constitution  and  protected  by  established  U.S.  policy. 

The  Migratory  Bird  Convention  with  Canada,  signed  in  1916,  is  North  America’s 
oldest  international  wildlife  conservation  pact.  The  United  States  and  Mexico  signed 
a similar  treaty  in  1936.  The  treaties  provide  protection  for  all  species  of  migratory 
birds  in  North  America,  while  permitting  regulated  hunting  seasons  for  game  birds. 

Were  the  convention  not  amended,  the  treaty  would  probably  have  to  be  abrogated 
because  the  Canadian  Constitution  guarantees  a legal  harvest  for  Canadian 
aboriginal  peoples.  The  Senate  also  approved  corresponding  amendments  to  the 
treaty  with  Mexico  in  1997  that  allow  subsistence  harvest  of  ducks  and  their  eggs 
by  indigenous  peoples  in  Alaska. 

The  amendments  to  the  migratory  bird  treaties  also:  (1)  Increase  information 
exchanges  and  data  collection  among  the  three  countries  and  Aboriginal  and 
indigenous  peoples,  expanding  the  scientific  base  for  migratory  bird  management; 
(2)  Update  certain  parts  of  the  treaties  including  the  species  list  and  outdated 
protection  measures;  (3)  Provide  a forum  whereby  the  countries  can  work 
cooperatively  to  resolve  migratory  bird  problems  in  a manner  consistent  with  the 
principles  underlying  the  treaties  and,  if  necessary,  design  special  actions  or  policies 
to  conserve  and  protect  species  of  concern. 

While  the  amendments  provide  for  a legal  spring  and  summer  harvest  for  some  far 
northern  peoples,  the  Canadian  and  American  governments  are  required  to  ensure 
this  migratory  bird  harvest  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  conservation  principles. 
The  United  States  will  establish  specific  harvest  regulations  for  spring  and 
summer  seasons  in  cooperation  with  local  and  state  cooperative  management 
organizations. 


Source:  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service , Dept,  of  the  Interior  10/99 
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Tiger  Conservation  Grants  Announced 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bruce  Babbitt  today  announced  14  grants  totaling  $260,000 
for  on-the-ground  tiger  conservation  projects  awarded  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  with  money  provided  by  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tiger  Conservation  Fund. 

“For  generations  people  have  been  fascinated  by  wild  tigers,”  said  Babbitt.  “We  are 
awed  by  their  power,  grace,  and  beauty.  Sadly,  we  have  also  victimized  these 
magnificent  animals,  destroying  their  habitat  and  killing  them  to  use  their  body 
parts  in  potions.  Let’s  work  together  to  keep  wild  tigers  alive  and  healthy.” 

At  latest  count,  there  were  no  more  than  5,000  to  7,000  tigers  left  in  the  wild.  All 
tigers  are  protected  under  the  U.S.  Endangered  Species  Act  and  by  the  Convention 
on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  (CITES),  an  international 
conservation  treaty. 

Congress,  recognizing  the  need  to  do  more  to  save  rhinos  and  tigers,  passed  the 
Rhinoceros  and  Tiger  Conservation  Act  in  1994  and  reauthorized  it  in  1998.  Through 
the  Act,  Congress  created  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tiger  Conservation  Fund  to  provide 
grant  money  for  on-the-ground  projects  in  countries  where  wild  rhinos  and  tigers 
are  found.  These  grants,  administered  and  awarded  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  are  matched  with  contributions  from  partners  in  those  African  and  Asian 
countries.  They  provide  the  financial  support  to  help  build  the  capacity  to  conserve 
the  species  and  their  habitats. 

Since  1996,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  awarded  56  grants  totalling 
$970,000  to  12  African  and  Asian  countries  for  rhino  and  tiger  conservation.  This 
money  has  been  tripled  by  matching  funds,  provided  in  most  cases  by  the  grant 
recipients,  bringing  the  total  to  almost  $2.7  million. 

The  new  tiger  grants  are  going  to  conservation  groups  in  Cambodia,  Indonesia, 
Nepal,  Russia,  and  Vietnam.  They  will  be  used  to  fund  education  and  training 
workshops,  the  production  of  educational  materials,  long-term  studies  of  tiger  prey 
ecology,  monitoring  programs,  law  enforcement,  and  arts  festivals  designed  to 
enhance  tiger  conservation  efforts  in  those  countries. 

When  Congress  reauthorized  the  Rhino  and  Tiger  Conservation  Act,  it  added  an 
important  new  tool,  the  Rhino  and  Tiger  Product  Labeling  Act,  which  closes  a gap 
in  U.S.  law  enforcement  by  making  it  illegal  to  sell  products  labeled  as  containing 
rhino  or  tiger  parts. 

Source:  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Dept,  of  the  Interior  6/99 


States  Seek  to  Avoid  Prairie  Dog  Listing 

Eleven  Great  Plains  states  have  drafted  a region  wide  conservation  plan  to  avoid 
possible  listing  of  the  black-tailed  prairie  dog  as  a threatened  species,  says  the  Omaha 
World  Herald  10/11.  Conservation  groups  “already  have  doubts”  about  whether  the 
plan  which  relies  on  voluntary  compliance,  will  have  “the  teeth  that  the  ESA  does.” 
Prairie  dog  habitat,  which  environmentalists  contend  is  key  to  restoring  prairie 
habitat,  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  1 million  acres.  The  FWS,  which  acknowledges 
that  it  “has  been  difficult  to  make  such  plans  work,”  is  reviewing  the  plan  and  is 
accepting  public  comments  through  the  end  of  11/3.  For  more  information  see  http:/ 
/www.r6. fws.gov/pressrel/99-51.htm 

Source:  GREENlines  Isue  #984  10/15/99 
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Extinction  Faces  One  of  Every  Eight  Bird  Species 

A report  released  by  BirdLife  International  found  that  1,200  bird  species  could 
become  extinct  in  the  next  century,  according  to  Reuters  10/14.  The  greatest  threats 
include  “deforestation,  burning  of  vegetation,  commercial  logging,  subsistence 
farming,  plantations,  arable  farming  and  mining.”  Some  185  species  face  “a  high 
risk  of  extinction  in  the  next  10  years.”  While  many  of  the  most  imperiled  species 
live  in  tropical  forests  common  birds  such  as  European  swallows  and  skylarks  have 
declined  by  50%  in  the  last  three  decades. 

Source:  GREENlines  #985  10/15/99 


Commission  Approves  $22.8  Million  For  Wetlands  Projects 

Thirty  separate  wetland  habitat  projects  in  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 
will  receive  nearly  $22.8  million  in  federal  grants  this  fall,  thanks  to  the  North 
American  Wetlands  Conservation  Act  and  the  efforts  of  committed  partnerships 
among  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  other  federal  and  state  agencies,  private 
landowners  and  conservation  organizations. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission  approved  15 
wetland  conservation  projects  in  15  states  at  its  September  15  meeting  in  Washington 
D.C.,  committing  more  than  $13  million  in  matching  grants  to  private  and  public 
organizations  involved  in  habitat  conservation  and  restoration.  The  commission 
also  approved  an  additional  $9.7  million  for  11  projects  in  Canada  and  four  projects 
in  Mexico,  projects  that  will  protect  habitat  for  migratory  birds  that  spend  part  of 
their  year  in  the  U.S. 

The  $13  million  in  grants  for  United  States  projects  will  be  matched  by  more  than 
$58  million  raised  by  project  partners.  The  projects  will  protect  and  enhance  more 
than  186,000  acres  of  wetlands  in  areas  that  are  experiencing  steep  declines  in 
wetland  habitat.  Canadian  projects  will  be  matched  by  $12.8  million  in  other  funds, 
and  the  $611,000  in  grants  for  Mexican  projects  by  more  than  $700,000  from  project 
partners. 

Projects  have  been  funded  in  the  following  States:  Arkansas,  California,  Oregon, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Texas,  Vermont  , and  Washington. 
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The  Apes:  Challenges  for  the  21st  Centurg 

May  10  -13,  2000 
Hilton,  Lisle/Naperville,  IL 


This  unique  conference  will  focus  on  the  apes  of  the  world 
and  will  bring  together  researchers,  zoological  park  personnel, 
and  field  biologists  to  share  and  disseminate  the  most 
current  information  on  husbandry,  conservation,  and  emergent 
issues  pertaining  to  captive  and  wild  populations  of  apes. 

This  conference  will  serve  as  a starting  point  for  defining  the 

challenges  likely  to  face  apes  in  the  twenty-first  century.  Keynote  speakers  include 
Dr.  David  Chivers  for  lesser  apes,  Dr.  Carel  van  Schaik  for  orangutans,  Dr.  Gay 
Reinartz  for  bonobos,  Dr.  Claudia  Olejniczak  for  gorillas  and  Dr.  Toshisada  Nishida 
for  chimpanzees.  Our  plenary  speaker  is  Dr.  Russell  Mittermeier,  president  of  Con- 
servation International.  The  conference  will  include  several  days  of  presentations 
as  well  as  an  icebreaker,  round  table  discussions,  and  a day  at  Brookfield  Zoo  in- 
cluding a silent  auction,  a raffle  and  a banquet.  Immediately  following  the  confer- 


IROOKFIELD  ZOO  • MAY  2000 


ence  Lincoln  Park  Zoo 
in  Chicago  will  host 
the  North  American 
Ape  Taxon  Advisory 
Group  meetings.  The 
Brookfield  Zoo  Confer- 
ence Planning  Commit- 
tee invites  you  to 
present  papers,  posters, 
or  videos  pertaining  to 
husbandry,  medicine, 
nutrition,  behavior,  tax- 
onomy, reproduction, 
fieldwork, or  conserva- 
tion matters. 

The  deadline  for 
abstract  submission 
is  15  February  2000. 
For  information  on 
registration  and 
submission  of  abstracts 
contact  the  Brookfield 
Zoo  Ape  Conference 
Planning  Committee 
at  (708)  485-0263  ext 
604,  FAX  (708)  485- 
3140  or  e-mail  apecon@ 
brookfieldzoo.org 


Restaurant 

ITS  AWI 
JUNGLE  OUT  THERE. 

NATIONWIDE  OPENINGS. 

Rainforest  Cafe,  recognized  by  Fortune  magazine  as 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  restaurants  in  the  country, 
recreates  a tropical  rain  forest,  including  cascading 
waterfalls,  thunder  and  lightening,  and  animated 
wildlife,  as  well  as  live  tropical  parrots  and  fish. 

CURATOR  & ANIMAL  CARE  SPECIALISTS 

We  seek  multi-talented  leaders  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  care, 
maintenance  and  well-being  of  our  exotic  parrots  and  salt  water  fish. 
Ability  to  hire,  train  and  supervise  3 to  5 employees  essential.  Your 
background  should  include  1-3  years'  experience  in  saltwater  aquatics 
and  parrot  husbandry.  A certification  in  scuba  diving  is  required.  Your 
dynamic  communication  skills  will  also  direct  on-going  educational 
programs  on  and  off  the  property,  including  group  tours  that  address 
the  educational  aspect  of  our  concept. 

For  immediate  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume. 

Fax:  612-945-5458.  Mail:  Rainforest  Cafe,  Attn:  Human  Resources,  720 
South  Fifth  Street,  Hopkins,  MN  55343.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


i WILD  PLACE  TO  SHOP  AND  EAT® 

Visit  us  at:  www.rainforestcafe.com 
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Detection  of  Reproductive  Behavior  in  the 
Bl  ac  h Rh  inoceros  (Diceros  bicornis  michaeli) 


By 

Natalie  D.  My Iniczenko,  Veterinary  Externship  Student 
Affiliated  with  Lincoln  Park  Zoo,  Chicago,  IL 


Detection  of  reproductive  behavior  in  the  black  rhinoceros  (Diceros  bicornis 
michaeli)  is  critical  for  the  successful  natural  breeding  of  captive  rhinoceros. 
The  urgency  to  breed  these  animals  stems  from  the  current  inability  to  meet 
the  breeding  demands  of  the  captive  rhinoceros  populations.  The  goal  of  breeding 
programs  is  to  have  birth  rates  surpass  death  rates  (Smith  and  Read,  1992). 
Unfortunately,  the  rates  barely  equal  each  other.  Most  rhinoceros  species  are 
now  endangered  and  face  extinction. 

There  has  been  a 90%  decline  of  wild  rhinoceros  populations  since  1970  (Hodges 
and  Hindle,  1988).  As  of  1996,  2,800  animals  exist  in  the  wild,  while  there  are 
1000  in  captivity.  Of  these  captive  animals  210  are  black  rhinoceros.  In  the 
wild,  the  black  rhinoceros  have  suffered  an  85%  decline  in  the  last  10  years, 
with  a 97%  decline  in  the  last  25  years  (Fouraker  and  Wagener,  1996).  Ideally, 
the  zoological  community  would  like  to  have  a self-sustaining  captive  population. 

The  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  currently  houses  three  black  rhinoceroses  (Diceros  bicornis 
michaeli ),  two  females  and  one  male  between  17  and  18  years  of  age.  In  the  last 
two  years,  zoo  and  hospital  staff  have  been  attempting  to  collect  blood  from  the 
females  to  establish  reproductive  hormone  levels  to  determine  their  normal 
estrous  cycles.  Samples  have  been  successfully  obtained  repeatedly  from  only 
one  of  the  females. 

The  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  outline  normal  mammalian  estrus  and  estrous 
cycles,  discuss  rhinoceros  reproductive  behavior  and  to  set  up  a system  which 
keepers  can  use  with  serum  hormone  levels  to  establish  the  reproductive  cycles 
of  the  animals  in  their  collection.  This  would  provide  a great  deal  of  insight 
concerning  the  times  to  introduce  animals  for  breeding. 

Reproduction 

The  General  Mammalian  Estrous  Cycle.  The  estrous  cycle  is  the  period  in 
which  an  ovarian  follicle  grows  until  the  time  it  ruptures  and  releases  an  oocyte. 
It  is  driven  by  the  normal  fluctuations  of  various  hormones  and  chemical 
mediators.  Estrus  is  the  period  of  time  within  the  estrous  cycle  in  which  the 
female  is  most  receptive  to  breeding  with  a male.  This  time  period  typically 
correlates  with  peak  estrogen  levels  and  ovulation. 
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Figure  1 : Mammalian  Estrous  Cycle 
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The  cycle  begins  with  the  growth  of  the  ovarian  follicle,  which  houses  the  oocyte. 
As  the  follicle  grows,  estrogen  is  produced.  Estrogen  stimulates  an  increase  in 
gonadotropin  releasing  hormone  (GnRH).  The  GnRH,  in  turn,  stimulates 
increased  secretion  of  leutinizing  hormone  (LH),  which  is  responsible  for 
ovulation  (expulsion  of  the  oocyte  from  the  follicle).  At  peak  estrogen  levels, 
estrus  behaviors  are  usually  seen.  Once  ovulation  occurs  the  emptied  follicle 
becomes  the  corpus  luteum.  Progesterone  begins  to  be  produced  by  the  corpus 
luteum  and  estrogen  levels  go  down.  Progesterone  peaks  about  one  week  after 
ovulation.  Post-ovulation,  follicular  stimulating  hormone  (FSH)  levels  rise, 
allowing  the  development  of  new  follicles.  When  progesterone  has  been  in 
circulation  for  1-2  weeks,  PGF2a,  a prostaglandin,  essentially  destroys  the  corpus 
luteum.  This  causes  a decrease  of  progesterone,  and  the  new  follicles  begin 
secreting  estrogen,  starting  the  cycle  over  again.  Should  pregnancy  occur,  the 
corpus  luteum  is  maintained  and  progesterone  levels  stay  elevated  (Youngquist, 
1997). 

Rhinoceros  Reproductive  Facts  - In  the  rhinoceros,  estrus  is  typically  3-6 
days  long  with  one  day  of  standing  estrus  (when  the  female  will  allow  the  male 
to  mount).  The  estrous  cycle  is  about  26-46  days  long  (35  days  average),  is 
continuous  and  occurs  year  round.  The  average  age  reported  to  reach  sexual 
maturity  is  7 years  for  the  female  (Bertschinger,  1994).  The  last  reported  birth 
in  captivity  has  been  in  a 28-year-old  female  (Smith  and  Read,  1992).  The 
reproductive  goal  is  one  calf  per  female  every  two  years  (Bertschinger,  1994). 

Detecting  Estrus  - The  detection  of  estrus  is  accomplished  by  examining  the 
fluctuations  of  the  hormonal  metabolites  during  the  estrous  cycle  and  the 
resulting  behavioral  estrus.  This  can  be  done  by  iinvasivei  and  inon-invasivei 
methods.  The  term  iinvasivei  is  used  for  techniques  such  as  blood  collection, 
rectal  palpation  and  ultrasound  (Radcliffe  et.  al,  1997).  The  term  inon-invasivei 
is  reserved  for  methods  not  requiring  direct  contact  such  as  collection  of  feces 
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(Radcliffe  et.  al.,  1997;  Berkeley  et.  al.,  1997),  urine  and  saliva  (Read  and  Smith, 
1992;  Hodges  and  Hindle,  1988;  Hindle  et.  al.,  1993),  and  behavioral  observation 
(Bertschinger,  1994;  Radcliffe,  1997;  Berkeley,  1997,  Fouraker  and  Wagener, 
1996). 

“Invasive”  Detection  of  Estrus  - The  problems  of  direct  contact  methods  of 
estrus  detection  are  personnel  safety,  animal  stress  and  animal  safety.  Obtaining 
blood  samples  and  rectal  palpation  can  be  accomplished  with  chemical  and/or 
manual  restraint.  Collection  of  samples  must  be  done  at  regular  intervals  to 
evaluate  hormonal  cycles,  therefore  repetitive  restraint  is  required,  making 
manual  restraint  more  desirable  (Schaffer  et.  al,  1993).  The  most  successful 
and  least  stressful  way  to  draw  repetitive  blood  samples  is  through  conditioning 
and  the  use  of  chutes  (Schaffer  et.  al,  1998b),  which  should  be  the  goal  of  every 
breeding  program.  The  only  drawback  is  the  time  required  to  get  the  animal 
comfortable  with  the  procedure.  However,  the  overall  benefits  make  it  worth 
the  efforts.  Vaginal  cytology  and  vaginal  temperature  have  not  been  reliable 
methods  of  assessing  estrus  (Pittenger,  1986).  The  detection  of  hormones  in 
the  serum  is  the  best  sampling  method  for  assessing  estrus  hormones  (Godfrey, 
1993). 

“Non-invasive”  Detection  of  Estrus  - Assaying  hormone  levels  can  also  be 
done  using  feces,  urine  and  saliva.  Currently,  saliva  and  urine  are  not  being 
done  on  a routine  basis  at  the  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  due  to  a lack  of  available  testing 
techniques.  Fecal  hormone  analysis  has  been  shown  to  be  useful  in  some 
animals.  It  is  important  to  know  that  different  hormones  are  excreted  in 
different  rhino  species.  For  example,  the  Indian  rhinoceros  shows  definite 
patterns  of  sex  hormones  in  the  feces,  while  these  same  hormone  levels  cannot 
be  detected  in  the  African  species  (Hodges  and  Hindle,  1988).  Because  of  this, 
prior  to  choosing  a test  system,  you  must  know  the  appropriate  hormones  to 
examine.  Although  fecal  assessment  of  estrus  is  a valid  tool,  the  Lincoln  Park 
Zoo  feels  that  serum  and  observation  of  behavioral  changes  are  the  best  option 
for  its  breeding  program. 

Behavioral  estrus  is  another  valid  method  in  assessing  estrus  and  determining 
the  estrous  cycle.  In  conjunction  with  serum  hormone  levels,  the  animal  staff 
can  predict  the  appropriate  times  to  introduce  specific  animals  in  the  collection. 
The  key  is  to  understand  and  recognize  the  behavioral  signs  of  estrus. 

Behavioral  Estrus  - Correlating  behavior  and  serum  hormone  levels  may 
exponentially  increase  the  success  rate  of  natural  breeding.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  for  the  keeper  to  notice  behavioral  changes.  Table  1 is  a list  designed 
to  help  focus  on  these  changes.  It  is  not  expected  that  any  one  animal  will  exhibit 
all  of  the  signs,  but  it  is  a collation  of  various  reported  behaviors  (Bertschinger, 
1994;  Radcliffe,  1997;  Berkeley,  1997,  Fouraker  and  Wagener,  1996).  It  is  designed 
to  be  an  aid  in  recognizing  estrus. 
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Table  1 : Differences  and  similarities  between  female  and  male  behavioral  responses  to  estrus 


1 ) Urine  Spraying 

1)  Flehmen  reaction 

2)  Rubbing  against  Objects 

2)  Follows  female  within  1 1/2  body  lengths 

3)  Vulvar  swelling 

3)  Urogenital  exam 

4)  Vulvar  wink 

4)  Hindleg  dragging 

5)  Vulvar  discharge 

5)  Vocalization 

6)  Pacing 

6)  Head  sweeping 

7)  Foot  scraping 

7)  Jousting 

8)  Head  sweeping 

8)  Head  resting 

9)  Vocalization 

9)  Penis  unsheathed 

1 0)  Jousting 

10)  Erection 

1 1)  Tail  erection 

11)  Mounting 

12)  Standing 

Definitions  of  terminology: 

Female 

1)  Urine  spraying:  not  a steady  stream  usually  squirts  of  urine. 

2)  Rubbing  against  objects  with  horns 

3)  Vulvar  swelling:  the  area  of  the  vulva  is  noticeably  swollen,  there  is  usu- 
ally a color  change  and  there  may  be  dilation. 

4)  Vulvar  wink:  the  lips  of  vulva  produce  rapid  contractions. 

5)  Vulvar  discharge:  there  is  a clear,  wet  discharge  that  can  be  associated 
with  estrus,  while  post-estrus  exhibits  a thick,  sticky  and  crusty  discharge. 

6)  Pacing 

7)  Foot  scraping:  the  animal  stands  in  place,  while  the  hindlegs  scrape  the 
ground. 

8)  Head  sweeping:  the  head  is  to  the  ground,  sweeping  laterally,  side  to  side. 

9)  Vocalization 

10)  Jousting:  mock  fighting  with  the  intended  male,  may  last  up  to  an  hour. 

11)  Tail  erection:  the  female  lifts  her  tail. 

12)  Standing:  the  female  remains  standing  during  a chin  rest  or  mount. 

Male 

1)  Flehmen  reaction:  the  head  raises  and  the  upper  lip  curls  up. 

2)  Follows  female:  usually  next  to  the  female  or  within  one  and  a half  body 
lengths  behind  the  female. 

3)  Urogenital  exam:  the  male  sniffs  the  anal/genital  region  of  the  female. 

4)  Hindleg  dragging:  the  hindlegs  are  stiff  and  straight  behind. 

5)  Head  sweeping:  the  head  is  to  the  ground,  sweeping  laterally,  side  to  side. 

6)  Jousting:  mock  fighting  with  the  intended  female,  may  last  up  to  an  hour. 

7)  Head/chin  resting:  the  male  places  his  head  on  the  femalefs  back. 

8)  Penis  unsheathed:  a partial  erection. 

9)  Erection 

10)  Mounting:  the  male  stands  on  his  hindlegs  with  his  forelegs  over  the 
femalefs  withers. 
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Cycles  at  the  Zoo  - Serum  samples  collected  from  a female  rhino  at  Lincoln 
Park  Zoo  indicate  that  she  is  ovulating  in  the  later  middle  portion  of  the  month 
(P4  = progesterone). 


However,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  serial  samples  in  this  animal.  In 
some  institutions  it  may  not  be  possible  to  run  any  analyses.  Therefore, 
monitoring  the  daily  behavior  of  the  females  can  improve  our  understanding  of 
their  breeding  receptivity.  Correlating  female  behavior  with  the  responses  of 
the  male  can  indicate  the  appropriate  times  when  the  animals  can  be  introduced. 
In  order  to  help  the  animal  staff  coordinate  their  efforts,  Charts  1 and  2 on  the 
following  pages  were  designed  for  daily  record  keeping. 


Problems  Other  Than  Inability  in  Recognizing  Behavioral  Estrus  - Once 
it  has  been  established  that  a proper  program  for  detecting  behavioral  estrus 
has  been  implemented  and  breeding  is  not  successful,  it  is  then  important  to 
consider  other  factors. 

1)  Animal  interaction 

Two  problems  have  been  associated  with  breeding  failure.  The  first  is  failure  to 
introduce  animals,  which  may  result  in  serious  trauma  to  either  the  male  or 
the  female.  Proper  introduction  methods  would  include  introduction  of  young 
females  to  proven  bulls,  use  of  bars  or  fences  to  introduce  new  animals,  re- 
introducing the  female  to  the  male  during  the  weaning  period  (decreases  the 
calving  intervals)  and  introducing  the  animals  during  periods  of  female 
receptivity  (estrus). 

The  second  is  failure  to  terminate  introduction.  Since  courtship  and  mounting 
in  rhinoceros  is  already  aggressive,  it  becomes  critical  for  the  keepers  to 
understand  when  normal  sexual  behavior  is  occurring  and  when  termination  of 
the  introduction  is  necessary  to  avoid  trauma  (Smith  and  Read,  1992). 
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Chart  1 : Signs  of  Estrus  in  the  Female  Rhinoceros 
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Chart  2:  Signs  of  Reproductive  Behavior  in  the  Male  Rhinoceros 
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2)  Animal  infertility 

It  may  become  necessary  to  evaluate  the  breeding  potential  of  the  animals  in 
the  collection.  In  females,  it  must  be  determined  if  they  are  cycling,  if  their 
anatomy  is  normal  (ultrasound  examination),  if  the  females  are  being  placed 
with  the  males  at  the  appropriate  times,  and  if  they  are  healthy.  Male 
reproductive  potential  can  be  determined  by  assessing  semen  quality  (collection 
methods  will  be  discussed),  overall  health,  and  the  ability  to  mount. 

3)  Nutrition 

The  animals  should  be  given  a well  balanced  diet  designed  for  adult  rhinoceros. 

4)  Premature  termination  of  pregnancy 

Full  physical  and  reproductive  health  evaluation  (often  requiring  chemical 
immobilization)  is  necessary  to  assess  spontaneous  abortion. 

5)  Staff  cooperation 

It  is  important  that  all  staff  be  involved  in  order  to  be  able  to  assess  daily  changes 
and  establish  trends  in  a particular  animal.  This  enables  prediction  of  estrus 
and  appropriate  times  to  introduce  animals. 

Other  Methods  of  Reproduction  - Artificial  insemination  (AI)  has  been 
explored  as  an  alternate  method  of  reproduction  to  facilitate  the  maintenance 
of  genetic  balance  in  captive  populations  (Schaffer,  1993).  To  date,  it  has  not 
been  successfully  accomplished.  AI  is  difficult  because  detection  of  estrus  is 
often  not  successful  and  the  female  cervix  is  highly  convoluted  (Godfrey  1993; 
Radcliffe,  1997).  Since  the  cervix  is  arranged  in  this  way,  it  represents  a physical 
barrier  to  insemination  and  semen  collection.  Methods  of  semen  collection 
include:  1)  penile  massage,  2)  rectal  massage,  3)  artificial  vagina,  4)  rectal 
electroejaculation,  and  5)  postmortem  collection  (Schaffer  1993;  Schaffer,  1998a). 
AI  can  be  a useful  technique  only  if  you  can  adequately  determine  estrus,  find 
methods  of  successful  insemination,  and  adequately  assess  male  fertility 
potential  (sperm  motility  and  normal  sperm  morphology). 

Secondly,  hormonal  control  may  eventually  allow  manipulation  of  the  estrus 
cycle  and  control  of  ovulation.  This  can  possibly  be  done  utilizing  prostaglandins 
(PGF2a,  gonadotropins  (GnRH),  and  progesterone.  Finally,  embryo  transfer 
should  be  considered  (and  is  successful  in  equids)  in  females  who  can  conceive, 
but  not  carry  the  fetus  through  gestation. 
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By  Kayla  Grams,  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum 
and  Gretchen  Ziegler,  Sequoia  Park  Zoo 


Creating  Artificial  Vines  for  Natural  Zoo  Displays 

By  Danae  L.  F.  Goss,  Exhibit  Technician 
Woodland  Park  Zoo,  Seattle,  WA 

At  Woodland  Park  Zoo,  we  have  successfully  camouflaged  ropes  as  tropical  vines 
with  coatings  of  several  materials.  These  artificial  vines  blend  into  natural  exhibits, 
providing  perches  for  birds  and  access  routes  for  reptiles.  They  can  also  increase 
exercise  potential  for  monkeys,  apes,  and  other  animals.  Artificial  vines  fabricated 
out  of  coated  rope  have  the  advantages  of  being  easy  to  make  and  relatively 
inexpensive. 

Creating  a Vine 

Start  with  pieces  of  rope  that  are  the  appropriate  thickness  and  length  for  the  animals 
that  will  use  them  and  for  the  aesthetic  effect  you  want  to  achieve  in  the  exhibit. 
Double-braided,  synthetic  rope  works  best  because  it  does  not  have  uniform  spiral 
twists  and  will  not  stretch  or  rot  under  the  coatings.  We  give  our  vines  a more 
lifelike  shape  by  twisting  the  rope  around  wire  or  threading  wire  through  hollow- 
core  rope,  so  that  the  vine  can  be  bent.  Eyebolts  can  be  clamped  to  the  ends  of  the 
rope  for  easy  installation.  A variety  of  coatings  can  then  be  applied  to  the  rope  (and 
wire)  to  create  either  flexible  or  rigid  vines. 

Flexible  Vines 

We  prefer  to  make  flexible  vines  out  of  such  material  as  silicone  adhesive,  latex 
rubber,  or  a two-part  rubber  urethane  called  Zoo  Mix  65®.  Zoo  Mix  65®  is  a durable, 
flexible  material  that  holds  up  well  to  orangutans  and  chimps,  although  it  has  not 
been  time-tested  for  longer  than  four  years.  Once  you  have  chosen  a material,  it  is 
applied  to  the  rope  with  gloved  hands.  If  latex  rubber  is  used,  it  requires  a build-up 
of  several  coats.  Latex  vines  should  only  be  used  for  indoor  exhibits,  because  they 
tend  to  break  down  in  direct  sunlight.  Although  latex  vines  last  only  two  years 
where  they  are  frequently  wet,  they  can  hold  up  well  for  many  years  in  dry  exhibits. 
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Touccanettes  displayed  on  rigid 
artificial  vines.  (Photo  by  Karen  Anderson) 


Silicone  adhesive  rubber  (aquarium  grade) 
is  a good  alternative  to  latex  where  outdoor 
or  high  humidity  conditions  prevail.  Flexible 
vines  are  easy  to  install  and  can  be  twisted 
together  and  wrapped  around  exhibit  props. 
They  also  allow  the  animals  to  swing  freely 
and  manipulate  the  vines. 

Rigid  Vines 

For  rigid  vines,  we  use  a material  from 
Polygem  Inc.  referred  to  as  #4755.  This  two- 
part  epoxy  stays  flexible  for  about  two  weeks 
after  application,  allowing  time  to  shape  the 
vine  in  the  exhibit.  Polygem  #307,  which  is 
a thick  putty,  and  #225,  which  sets  up  fast 
and  cures  extremely  hard,  are  also  used  for 
rigid  vines.  Rigid  vines  are  good  for 
concealing  pipe  or  conduit  and  serve  as  a 
more  steady  bird  perch,  but  they  do  not  hold 
up  well  when  covering  rope  for  heavy  apes 
and  monkeys.  Eventually  the  hard  coating 
surrounding  the  flexible  inner  structure  will 
crack  under  the  stress  and  will  leave  areas 
difficult  to  clean. 


Creating  a Naturalistic  Look 

We  have  found  that  rigid  #4755  and  flexible  Zoo  Mix  65®  create  the  most  realistic 
looking  vines  because  they  can  be  embossed  with  textures.  Once  the  material  has 
been  applied  to  the  rope,  after  a short  period  of  time  the  vine  can  be  embossed  or 
stamped  with  a bark-textured  pad  to  give  the  appearance  of  a woody  vine.  To 
discourage  primates  from  chewing  on  the  vines,  we  also  add  fine  sand  to  the  tacky 
surface  just  before  the  texture  is  embossed.  When  using  latex,  mixtures  of  peat, 
sand,  or  milled  paper  can  be  integrated  with  some  of  the  layers  of  latex,  which  will 
create  a mossy-looking  vine.  Another  way  to  achieve  this  effect  is  to  dip  strong  rope 
in  latex  rubber  and  then  roll  or  hand-pack  the  still  wet  vine  in  fine  sand  or  peat  soil 
to  create  an  overall  texture. 

After  the  vines  are  cured,  in  24- 
42  hours,  they  can  be  painted  a 
natural  wood  color.  We 
recommend  adding  pigment  to 
the  materials  before  they  are 
applied  to  the  rope,  so  the  color 
is  present  all  the  way  through, 
and  not  just  on  a surface  layer. 

This  way  the  vines  will  still  look 
good  even  if  the  paint  wears  off. 

You  can  customize  the  vines  for 
different  habitats  by  painting 
lichens  and  mosses  on  them,  or 
by  adding  artificial  leaves. 


A Siamang  makes  good  use  of  artificial 
flexible  vines.  (Photo  by  Rachel  de  Guzman) 
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The  material  is 
embossed  with 
latex  pads 


Materials  to  Use  for  Particular  Species 

Before  determining  which  materials  to  use  for  vines,  it  is  important  to  research  the 
behaviors  of  the  intended  animals.  Here  are  some  of  our  suggestions. 

• Tanagers,  motmots,  toucans,  sloths,  fruit  bats,  lizards  (lightweight  animals  that 
don’t  chew):  Use  latex,  silicone,  Polygem  #4755 

• Pygmy  marmosets,  parrots,  colobus  monkeys,  siamangs,  jays  (lightweight  animals 
that  chew):  Use  Polygem  #4755,  Zoo  Mix  65® 

• Orangutans  (destructive  and  heavy  animals):  Use  Zoo  Mix  65® 

•Macaques  (like  to  chew,  can  be  destructive):  Use  Polygem  #225 

Supplier  List 

Latex:  General  Latex,  Cucamonga,  CA  (909)  987-6261 

Polygem  #4755,  #225,  #307:  Polygem,  W.  Chicago,  IL  (630)  231-5600 

Zoo  Mix  65®:  Fluid  Polymers  Division,  Pittsburgh,  PA  (412)  828-0232 

(Ideas  appearing  in  this  column  have  not  necessarily  been  tested  by  the  editors 
for  safety  considerations.  Always  think  ahead  and  use  good  judgement  when 
trying  new  ideas.  Eds.) 


You  are  invited  to  submit  material  for  the  Enrichment  Options  Column.  This 
might  include  recipes,  toys,  puzzle  feeders,  olfactory  enrichment  ideas,  etc. 
Drawings  and  photos  of  enrichments  are  encouraged.  Send  to:  AKF  / Enrichment 
Options,  3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614. 


Visit  the  new  AAZK  Enrichment  Website  - www.enrich.org/aazk  or 
join  the  Enrichment  Listserve  by  e-mailing  - jackbell@humboldtl.com 
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Utah  Chapter  AAZK  had  a very  successful  year!  Many 
new  bowlers  joined  us  in  May  for  Bowling  for  Rhinos 
and  we  raised  a little  over  $3000.00.  On  Labor  Day 
weekend  our  Chapter  held  its  Third  Annual  Cheetah 
Cha-Cha,  and  raised  over  $1000.00  for  the  Cheetah 
Conservation  Fund  (CCF).  We  chose  this  weekend 
because  it  is  typically  the  busiest  weekend  at  Utah’s 
Hogle  Zoo.  Several  local  bands  and  musicians  donated 
their  time  to  entertain  the  public  while  we  sold  CCF 
merchandise  and  held  “Meet-the-Keepers”  presentations 
by  the  cheetah  yard.  In  October  we  hosted  an  exciting  presentation  by  Laurie 
Marker,  Director  of  the  Cheetah  Conservation  Fund.  There  we  sold  more  CCF 
merchandise  and  raised  $784.00. 

Our  Chapter  also  sponsored  Utah’s  Hogle  Zoo’s  Second  Annual  Ritz  Gala  event 
by  providing  valet  parking  for  the  guests.  We  raised  $434.00  for  our  Chapter. 
We  also  donated  $100.00  towards  purchasing  “wish  list”  items  for  the  Sumartan 
Orangutan  Society  (SOS)  to  be  used  at  an  Orangutan  Rehabilitation  Center  in 
Sumatra,  Indonesia. 

Although  we  do  not  collect  revenue  from  recyclable  items,  we  still  maintain  a 
recycling  center  in  participation  with  Utah’s  Hogle  Zoo  and  Recycling  Corp.  of 
America.  This  provides  a drop-off  location  for  the  residents  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

This  year  our  Chapter  has  invited  animal  care  staff  from  other  animal  facilities 
in  Utah  to  our  monthly  meetings  and  fundraisers.  Willow  Park  Zoo,  Tracey 
Aviary  and  Lagoon  Amusement  Park  have  been  very  interested  in  getting  more 
involved  with  AAZK,  and  we  hope  that  our  relationship  with  these  keepers 
continues  to  grow. 

This  winter  we  will  start  up  our  Center  for  Ecosystem  Survival  (CES)  classroom 
presentations  at  local  schools,  plan  our  Christmas  party,  and  vote  on  Chapter 
officers  for  the  next  year.  Our  Chapter  members  are  gearing  up  for  great 
fundraising  challenges  in  the  new  millennium! 

— Stephanie  Jochum  Natt 


El  P aso  to  Host  2000  AZA  VC^este  pn  Regional 

The  El  Paso  Zoo  cordially  invites  all  AAZK  members  to  attend  the  upcoming  American 
Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association’s  Western  Regional  Conference  scheduled  for  5-8 
April  2000.  We  also  emphatically  encourage  all  of  you  to  consider  moderating  a 
paper  session  or  presenting  a paper  at  our  conference.  The  conference  theme  is 
“Zoos  and  Aquariums:  On  the  Edge“  (Nature  Knows  No  Borders  is  the  sub-theme). 
Dr.  Michael  Robinson,  Director  of  the  National  Zoological  Park,  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker. 

For  further  information,  please  contact:  John  Kiseda,  Animal  Curator  and  Conference 
Program  Chair,  El  Paso  Zoo,  4001  East  Paisano,  El  Paso,  TX  79905  USA;  Phone  - 
(915)  521-1850;  Fax  - (915)  521-1857;  e-mail  - epzooeduca@aol.com 
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Book 


The  Well-being  of  Animals  in  Zoo  and  Aquarium  Sponsored  Research 

Edited  by  Burghardt,  GM.,  Bielitzki,  JT.,  Boyce,  JR.,  Schaeffer,  DO. 

Published  April  1996.  Scientists  Center  for  Animal  Welfare.  Greenbelt,  MD. 


Review  By  Diana  Guerrero,  Director 
Ark  Animals,  Escondido,  CA 

It  took  me  a while  to  get  into  this  book.  However  there  are  some  interesting 
topics  that  most  keepers  will  find  of  interest.  The  topics  are  broken  down  into 
sections. 


How  Are  Research  Concerns  Different  In  Zoos  And  Aquariums? 

Ethical  Considerations  For  Conservation  Research 

Trends  In  Environmental  Enrichment  In  Zoos  And  Aquariums 

The  Role  Of  The  Institutional  Animal  Care  And  Use  Committee 
At  Zoos  And  Aquariums 

The  Veterinarian’s  Role  In  Protocol  Review 
At  Zoos  And  Aquariums 

Authors  in  the  text  range  from  well-known  zoo  personnel  to  veterinarians, 
academics  and  those  involved  in  animal  welfare.  If  you  are  interested  in 
environmental  enrichment  you  will  enjoy  the  articles  presented  in  that  section. 
There  is  a brief  history  on  terms  and  trends  and,  as  always,  a nice  list  of 
references  to  pursue  if  you  need  too. 

I enjoyed  seeing  several  of  the  articles,  including  “The  Diversity  of  Research.” 
This  article  was  a summary  of  applied  and  informal  research.  Compiled  by  the 
Consortium  of  Aquariums,  Universities  and  Zoos  (CAUZ)  in  1993,  it  includes 
charts  showing  a breakdown  on  current  research  in  zoos  and  aquariums.  Only 
7.7%  of  the  projects  listed  for  that  survey  were  for  behavioral/environmental 
enrichment! 

If  you  are  into  a bit  of  history  and  current  issues  involving  animals  in  zoo  and 
aquarium  research  you  will  find  this  short  volume  of  interest. 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send  pertinent 
data  hy  the  10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks /AKF,  3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite 
133,  Topeka,  KS  66614.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions  available  and  when 
setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind  that  because  of  bulk-mail,  most  readers  do  not  receive  the 
AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  fax 
listings  of  positions  which  become  available  close  to  deadline  are  accepted.  Our  fax  is 
(785)  273-1980.  Please  Note  NEW  ADDRESS  for  AAZK  ! 

CHIMPANZEE  CAREGIVER. ..one  full-time  position  open.  Requires  two  (2)  years  of 
college  level  work, two  (2)  years  experience  in  the  care  of  exotic  animals;  OR  an  equivalent 
combination  of  experience  which  provides  the  required  knowledge,  skills,  and  ability. 
Primate  experience  a plus.  Assist  in  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  approximately  77 
chimpanzees  (. Pan  troglodytes)  in  a breeding  colony.  Must  be  willing  to  make  at  least  a 
two-year  commitment.  Excellent  benefits.  EOE.  Applicant  must  have  a negative  TB 
test,  evidence  of  a measles  booster  or  natural  disease  prior  to  employment.  Send  letter 
of  interest  (with  requested  salary),  resume  and  three  (3)  letters  of  reference  to:  Jo  Fritz, 
Director,  Primate  Foundation  of  Arizona,  P.  O.  Box  20027,  Mesa,  AZ  85277-0027.  Position 
open  until  filled. 

ANIMAL  TRAINER  (FULL-TIME  POSITION)...  subcontracted  Wildlife  Shows  at 
Miami  Metrozoo.  Assist  in  the  production  of  three  daily  educational  wildlife  shows. 
Duties  include:  care,  maintenance  and  training  of  exotic  animal  collection,  public  speaking 
and  show  presentation.  Current  collection  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  cheetah,  lemurs, 
reptiles,  psittacines  and  raptors.  Must  be  outgoing  with  a professional  appearance  and 
able  to  lift  501bs.  Animal  training  experience  preferred,  sense  of  humor  necessary.  Must 
work  weekends  and  holidays.  Starting  pay  $6. 50-$7. 50/hour  plus  benefits.  If  you  are 
interested  in  working  hard,  in  the  heat,  for  low  pay  with  a great  team,  please  apply. 
Position  open  until  filled.  Send  resume  to  Amphitheater  c/o  Miami  Metrozoo,  12400 
S.W.  152nd  St.,  Miami,  FL  33177  or  Fax  (305)  378-6381  Attn:  Amphitheater. 

ZOOKEEPER  II  (Sonora  Desert  Habitat)  ...the  North  Carolina  Zoological  Park  is 
accepting  applications  for  a Sonora  Desert  Keeper  II.  Sonora  Desert  is  a diverse  natural 
habitat  containing  a variety  of  reptiles,  birds,  mammals  and  invertebrates.  We  are  looking 
for  an  experienced  reptile  keeper  to  help  manage  the  reptile  collection  under  the  direction 
of  the  area  supervisor  and  curatorial  staff.  A degree  in  biological  sciences,  as  well  as 
experience  at  an  accredited  zoo  preferred.  Starting  salary  is  $19,148.00  increasing  to 
$20,104.00  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  probation,  plus  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  by  30  November  1999  to:  Human  Resources  c/o  Jennifer  Hicks,  North 
Carolina  Zoological  Park,  4401  Zoo  Parkway,  Asheboro,  NC  27203  Attn:  Zookeeper  II  - 
Desert  Zookeeper  #10227;  or  fax  to  (910)  879-2891. 

AVIAN  KEEPER.,, a full-time  avian  keeper  position  is  available  at  the  Alaska  Raptor 
Center,  a non-profit  avian  rehabilitation  organization.  Located  in  scenic  Sitka,  Alaska, 
the  Center  specializes  in  raptors,  mostly  bald  eagles.  The  avian  keeper  will  be  supervised 
by  the  veterinarian,  and  assist  the  bird  trainer  and  rehabilitation/hospital  supervisor. 
The  keeper  will  be  responsible  for  the  husbandry  of  approximately  20  permanent  resident 
birds  and  the  200-plus  patients  that  enter  the  rehabilitation  program  yearly.  The  keeper 
will  also  be  responsible  for  maintaining  food  supplies.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
applicants  with  experience  in  exhibit  upkeep  and  carpentry/general  maintenance.  A 
bachelor’s  degree  and  one  (1)  year  of  zoo  keeping  experience  is  preferred,  but  not  required 
for  application.  Salary  is  competitive  and  dependent  on  qualifications.  A good  benefit 
package  is  included.  Other  benefits  include  living  on  the  ocean,  in  close  proximity  to 
mountains  and  rainforest,  and  unlimited  outdoor  activities  such  as  hiking,  kayaking 
and  fishing.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  three  (3)  references  to:  Corrine  S.  Brown, 
DVM,  Alaska  Raptor  Center,  P.  O.  Box  2984,  Sitka,  AK  99835  by  10  December  1999. 
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ZOOKEEPER... Chaffee  Zoological  Garden  is  located  in  the  heart  of  California’s  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  only  one  hour  from  Yosemite,  Kings  Canyon  and  Sequoia  National  Park 
and  only  three  hours  drive  to  the  ocean.  Fresno  is  the  most  affordable  place  to  live  and 
work  in  California.  Salary  and  benefits  are  excellent.  ($2,028.00  - $2, 467. 00/month). 
Requires  one  (1)  year  of  experience  in  the  care,  handling  and  feeding  of  animals  in  a zoo 
setting.  Twelve  (12)  units  in  animal  science,  zoology,  wildlife  management  may  be 
substituted  for  six  (6)  months  of  the  required  experience.  Knowledge  of  behavioral 
enhancement  of  exhibits,  setting  up  breeding  conditions,  and  specialized  requirements 
of  raising  young  is  desirable.  Applications  may  be  obtained  from  Fresno  City  Human 
Resources,  2600  Fresno  St.,  Fresno  CA  93721,  (209)  498-1575.  Filing  deadline  is  5:00 
p.m.  20  December  1999.  Postmarks  are  not  accepted.  EOE. 


AVICULTURE  INTERN ..  .will  receive  intensive,  hands-on  training  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  a large  bird  collection.  Will  experience  all  aspects  of  bird  husbandry 
including  general  cleaning,  handling,  incubation,  record  keeping,  public  education,  etc. 
Seeking  college  students  or  recent  graduates  with  an  interest  in  avian  management 
biology.  Interns  will  work  with  the  aviculturists  for  a three-month  period.  This  is  a 
volunteer  position  with  on-site  housing  provided.  Internships  available  year-round.  Send 
a letter  and  resume  with  references  to:  Tracy  Aviary,  589  East  1300  South,  Salt  Lake 
City,  UT  84105.  ATTN:  Kristine  McCue/Holly  Seitz. 

VETERINARY  INTERNSHIP...a  one  year  veterinary  internship  is  being  offered  by 
the  Riverbanks  Zoo  Animal  Health  and  Science  Center.  Collection  consists  of 
approximately  2,000  animals  including  fish,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals. 
Intern  will  be  involved  in  all  aspects  of  zoo  animal  medicine  and  surgery,  including  daily 
interaction  with  zoo  curatorial  and  keeper  staff.  Intern  will  be  required  to  maintain 
computerized  medical  records.  Intern  will  also  be  responsible  for  performing  gross 
necropsy  evaluations  as  well  as  participating  in  the  medical  treatment  of  injured  native 
raptors  and  endangered  wildlife.  Completion  of  a manuscript  during  the  internship 
suitable  for  publication  is  mandatory.  Requirements  include  a DVM/VMD  degree  from 
an  AVMA-accredited  institution,  three  (3)  letters  of  recommendation,  letter  of  intent, 
vet  school  transcipts  and  curriculum  vitae.  One  year  post-DVM  training  (i.e.  private 
practice,  domestic  animal  internship,  etc.)  is  preferred.  A recent  TB  test  will  be  required 
prior  to  starting  the  internship.  Preference  will  be  given  to  mature  individuals  with 
good  interpersonal  skills  who  have  goals  and  research  projects  in  mind  relevant  to  this 
clinical  program.  Salary  will  be  $20,000.00  plus  benefits.  Interested  applicants  should 
apply  prior  to  15  November  1999.  An  interview  in  November  may  be  required  for  top 
applicants.  Candidate  will  be  selected  by  15  December  and  position  begins  1 January 
2000.  Interested  applicants  should  submit  requested  materials  to:  Ms.  Debbie  Bramlett, 
Director  of  Human  Resources,  Riverbanks  Zoological  Park  and  Botanical  Garden,  P.  O. 
Box  1060,  Columbia,  SC  29202-1060. 

ZOO  KEEPER  (Zoo  Attendant  I)... Micki  Grove  Zoo,  Lodi,  CA,  San  Joaquin  County. 
Responsible  for  day-to-day  maintenance  and  care  of  animals,  birds,  reptiles  and  zoo 
facilities.  Requires  one  (1)  year  of  experience  in  the  custodial  care  of  animals,  birds  and 
reptiles.  Salary  $2074.00  to  $2522.00  per  month.  Apply  by  5:00  p.m.  2 December 
1999  to:  San  Jaoquin  County  Human  Resources,  24  S.  Hunter  St.,  Room  #106,  Stockton, 
CA  95202.  (Postmarks  accepted).  For  more  information,  call  (209)  468-3370  or  fax  resume 
to  (209)  468-0508.  AA/EOE. 

The  following  two  (2)  positions  are  available  at  the  Catoctin  Wildlife  Preserve 
and  Zoo,  13019  Catoctin  Furnace  Rd.,  Thurmont,  MD  21788.  Both  positions  are 
available  immediately  and  are  open  until  Riled.  For  either  position  submit 
resume  to  Human  Resources  at  address  above  or  Fax  to  (301)  271-2673.  EOE. 
Catch  us  at  www.CWPZOO.com 
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WILDLIFE  CURATOR*..puh\ic  preserve  and  zoo  seeks  wildlife  curator  with  enthusiasm 
to  lead  all  animal  care  aspects  including  the  professional  development  of  staff,  procedures, 
collection  and  habitats  as  we  double  in  size.  Applicant  should  have  a college  degree  in 
biology  or  related  major  and  at  least  five  (5)  years  experience,  two  or  more  in  a supervisory 
position  at  a small  or  medium  public  zoo  (AZA  accredited  a plus  but  not  required).  Must 
have  good  communication  skills  and  be  a positively  motvated  problem  solver.  Responsible 
for  all  aspects  of  animal  husbandry  and  exhibit  maintenance.  Works  with  5-15  staff  and 
volunteers.  Manages  medium  sized  diverse  collection  of  mammals,  birds  and  reptiles. 
Cooperates  with  marketing,  educaton  and  horticultural  directors  and  facilities  manager. 
Reports  to  CEO  or  Administrative  Dirctor.  Salary  in  the  20's  depending  on  experience, 
education  and  trial  period  raises.  Benefits  include  health  care,  paid  vacation  and  financial 
support  to  attend  conferences/professional  schools. 

ANIMAL  CARE  II  POSITION. ..applicant  should  have  high  school  diploma  or  more 
and  at  leasttwo  (2)  years  experience  at  a small  or  medium  size  public  zoo.  Must  have 
strong  desire  to  grow  professionally  in  the  animal  care  field.  Must  be  physically  strong, 
mentally  awake  and  morally  straight.  Scout  membership  not  required.  Starting  salary 
$16,000.00  to  $18,000.00  depending  on  experience,  plus  benefits.  Will  work  with  a diverse 
collection  of  ungulates,  primates,  small  mammals,  large  carnivores,  reptiles,  ratites, 
psittacines,  galliformes  and  others  in  a rapidly  growing  creative  facility. 

ZOOKEEPER... requires  one  (1)  year  paid  exotic  animal  experience,  college  degree,  valid 
driver's  license,  passing  physical  exam.  Must  be  able  to  work  weekends,  holidays,  rotating 
shifts  and  lift, push  or  pull  at  lelast  50  lbs.  Duties  rotate  to  all  animal  areas  in  the  zoo. 
Starting  salary  $7. 50/hr.,  benefits.  Send  resume  to:  Pueblo  Zoo,  Attn:  General  Curator, 
3455  Nuckolls  Ave.,  Pueblo,  CO  81005  or  Fax  to  (719)  561-8686,  e-mail  zoo@coyotenet.net. 
Closing  date  is  30  November  1999. 

ZOOKEEPER  ( Amphibians . Reptiles  & Fishes)...  requires  a minimum  of  two  (2)  years 
college  education  and  herpetofauna  husbandry  experience.  Experience  with  fishes  a 
plus.  Responsible  for  the  day-to-day  maintenance  of  the  zoo’s  amphibian,  reptile  and 
fishes  collection.  Also  responsible  for  implementing  breeding  programs  for  designated 
species.  After  training  and  approval  by  the  Curator,  employee  will  be  expected  to  work 
venomous  reptiles.  Starting  salary  is  $9.48  to  $10. 06/hr  (commensurate  with  experience) 
with  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  by  30  November  1999  to:  Karen  S.  Graham, 
Curator  of  Amphibians,  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  Sedgwick  County  Zoo,  5555  Zoo  Blvd., 
Wichita,  KS  67212  or  Fax  at  (316)  942-3781. 


Check  AZA  Member  Institution  job  position  listings 
on  the  AZA  Home  Page:  http:/  / www.aza.org 


American  Animal  Trainer  Magazine 

All  species.  Cutting  edge  training  techniques. 
Showcases  the  best  animal  trainers  in  the  country 
Quarterly  $28.  P.0  Bqh  370  Vest  Sand  Lake,  New  York  12196  (518J-479-301 8 
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AAZK  Membership  Application  check  here  if  renewal  [ ] 


Name  _ 
Address 
City 


State/Province 


Zip 


U.S.  Members 

Canadian  Members 

□ 

| $35.00  Professional 

* Full-time  Keepers 

□ 

$35.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 

□ 

1 $30.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 

□ 

$35.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 

□ 

$30.00  Associate 

' Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

□ 

$35.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

□ 

$60.00  or  up  - Individuals 

J Contributing/U.S. 

□ 

$60  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/Canada 

□ 

fe  $100.00  or  up 

J Institutional/U.S. 

□ 

$100.00  or  up 
Institutional/Canada 

□ 


Organizations  / Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 

International  Members 

$50.00  International 

All  members  outside  US.  & 
Canada  regardless  of  category 


Organizations  / Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 


□ 


Library  Only 

35.00  Library 

Available  only  to  public 
& university  libraries 


Zoo  Affiliation  (if  any) 

Zoo  Address  

Title 


Work  Area 


□ 


My  check  is  enclosed  (AAZK,  Inc.) 


□ 


Please  charge  my  credit  card 


MASTERCARD 
Name  on  card  _ 


VISA 


Card  # 


.Expiration  date 


Signature 


Mail  this  application  to:  AAZK  Administrative  Offices,  Topeka  Zoo,  3601  S.W.  29th,  Suite  133  Topeka, 
KS  66614.  Make  checks/money  orders  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc.  Must  be  in  U.  S.  FUNDS  ONLY. 
Membership  includes  a subscription  to  Animal  Keepers'  Forum.  The  membership  card  is  good  for 
free  admission  to  many  zoos  and  aquariums  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


PRINTED  IN  U.S.A 
© 1999  AAZK,  INC. 
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AAZK  Executive  Director:  Ed  Hansen,  AAZK,  Inc.,  Topeka  KS 
BOARD  QF  DIRE_CTQRS 

Scott  M.  Wright,  Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo,  Cleveland,  OH  44109 

Jacque  Blessington,  Kansas  City  Zoological  Gardens,  Kansas  City,  MO  64132-4200 

Diane  Callaway,  Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly  Zoo,  Omaha,  NE  68107-2200 

Jan  Reed-Smith,  John  Ball  Zoological  Garden,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49504-6100 

Kevin  Shelton,  The  Florida  Aquarium,  Tampa,  FL  33602 

Linda  King,  Dallas  Zoo,  Dallas,  TX  75203 

Bruce  Elkins, Indianapolis  Zoo,  Indianapolis,  IN  46222-03-9 

Ric  Urban,  Houston  Zoological  Garden,  Houston,  TX  77030 


President 
Vice  President 


Immediate  Past  President 


COMMITTEES 

Nomination,s^.El£cjip.n§, 

Chair  - Sheri  Leavitt,  Houston  Zoo 
Conservation,  Preservation  & Restoration  Grants 

Chair  - Jan  Reed-Smith,  John  Ball  Zoo 
Annual.£pnference$ 

Coordinator  - Ed  Hansen,  AAZK,  Inc. 

Conference.  Program  Chair 

Jeffrey  Phillips,  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom 

Awards 

Chair  - Janet  McCoy,  The  Oregon  Zoo 

MEMBERSHIP  SERVICES 

L,I,NtK.  System 

Kevin  Shelton,  The  Florida  Aquarium  (Board  Oversight) 

As.sL.L,I,N,K„  Coordinator 

Wayne  Hazlett,  Milwaukee  County  Zoo 

Enrichment  Committee 

Chair  -Lee  Houts,  Folsom  City  Zoo 


Bv-laws 

Chair  - Gisela  A.  Wiggins,  North  Carolina  Zoo 
Ethics 

Chair  - Janet  McCoy,  The  Oregon  Zoo 
Research/Grants 

Chair  - Jan  Reed-Smith,  John  Ball  Zoo 
Bowling  for  Rhinos 
Chair  - Patty  Pearthree,  Cary,  NC 
Marketing  Resources/Development 

David  Luce  - Oklahoma  City  Zoo 


Animal.  Dat.a_Transfe.rF.Qnii 
AAZK  Administrative  Offices/Topeka 
AAZK  Historian 
Mark  Levin,  Philadelphia  Zoo 
Animal  Behavior  Management 

Beth  Stark,  Toledo  Zoo 


International  Outreach  - Jeannette  Beranger,  Roger  Williams  Park  Zoo  (Chair/Coordinator  Intemationsl  Assistance); 
Kathy  Kelly,  Silver  Springs,  MD  - Project  M.A.R.C.  (Making  A Realistic  Contribution) 


.PRE.SP)ENTIALLADVIS.QRS„^L](AIS.QN$ 

AZA  Liaison 

Ed  Hansen,  AAZK  Executive  Director 
Elephant  Managers  Association  Liaison 

Marie  Galloway,  National  Zoo 
Zoo  Registrars  Association 
Terry  Fisher,  San  Antonio  Zoo 
AZA.D  Liaison 

Mary  Jo  Binkley,  Franklin  Park,  IL 


CAZPA  Liaison 
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About  the  Cover..... 

This  month's  cover  features  Tdname,  a 0.1  African  elephant  (Loxodonta  africana)  from  the 
Tallinn  Zoo  in  Tallinn,  Estonia.  This  drawing  was  sent  in  by  Ivo  Jaik,  an  International  AAZK 
Member  and  an  African  elephant  keeper  at  the  Tallinn  Zoo.  African  elephants  average  a shoulder 
height  of  between  10-15  ft.  and  may  weigh  up  to  seven  tons.  While  their  lifespan  may  reach  55 
years,  illegal  poaching  for  their  ivory  tusks  often  cuts  short  the  lives  of  many  of  these  magnificant 
animals.  They  live  in  matriarchal  societies  made  up  of  females  and  their  offspring  and  the  entire 
herd  is  very  protective  of  the  youngsters.  They  are  peaceful  herbivores  that  have  demonstrated 
a remarkable  communication  system  between  kinship  clans  and  within  the  herd.  The  low  vibrating 
vocalizations  aren  't  able  to  be  heard  by  man,  but  travel  across  many  miles.  Females  give  birth 
to  a single  calf  after  a gestation  period  of  about  20  months;  twins  are  rare  and  usually  do  not 
survive.  Thanks,  Ivo! 


Animal  Keepers'  Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be 
typed  or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts 
on  a disk  as  well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - 
Microsoft  Word  or  Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All 
illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and  tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a 
page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 8.5”  (14cm  x 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the 
text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in  the  final  bibliography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific 
name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal  name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use 
metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements  (standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis). 
Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month-year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour 
clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  finish  black  and  white  photos  only  are  accepted.  Color 
slides  should  be  converted  to  black  and  white  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm]  ) 
before  submission.  Clearly  marked  captions  should  accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit 
on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers ' Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication. 
Articles  of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals 
who  serve  as  referees  for  A AT7.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  publish  articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments 
at  the  discretion  of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation 
unless  approval  is  requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned 
unless  accompanied  by  a stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and 
FAX  contributions  of  late-breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows. 
However,  long  articles  must  be  sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468- 
1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 

Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates 
and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy 
of  the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal 
may  be  ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 
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Scoops  c£  Scuttlebutt 

Enrichment  Notebook  Receives  Further  Contributions 

The  Association  and  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  would  like 
to  thank  Steve  Martin  of  Natural  Encounters,  Inc.  of  Lakeville,  MN 
for  their  donation  of  $100.00  towards  the  printing  costs  of  the  newly 
revised  Second  Edition  of  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook.  The  revised  Enrichment 
Notebook,  Second  Edition  was  well  received  at  both  the  AAZK  National  Conference 
in  Portland,  OR  and  at  the  International  Enrichment  Conference  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  An  order  form  appears  in  this  issue  ofAKF. 

ZIDP/Passerines  Contact  Update 

The  curent  Chair  for  the  Zoo  Infant  Development  Project  Birds/Passerines  is  Nell 
Bekiares.  Her  mailing  address  is:  609  East  Campus  Dr.  #802,  Carbondale,  IL  62901; 
e-mail:  nell215@siu.edu;  phone:  (618)  529-5741  [h]  and  (618)  453-4123  [w];  Fax: 
(618)  453-2806.  All  correspondence  for  the  Passerine  ZIDP  shoould  be  directed  to 
Nell  at  the  above  address. 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  help  with  data  entry  for  this  project.  Volunteers  must 
have  access  to  a forms-capable  Internet  browser,  as  data  entry  will  be  through  the 
Web.  Please  contact  Nell  if  you’d  like  to  assist  with  this  project.  Passerine  surveys 
may  also  be  submitted  via  the  Web.  For  instructions,  please  visit:www.geocites.com/ 
RainForest/Vines/5348/aazl.html< 

New  Bat  Taxon  Website  /Bat  TAG  Grant  Recipients  Announced 

The  AZA  Bat  Taxon  Advisory  Group’s  new  website  can  be  located  at:http:// 
www.riverbanks.org/battag<  Husbandry,  Regional  Collection  Plan,  Enrichment, 
Regulatory,  Species  Listing  and  the  Real  Mammals  Fly  Gift  Shop  may  all  be  found 
at  the  site.  Some  areas  are  still  under  construction  and  updates  will  be  following. 
Any  questions  or  comments,  contact  Pete  Riger,  Burnet  Park  Zoo,  1 Conservation 
Place,  Syracuse,  NY  13204  or  RigerP@aol.com< 

The  AZA  Bat  TAG,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Minneapolis,  awarded  two  $500 
grants  through  the  Bat  TAG  Small  Grants  Program.  The  grants  awarded  were: 

1)  Aproteles  bulmeri  PHVE  Workshop  to  the  Lubee  Foundation/IUCN  Chiroptera 
Specialist  Group  to  host  a workshop  in  Papua,  New  Guinea  to  compile  information 
regarding  conservation  guidelines,  priorities  and  recommendations  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  the  Bulmer’s  fruit  bat.  This  workshop  will  include 
participation  from  field  biologists,  indigenous  people,  government  officials, 
conservationists,  IUCN/CBSG  representatives  and  facilitators. 

2)  Survey  of  Oral  Aerobic  and  Anaerobic  Bacterial  Flora  of  the  Fruit  Bat  ( Pteropus 
giganteus)  to  Dr.  Mark  Mitchell  (LSU-SVM),  Dr.  J.  Jill  Heatley  (LSU-SVM,  Baton 
Rouge  Zoo)  and  Dr.  G.  Pirie  (Baton  Rouge  Zoo)  to  characterize  the  aerobic  and 
anaerobic  oral  microbial  flora  of  clinically  normal  giant  fruit  bats  and  to  provide 
descriptive  information  about  the  oral  flora  of  the  fruit  bat  to  aid  human  and 
veterinary  clinicians  in  dispensing  primary  antimicrobial  therapy  for  bat  bites  to 
humans  and  other  bats. 

For  additional  information  please  contact  Steve  Wing,  Riverbanks  Zoo  or  Peter  Riger, 
Burnet  Park  Zoo. 
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Questionnaire  on  Exhibit  Design  Planned  by  AZFA 

The  Zoo  an  Aquarium  Facilities  Assoociation  (AZFA)  has  allotted  $1500  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  questionnaires  for  the  Facility  Design  Resource  Notebook. 
This  project  will  develop  a resource  notebook  to  aid  in  the  development  and  design 
of  animal  exhibits  and  facilities.  If  you  would  like  more  information  on  the  project, 
or  would  like  to  be  the  contact  person  for  your  institution  please  contact  Steve 
Levandowski  <slevandowski@desertmuseum.org> 

From  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee 

The  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  is  seeking  hard-working  and  committed  keepers 
to  fill  “soon  to  be  vacated”  committee  positions.  Members  interested  in  serving  on 
the  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  are  encouraged  to  send  a letter  of  interest,  resume 
and  letter  of  support  from  your  institution  to:  Lee  Houts,  1118  Sherburn  Ave., 
Sacramento,  CA  95822-1019.  Letters  will  be  accepted  through  December  1999. 

The  Shape  of  Enrichment/ 'AAZK  Enrichment  Video  Library  would  like  to  encourage 
all  members  who  shared  videotapes  of  their  enrichment  efforts  at  the  1999  AAZK 
National  Conference  in  Portland  to  donate  a copy  of  their  tapes  to  the  video  library. 
Videotapes  have  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  generate  enthusiasm 
and  interest  in  enrichment.  Many  zoos,  enrichment  committees  and  AAZK  Chapters 
borrow  these  tapes  for  their  meetings.  The  library  is  a wonderful  way  to  share  your 
experiences  and  increase  your  institution’s  visibility.  Contact  Lee  Houts  at  the 
address  above  for  more  details. 

Biological  Values  Project  Seeks  Help 

Work  has  begun  on  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  AAZK  Biological  Values  for  Selected 
Mammals.  I am  looking  for  two  additional  people  to  join  the  Bio  Val  Editorial 
Committee.  This  project  requires  a two-year  commitment,  but  will  involve  a lot  of 
interesting  research  and  challenging  deadlines  terminating  in  the  production  of  a 
wonderful,  valuable  resource.  If  you  would  like  to  be  considered  for  this  project, 
please  contact  Jan  Reed-Smith  at  jrsotter@iserv.net  or  Fax  (616)  336-3709  (John 
Ball  Zoo,  Grand  Rapids,  MI). 

AAZK  to  Form  Animal  Behavior  Management  Committee 

The  AAZK,  Inc.  is  in  the  process  of  forming  an  Animal  Behavior  Management 
Committee.  This  committee  will  provide  the  general  membership  with  a centralized 
resource  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  information  related  to  animal  training. 
The  objectives  of  the  committee  are  to: 

• Promote  the  use  of  operant  conditioning  in  animal  management  and  husbandry 

• Develop  training  tools  for  animal  care  staff  and  managers 

•Provide  resources  and  training  for  animal  handlers  and  managers  interested  in 
pursuing  training  programs  in  zoological  institutions 

AAZK,  Inc.  is  seeking  members  to  serve  on  this  committee.  Interested  persons 
should  have  access  to  email,  receive  institutional  support,  and  if,  possible,  be  able  to 
attend  annual  conferences.  Anyone  interested  in  serving  on  this  committee  is  asked 
to  send  a letter  of  interest  and  resume  by  17  December  1999  to:  Beth  Stark,  Animal 
Behavior  Manager,  Toledo  Zoo,  2700  Broadway,  Toledo, OH  43609;  Ph:  (419)  385- 
5721  ext.  2051;  Fax:  (419)  389-8670;  e-mail:Beth  Stark@toledozoo.org 
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Coining  Events 

Primate  Training  and  Enrichment  Workshop 

February  16-19,  2000  at  the  University  of  Texas 

M. D.  Anderson  Cancer  Center,  Bastrop.  TX.  For 
caregivers,  keepers,  supervisors,  veterinarians, 
and  investigators  working  with  nonhuman 
primates.  Goals  of  the  workshop  are  to  provide 
practical  solutions  to  participants’  current  primate 
behavioral  management  needs.  Instruction  will 
focus  on  operant  conditioning,  environmental 
enrichment  and  problem  solving  techniques. 
Instructors:  Mollie  Bloomsmith,  Zoo  Atlanta; 
Steve  Schapiro,  UTMDACC;  and  Adam  Stone  and 
Gail  Laule,  Active  Environments.  Contact  Steve 
Schapiro,  Dept,  of  Veterinary  Sciences, 
UTMDACC,  Rt.  2,  Box  151-B1,  Bastrop,  TX 
78602;  e-mail:sschapro@mdanderson.org;  phone: 
(512)  321-3991;  Fax:  (512)  332-5208. 

Eight  Annual  Conference  of  the  International 

Association  of  Avian  Trainers  and  Educators 

February  18-21,  2000.  Hosted  by  the  Memphis 
Zoo,  Memphis,  TN.  For  more  information,  call 
Kate  Freidman  at  (901)  725-3400  ext.  3800  or  e- 
mail  at  kfreidman@memphiszoo.org 

National  Wildlife  Rehabilitators  Association 

18th  Annual  Symposium  - March  14-18,  2000 
in  Milwaukee,  WI.  CE  hours  available,  sessions 
and  workshops  cover  many  native  animal  care 
topics.  For  more  information,  please  contact  the 
National  Wildlife  Rehabilitators  Association,  14 
North  7th  Ave.,  St.  Cloud,  MN  56303;  phone: 
(320)  259-4086;  e-mail:mwra@cloudnet.com 
or  visit  the  MWRA  website  at 
www.nwrawildlife.org< 

ARAZPA/ASZK  Conference  2000  - March  20- 
24, 2000  in  Gold  Coast,  Australia.  Hosted  by  Sea 
World.  For  further  information  contact:  Aileen 
Forrester,  ARAZP/ASZK  Conference  Oragnizer, 
Sea  World,  P.  O.  Box  190,  Surfers  Paradise,  Qld, 
4217,  Australia. 

7th  Western  Black  Bear  Workshop  - May  2-4, 
2000  in  Coos  Bay,  OR.  Hosted  by  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Registration 
and  program  information  available  from:  Dave 
Immell,  Oregon  Dept,  of  Fish  & Wildlife,  4192 

N.  Umpqua  Hwy.,  Roseburg,  OR  97470;  phone 
(541)  440-3353;  Fax  (541)  673-0371;  e-mail: 
dave.a.immell@state.or.us 

The  Apes:  Challenges  for  the  21st  Century  - 

May  10-14,  2000  in  Chicago,  IL.  Hosted  by  The 
Chicago  Zoological  Society  (Brookfield  Zoo).  A 
unique  conference  focusing  on  the  apes  of  the 
world.  It  is  hoped  to  bring  together  researchers, 
zoo  personnel  and  field  biologists  from  all  over 


the  world.  Keynote  speakers  include  Dr.  David 
Chivers  for  lesser  apes,  Dr.  Carl  van  Schaik  for 
orangutans;  Dr.  Gay  Reinartz  for  bonobos;  Dr. 
Claudia  Olejniczak  for  gorillas;  and  Dr.  Toshisada 
Nishida  for  chimpanzees.  Plenary  speaker  is  Dr. 
Russell  Mittermeier,  President  of  Conservation 
International.  Conference  will  include  several 
days  of  presentations,  an  icebreaker,  round  table 
discussions  and  a day  at  the  Brookfield  Zoo 
including  a silent  auction,  raffle  and  a banquet. 
Immediately  following  the  conference,  Lincoln 
Park  Zoo  will  host  the  North  American  Ape  Taxon 
Advisory  Group  meetings.  Deadline  for  abstract 
submissions  is  15  February,  2000.  For 
information  on  registration/submission  of 
abstracts  contact:  Brookfield  Zoo  Ape  Conference 
Planning  Committee  at  (708)  485-0263  ext.  604; 
Fax  (708)  485-3140,  or  e-mail 

APECON@BROOKFIELDZOO.org 


Animal  Behavior  Society  Annual  Meeting 

August  5-9,  2000  in  Atlanta,  GA,  co-hosted  by 
Morehouse  College  and  Zoo  Atlanta.  Along  with 
contributed  talks  and  posters,  the  meetings  will 
include  special  symposia  on  “Dispersal  Behavior” 
and  invited  papers  on  “Comparison  Between 
Primates  and  Cetaceans”.  Plenary  speakers 
include  Chris  Boake,  Hugh  Drummond  and  Dee 
Boersma.  For  further  info  see:  http:// 
www.animalbehavior.org/ABS/Program/ 
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Letters  to  tine  Editor 


Greetings  from  the  Lone  Star  State! 

I wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to,  and  respect  for  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  membership  of  the  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Thank  you 
for  your  support  during  my  six  years  as  a Board  Member,  four  years  of  which 
were  as  President.  Our  Association  has  grown  during  this  time  and  we 
accomplished  much  of  which  we  should  be  proud.  We  built  partnerships  with 
related  conservation  organizations  and  gained  their  respect  as  professionals 
within  the  zoo  community. 

I hope  the  membership  will  continue  to  support  the  Association  through  Chapter 
contributions  and  donations.  As  members  continue  to  get  involved  in  any  way 
you  can,  locally  or  nationally.  The  organization  will  only  grow  with  your 
involvement. 

I have  several  research  projects  and  articles  coming  to  fruition,  so  watch  the 
funny  papers  for  any  new  publications.  I will  continue  to  be  an  ambassador  for 
AAZK  throughout  my  activities  and  travels  within  the  zoo  community.  As  always, 
my  door  is  always  open  for  anyone  who  wants  to  call  or  visit. 

Hope  to  see  you  in  Columbus! 

Ric  Urban 

AAZK  Immediate  Past  President 


El  P aso  to  Host  2000  AZA  Weste  rn  Regional 

The  El  Paso  Zoo  cordially  invites  all  AAZK  members  to  attend  the  upcoming  American 
Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association’s  Western  Regional  Conference  scheduled  for  5-8  April 
2000.  We  also  emphatically  encourage  all  of  you  to  consider  moderating  a paper  session 
or  presenting  a paper  at  our  conference.  The  conference  theme  is  “Zoos  and  Aquariums: 
On  the  Edge”  (Nature  Knows  No  Borders  is  the  sub-theme).  Dr.  Michael  Robinson, 
Director  of  the  National  Zoological  Park,  will  be  the  keynote  speaker.  Deadline  for  papers 
and  poster  abstracts  is  25  January,  2000. 

As  of  this  date  scheduled  sessions  include:  International  Migratory  Bird  Day,  Thick- 
billed Parrots,  Mexican  Wolves,  Birds,  Herps,  and  Elephants  (at  least  a partial 
demonstration  of  the  use  of  an  elephant  positioning  device  will  take  place).  Sessions 
still  in  formation  include  Komodo  Dragons  and  Meso-American  Conservation  Action 
Partnerships. 

For  further  information,  please  contact:  John  Kiseda,  Animal  Curator  and  Conference 
Program  Chair,  El  Paso  Zoo,  4001  East  Paisano,  El  Paso,  TX  79905  USA;  Phone  - (915) 
521-1850;  Fax  - (915)  521-1857;  e-mail  - epzooeduca@aol.com 
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New  & Renewing  AAZK  Professional, 
Institutional,  and  Contributing  Members 


New  Professional  Members 

Colleen  Baird,  Baltimore  Zoo  (MD); 
Cathie  Sears,  Riverbanks  Zoological 
Park  (SC);  Catherine  H.  Kimble, 
Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom  (FL); 
Pamela  Monseur,  Miami  Metrozoo 
(FL);  Loralei  G.  Nistal,  Busch  Gardens 
(FL);  Julie  K.  Bradt,  The  Florida 
Aquarium  (FL);  Marvin  T.  Julien,  The 
Wilds  (OH);  Jackie  Sebes,  Cleveland 
Metroparks  Zoo  (OH);  Elizabeth  A. 
Kochack,  John  Ball  Zoo  (MI);  Sharon 
A.  Hensen,  N.E.W.  Zoo  (WI);  Janet 
Long,  Minnesota  Zoological  Gardens 
(MN);  David  Bernier,  Lincoln  Park  Zoo 
(IL);  Richard  Andrew,  Tulsa  Zoo  (OK); 
Jennifer  Baxter  and  Molly  Maloy, 
Denver  Zoo  (CO);  Samantha  Kaufman, 
Fossil  Rim  Wildlife  Center  (TX; 
Rebecca  Mortensen,  Santa  Barbara 
Zoo  (CA);  Laura  Beck,  Sacramento 
Zoo  (CA);  Jean  Philippe  Gagnon  and 
Anne  Marie  Plante,  Biodome  of 
Montreal  (Quebec);  Andrea  Hathaway 
and  Chris  Dulong,  Toronto  Zoo 
(Ontario). 


New  Contributing  Members 

Brian  A.  Rutledge 
Zoo  New  England,  Boston,  MA 

Renewing  Contributing  Members 

Mark  Hofling,  Sr.  Keeper 
Bronx  Zoo(NYZS),  Bronx,  NY 

William  Hamilton,  Volunteer 
Philadelphia  Zoo,  Philadelphia,  PA 

New  Institutional  Members 

Zoo  New  England 
Boston,  MA 

Renewing  Institutional  Members 

Santa  Fe  Community  College 
Teaching  Zoo,  Gainesville,  FL 
Jack  Brown,  Director 

HMS  Zoo  Diets, Inc. 

A.  J.  Higginbottom,  President 
Bluffton,  IN 

Fort  Wayne  Children’s  Zoo 
Fort  Wayne,  IN 

John  G.  Shedd  Aquarium  Library 
Chicago,  IL 


Need  to  Reach  AAZK? 


1-800-242-4519  (U.  S.)  N0TE  NEW  ADDRESS 

1-800-468-1966  (Canada) 

FAX:  (785)  273-1980 
or  write 

AAZK,  Inc.  Administrative  Office  Staff 


3601  S.  W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133 
Topeka,  KS  66614 
U.  S.  A. 


Barbara  Manspeaker  - 

Administrative  Secretary 
Susan  Chan  - 

Managing  Editor  AKF 

Office  Hours:  9:00  a.m.  - 4:00 p.m.  CST 
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Now  Available  . . . . 


Resources  for  Crisis  Management  in  Zoos 
and  Other  Animal  Care  Facilities 

AAZK,  Inc.  is  pleased  to  announce  the  availability  of  its  newest  publication  - 
Resources  for  Crisis  Management  in  Zoos  and  Other  Animal  Care  Facilities. 
This  reference  work  is  an  anthology  of  articles  by  authors  from  zoo  keepers  to  veterinarians 
to  zoo  directors  to  public  relations  specialists.  The  works  of  56  authors  from  these  diverse 
zoological  perspectives  brings  together  information  and  resources  for  planning  a crisis 
management  program  for  your  facility  or  for  augmenting  an  existing  program.  The  424- 
page  volume  includes  a foreward  by  Sydney  J.  Butler,  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association. 

The  book’s  chapters  are  arranged  by  the  following  subject  topics:  Factors  That  Influence 
Crisis  Management  in  a Zoological  Setting;  Developing  An  Emergency  Preparedness  Plan; 
Emergency  Response  and  Crisis  Management  Teams;  Public  Relations  and  the  Crisis 
Situation;  Animal  Restraint  and  Animal  Identification  Techniques;  Dealing  with  A Crisis 
Situation  (Zoological  Crisis,  Natural  Disasters,  and  Manmade  Disasters);  Injury  and  Death 
at  the  Zoo;  and  Taxon-Specific  Crisis  Management  Protocols.  This  important  work  also 
includes  an  extensive  Appendix  and  a listing  of  suppliers  and  equipment  vendors.  AAZK 
has  gathered  the  best  of  existing  articles  on  crisis  management  and  expanded  the  text  with 
originally  solicited  materials  on  Zoonotic  Disease:  Risk  Appreciation  and  Biosafety, 
Meterological  Aspects  of  Disaster  Planning,  The  Weapons  Response  to  a Zoological  Crisis 
Situation,  The  Process  of  Exhibit  Design  and  Construction:  How  It  Affects  Crisis 
Management,  etc.  The  book  includes  the  results  of  the  first-ever  North  American  Crisis 
Management  Survey  as  well  as  Case  Studies  showing  how  zoos  reacted  in  various  crisis 
situations  and  what  was  learned  from  their  experiences.  A must  for  every  zoo  professional! 

To  order  fill  out  the  form  below  and  return  with  your  payment  to:  AAZK,  Inc.,  CMR,  3601  S.W.  29th 
St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka, KS  66614  U.S.A.  Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to:  “AAZK, 
Inc.”  (U.S.  FUNDS  ONLY).  If  using  a credit  card,  make  sure  to  complete  all  requested  information 
on  form.  Prices  are:  AAZK  Members  $45.00  Non  Members  $60.00.  Prices  include  domestic  Book 
Rate  Postage.  Orders  outside  the  continental  U.  S.  should  ad  $10.00  for  parcel  post  surface  shipping. 

” cklsTi "m anagem Fmt  ORDER  FOR M 

(Please  PRINT) 

I wish  to  order copy  (ies)  of  Crisis  Management  Resources  (Please  Circle)  AAZK  Member  Non  Member 

$45.00  $60.00 

Name:  


Address: 

Citv: 

State/Province: 

Zip/Pnstal  Code: 

Country: 

I wish  to  pay  by: 

Check/money  order  Q ' 

Mastercard  | | 

Visa  □ 

Credit  Card# 

Expiration  Date: 

Name  as  it  appears  on  credit  card  (please  print) 

Signature: TOTAL  ENCLOSED  $ . 
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ABC  £ 

Animal  Behavior  Concerns  & Solutions 

A Question  and  Answer  Forum  for  the  Zoo  Professional 

3y  Diana  Guerrero,  Independent  Dehavior  Consultant, 

Ark  Animals  of  California,  San  Diego,  CA 

Topic  of  the  Month:  North  American  River  Otter  (. Lontra  canadensis).  American 
Aquarium. 

Question 

We  have  an  animal  that  sucks  and  chews  on  his  tail.  Can  you  recommend  anything 
to  address  this  matter? 

Background 

This  behavior  has  been  exhibited  by  this  animal  since  he  was  at  least  six  months 
old,  and  possibly  longer,  and  is  a habit  that  has  been  ongoing  for  over  three  and  a 
half  years.  The  tip  of  the  tail  is  currently  hairless  and  raw.  The  behavior  is  described 
as  constant  and  present  throughout  the  day  unless  the  animal  is  eating.  No  known 
triggers  were  described. 

Currently  this  animal  is  housed  with  another  animal  of  the  same  species  and  age 
but  of  the  opposite  sex.  She  is  dominant.  He  was  hand-reared  from  the  age  of  three 
days  by  humans  but  the  weaning  date  was  not  specified.  He  is  described  as  being 
underweight,  fearful  and  unsure. 

The  animal  received  some  training  at  three  months  of  age,  however  no  details  about 
the  training  parameters  or  management  operations  were  described.  He  is  reinforced 
with  food  rewards  and  vocal  bridges. 

The  animals  get  enrichment  4 to  7 times  a week  but  this  particular  animal  also 
shows  no  interest  in  enrichment  and  has  a dislike  for  the  water.  No  further 
information  on  the  type(s)  of  enrichment  was  provided.  The  exhibit  where  he  is 
housed  is  approximately  2/3  water  with  1/3  land.  There  ar6  plants  and  trees  and 
other  greenery.  The  animals  share  night-quarters  and  can  only  be  separated  if  they 
have  to  be. 

The  animal  is  thin  and  reacts  fearfully  during  stress  situations.  He  reacts  adversely 
to  male  keepers  but  is  amiable  to  females.  He  will  not  listen  to  male  keepers  and 
will  bite  them  if  approached.  He  has  been  cleared  for  fungal  infections  but  no  tests 
for  allergies  or  other  abnormalities  have  been  conducted. 

Unfortunately  additional  information  requested  on  this  case  was  not  received  for 
this  evaluation.  In  the  process  of  doing  an  assessment  it  is  often  critical  to  have 
details  regarding  the  behavior  and  the  circumstances  where  it  first  occurred,  and 
any  changes  that  accompanied  or  occurred  during  the  time.  Conspecific  relationships 
and  subtle  behavior  is  also  important.  Ravenous  eating  behavior,  aversions,  other 
stereotypes,  and  noted  trends  help  me  to  narrow  the  possible  triggers  for  any  behavioral 
challenge. 
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Additional  Notes 

River  otters  spend  a large  portion  of  their  time  out  of  the  water  unlike  some  of  their 
cousins.  They  spend  time  rolling  on  the  ground,  rubbing  on  logs  and  on  other 
vegetation  near  their  sprainting  sites.  Their  food  consumption  can  be  up  to  20%  of 
their  bodyweight  (in  the  wild)  and  they  are  active,  playful  critters.  They  are  noted 
for  having  a wide  range  of  activity  cycles  — crepuscular,  nocturnal  and  sometimes 
diurnal. 

High  activity  animals  are  challenging  animals  to  maintain  in  a captive  environment. 
They  need  activity  to  displace  their  energies  and  a nutritional  balance  that  provides 
them  with  the  right  fuel.  The  dynamics  within  their  enclosure,  with  their  conspecifics, 
and  the  proximity  to  the  public  can  create  additional  stresses  or  complications  if  not 
appropriate  for  the  particular  animal. 

Food  consumed  by  this  species  in  the  wild  varies  from  a variety  of  different  fish, 
aquatic  invertebrates,  amphibians,  baby  birds,  rodents,  larvae  and  other  insects, 
and  a variety  of  vegetation.  In  the  captive  environment  diets  often  do  vary  from 
fish,  horsemeat,  canine  or  feline  diet,  vegetables,  and  supplements.  Day  old  chicks, 
pinkies,  cooked  eggs,  worms,  and  a variety  of  other  tidbits  can  be  additional  goodies. 
Roughage  is  very  important  to  have  in  the  diet.  Fish,  chicks,  and  carrots  and 
invertebrates  or  crustaceans  are  often  given  to  provide  this. 

Otters  can  be  found  in  a variety  of  different  environments.  Pups  are  not  usually 
weaned  until  between  four  and  five  months  but  are  introduced  to  swimming  at 
around  two  months.  Unfortunately,  hand-reared  animals  tend  to  be  weaned  early 
and  behavior  abnormalities  from  early  weaning  can  emerge.  These  behaviors  can 
manifest  as  the  sucking  behavior  of  various  body  parts. 

Suggested  Alternatives 

Veterinary  evaluation 

As  usual,  a veterinary  and  nutritional  evaluation  should  always  be  done  to  rule  out 
parasites,  bacterial  or  fungal  infection,  allergies,  or  other  contributing  factors. 
Deficiency  within  the  diet  can  cause  skin  and  coat  problems  or  food  allergies  might 
be  contributors. 

Because  the  animal  has  a reluctance  to  go  in  the  water  he  may  have  a problem  with 
his  coat  condition.  It  should  be  smooth,  soft  and  shiny  when  dry  and  spike  up  so  the 
moisture  runs  off  when  wet.  If  the  coat  is  matted  down  it  may  be  getting  saturated 
and  contributing  to  the  animals  distaste  of  water.  If  that  is  the  case,  check  for  your 
dietary  regime  and  imbalances  in  the  environment.  (See  below)  Be  sure  to  check 
water  quality  and  cleaning  product  residues. 

Since  the  animal  is  also  underweight  I would  encourage  you  to  evaluate  the  diet 
and  have  your  veterinarian  check  for  other  contributing  factors.  (Also  see  social 
activities.) 

Log  social  activities  and  nuances 

In  addition  to  being  underweight,  this  animal  is  described  as  being  unsure  and 
fearful.  Dominance  by  another  animal  may  also  contribute  to  the  problem.  This 
and  other  stresses  could  be  displaced  through  the  sucking  behavior.  Keep  a log  of 
which  animal  goes  through  the  gate  into  the  night  quarters  first.  You’ll  be  checking 
to  see  if  there  is  any  subtle  displacement,  note  who  instigates  play,  and  other 
details. 
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Volunteers  or  docents  could  conduct  scans  or  keepers  could  form  a simple  ethogram 
for  use  during  am/pm  release.  Design  these  to  be  simple  check  mark  forms  with 
details  and  parameters  clearly  defined  to  make  this  easy.  Note  if  the  behavior  is 
triggered  by  certain  events,  times,  or  the  presence  of  individuals  (keepers,  public). 

Also  note  what  vocalizations  are  occurring  between  the  animals.  This  will  help 
determine  what  the  general  state  of  the  animals  are  and  help  discern  what  may  be 
happening.  See  the  references  below  for  detailed  assistance  on  defining  vocals. 

Exhibit  design 

Captive  river  otters  do  better  with  more  land  mass.  In  Duplaix-Hall  it  was  estimated 
that  the  land  to  water  used  ratio  would  be  4:1  (for  15  X 10  enclosure).  The  current 
exhibit  appears  to  need  alterations  based  on  the  description.  Perhaps  an  island  or 
other  adaptations  could  be  made  to  create  a better  balance. 

Make  sure  you  have  enough  land  area  provided  and  associated  support  furniture 
within  the  exhibit.  Check  the  ratio  and  consider  including  a private  den  with  separate 
access,  or  at  the  very  least  an  area  where  the  male  can  be  away  from  the  female. 

Grooming  areas  for  rubbing  & rolling 

Be  sure  to  provide  ample  areas  which  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  animals  to 
keep  their  coat  condition  optimal.  You  could  include  turf  squares,  shrubs  or  browse, 
bristle  brushes,  bristle  brush  mats,  rocks  and  logs.  Make  sure  there  are  enough  of 
these  throughout  the  exhibit  so  that  one  animal  does  not  monopolize  them  and 
create  more  stress.  Other  terrain  should  include  dirt,  sand  (not  too  fine  to  avoid 
coat  condition  interference),  and  could  include  occasional  ice  chips  or  snow. 

Latrine  areas 

Otters  will  normally  maintain  areas  for  sprainting.  Be  sure  to  allow  some  of  this  to 
remain  within  the  exhibit  as  complete  cleaning  could  add  to  the  stress  of  some 
animals.  Note  particular  marking  habits  and  see  if  there  are  any  conflicts  in  these 
patterns. 

Novel  objects 

Otters  are  naturally  inquisitive  and  a large  portion  of  their  time  in  the  wild 
investigating  new  objects.  Be  sure  to  create  a complex  environment  through 
enrichment  devices  and  activities.  Make  sure  that  enrichment  occurs  daily  even  if 
the  one  individual  fails  to  show  interest.  You  may  just  need  to  occupy  the  other 
resident  animal.  Use  multiple  sites  and  multiple  types  of  enrichment  (olfactory, 
tactile,  etc.,)  both  in  the  water  and  on  land. 

Topical  deterrent 

Because  this  problem  has  been  in  existence  for  so  long,  and  because  of  the  importance 
of  coat  quality  in  otters,  I am  hesitant  to  recommend  using  a topical  deterrent. 
Tabasco  sauce  and  Bitter  Apple®  have  been  tried  with  this  animal  already  without 

success. 

However,  this  tool  may  be  an  option  to  consider  again  if  you  locate  the  triggers.  It 
could  be  used  as  a last  ditch  attempt  to  see  if  it  will  assist  in  deflecting  the  behavior 
IN  COMBINATION  with  other  strategies. 

NOTE:  Always  be  sure  to  test  that  the  animal  has  an  aversion  to  a topical  deterrent 
first.  In  the  otter’s  case  it  would  be  better  to  use  a cream  topical  and  it  would  have 
to  be  applied  frequently. 
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Other  remedies 

The  earlier  behavioral  problems  are  addressed  the  easier  they  are  redirected  or 
extinguished.  Since  this  behavior  has  been  ongoing  for  so  long  it  may  be  very  difficult 
to  extinguish.  In  severe  cases  of  self-mutilation  success  has  been  gained  through 
the  use  of  alternative  remedies  or  pharmaceutical  intervention  IN  CONJUNCTION 
with  behavioral  therapy. 

I would  caution  you  against  pharmaceutical  intervention  since  it  often  only  masks 
the  symptoms  of  an  underlying  problem  and  can  have  intense  side  effects  on  the 
animal.  Such  applications  should  only  be  considered  if  after  12  weeks  of  consistent 
application  of  methods  in  extinguishing  the  behavior  have  failed.... and  even  then 
you  may  want  to  just  live  with  the  problem. 

Last  thought 

You  may  also  want  to  seriously  consider  offering  an  area  for  the  male  to  retreat  to  or 
try  some  temporary  separation  and  variety  in  your  management  scheduling  to  see 
how  the  behavior  is  effected.  Changes  should  be  apparent  through  the  ethogram 
and  other  observations.  Check  your  records  to  when  he  was  first  noted  as  chewing 
and  sucking  to  see  if  it  corresponds  to  his  introduction  to  the  female,  weaning  or 
other  significant  event. 
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Announcing.  . . . 


AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook 
Second  Edition  Revised 

The  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook,  2nd  Edition,  was  designed  to  be  user  friendly  and 
to  provide  the  kind  of  information  needed  to  build  a comprehensiveenrichment  program. 
The  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook,  2nd  Edition,  is  a tabbed,  3-inch  binder  with  213  pages 
(many  of  them  duplexed)  of  enrichment  information  (plus  an  index)  which  includes  an 
overview  of  enrichment,  a resources  and  suppliers  list,  links  to  enrichment  information, 
sample  enrichment  forms  in  use  at  various  institutions,  guidelines  for  enriching  various  taxa 
(reptiles,  birds,  primates,  carnivores,  ungulates  and  bats),  risk  assessment  and  safety  issues, 
a browse  plant  list,  a toxic  plant  list,  cookbook  recipes,  an  enrichment  idea  catalog  that 
includes  all  entries  from  the  original  AAZK  EnrichmentNotebook  plus  new  submissions, 
and  institutional  contacts. 

The  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  will  be  working  on  a bibliography  and  a tab  has  been 
provided  for  this  future  project.  A Table  of  Contents  and  Index  make  it  easier  to  access  the 
information.  You  may  purchase  the  entire  binder  or  just  the  notebook  “guts”  to  update  a 
previously  purchased  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook.  The  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook 
was  designed  to  be  a “living  document”  with  ample  space  for  future  AAZK  Enrichment 
Committee  projects  and/or  other  information  gathered  by  you  or  your  institution. 

To  order,  fill  out  the  form  below  and  return  with  your  payment  to:  AAZK,  Inc., 
Enrichment  Notebook,  3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614  U.  S.  A.  Checks 
and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  “AAZK,  Inc.”  (U.  S.  FUNDS  ONLY). 
Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.  If  using  a credit  card,  make  sure  to  complete  all  requested 
information  on  form.  Prices  include  Domestic  Book  Rate  Postage.  Orders  outside  the 
continental  United  States  should  add  $15.00  for  parcel  post  surface  shipping.  Prices 
are: 

AAZK  Members:  Complete  Binder  $45.00  “Guts”  only  $25.00 

Non-Members:  Complete  Binder  $60.00  “Guts”  only  $40.00 


ENRICHMENT  NOTEBOOK  ORDER  FORM 

I wish  to  order binder(s)of  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook,  2nd  Edition  $45/$60 

I wish  to  order “guts  only”  for  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook,  2nd  Edition  $25/$40 


( Please  Circle) 

Name: 

AAZK  Member 

Non  Member 

Address: 

City: 

State/Province: 

Zip/Postal  Code: 

Country: 

I wish  to  pay  by: 

Check/money  order  [T 

Mastercard  [T 

Visa  □ 

Credit  Card# 

Expiration  Date: 

Name  as  it  appears  on  credit  card  (please  print) 


Signature: 


TOTAL  ENCLOSED  $ 
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/f  Questioa aadflasur  Forum  for  t/eZoo  Frofessioau/oa  Crisis /foaagemeat 


By  William  K.  Baker, ; Jr,  Zoo  Curator 
Frank  Buck  Zoo,  Gainesville,  TX 


Question 

Are  there  different  types  of  tactics  and  equipment  that  can  be  utilized  for  different 
animals  in  a crisis?  Part  V. 

Comments 

The  final  segment  of  this  series  addresses  the  broad  spectrum  of  species  that 
encompass  what  is  often  referred  to  as  hoofstock  and  megaherbivores.  These 
animals  typically  compose  a large  portion  of  any  major  zoological  collection. 
Like  all  of  the  previous  specimens  covered  so  far,  these  are  no  different  in  the 
respect  that  as  long  as  they  are  managed  properly,  primary  containment  holds, 
and  the  public  stays  where  they  should,  life  will  be  fine. 

Hoofstock 

This  would  include  all  antelope  species  which  would  be  normally  found  in  a 
zoological  collection.  If  three  species  are  out  of  their  primary  containment  or 
holdovers,  then  more  likely  than  not  you  are  dealing  not  with  just  one  animal, 
but  a herd  of  animals.  This  will  require  a definite  step-by-step  approach.  First, 
if  there  are  any  gates  or  containment  fences  in  a service  or  public  area  that  can 
be  utilized  to  contain  or  slow  progress,  this  would  be  the  time  to  close  them. 
Members  of  the  public  should  be  quickly  evacuated  and  the  facility  closed  until 
the  wayward  animals  can  be  returned  to  a holding  area. 

Second,  if  at  all  possible,  the  animals  should  be  directed  from  the  previously 
mentioned  fenced  area  by  the  use  of  visual  barriers,  shields,  or  even  vehicles  to 
a temporary  holding  area.  This  is  infinitely  less  stressful  than  darting  at  this 
stage,  as  the  animals  may  already  be  stressed  to  the  point  of  capture  myopathy. 
This  is  commonly  called  “walking”  the  animals  back  into  their  enclosure. 
Variations  on  this  theme  would  include  baiting  the  animals  back  into  a familiar 
area  with  food,  a trail  of  food  (bread  works  nicely,  if  they’re  interested  in  eating), 
or  as  old  fashioned  as  it  may  sound,  simply  shaking  a feed  bucket  by  a primary 
zoo  keeper  will  often  do  the  trick.  Another  option  is  the  use  of  a verbal  command 
schedule,  if  one  is  in  place.  The  key  to  success  is  a lot  of  patience  and  a quiet 
environment.  However,  don’t  overdo  the  food,  as  you  may  still  need  to  dart  one 
or  all  of  the  specimens  and  the  risk  of  aspiration  should  be  a concern.  In  other 
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words,  its  a snack/bait,  not  a meal.  The  key  to  success  in  this  situation  is  that 
zoo  keepers  must  know  the  temperment  of  the  animals  in  question.  Also,  it’s 
still  a crisis  situation  and  the  appropriate  dart  and  weapons  response  should  be 
present  if  warranted,  (animals  that  fall  into  the  Dangerous  Animal  classification). 
Example:  A Dik-Dik  escape  is  not  a dangerous  animal  situation. 

It  is  understood  that  many  of  the  larger  hoofstock  have  the  potential  to  be 
extremely  dangerous,  (i.e.  Sable  Antelope).  In  situations  such  as  this  the  animals 
should  be  darted  from  barriers  once  they  have  been  temporarily  contained. 
Should  an  animal  present  a clear  and  present  danger  to  human  life,  then  the 
actual  use  of  firearms  should  be  considered. 

Megaherbivores 

Examples  of  this  would  include  giraffe,  rhino  and  elephants.  While  directed 
barriers  should  be  effective  with  giraffe,  they  probably  would  have  limited 
effectiveness  with  rhinos.  Sedations  of  this  group  of  animals  will  be  tricky  at 
best  and  the  threat  potential  to  human  life  will  be  extremely  high.  In  both 
species  of  animals  mentioned  there  will  be  a high  potential  for  self-inflicted 
injuries,  especially  in  giraffe.  Still,  darting  would  most  likely  be  the  best 
approach. 

Elephants  have  the  ability  and  potential  to  absolutely  ruin  everybody’s  day  if 
they  are  out  of  their  primary  containment.  It  is  unlikely  that  in  a crisis  situation 
elephants  will  respond  to  either  free  or  protected  contact  training  schedules  or 
commands.  Further,  it  is  my  opinion  that  in  a crisis  situation  where  elephant(s) 
are  out  of  their  exhibit  or  holding  area,  the  first  concern  must  be  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  public  and  staff.  As  a result,  this  should  be  the  first  priority 
and  a firearms  response  should  be  the  first  option  unless  the  animal(s)  can  be 
sedated  by  darting  from  a vantage  point  (out  of  reach  and  preferably  on  concrete) 
while  the  animal(s)  are  contained. 

Remember,  calling  the  EMT’s  when  you  radio  the  emergency  response  can  save 
valuable  time  which  could  be  lost  when  treatment  is  required  for  either  staff  or 
members  of  the  public.  Also,  for  extremely  dangerous  animal  shipments,  it’s 
not  a bad  idea  to  have  EMT’s  standing  by  during  the  actual  transfer.  In  addition, 
in  a crisis,  all  non-essential  personnel  should  be  evacuated  and  buildings  and 
the  facility  should  be  sealed. 

Next  Month:  What  happens  when  crisis  management  fails? 


If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments 
on  previously  published  materials,  please  send  them  to:  AAZK,  Inc.,  3601 
S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614  Attn:  Reactions/AKF. 

(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology  and 
wildlife  management.  His  education  and  experience  include  a B.S.  in  wildlife  management 
and  post-graduate  studies  in  zoology,  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant,  Shoot  Team  Leader, 
ERT  Member,  Large  Mammal  Keeper,  Senior  Keeper,  and  Zoo  Curator  at  various  zoological 
facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis  management  in  zoological  institutions,  which 
draws  upon  practical  experiences  and  training  as  a Rescue  Diver,  Hunter  Safety  Instructor, 
NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPR  / First  Aid  Instructor.) 
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Review 


The  Smaller  Mammals  of  KwaZulu-Natal 

by  Peter  Taylor,  1998 
University  of  Natal  Press 

Available  through  International  Specialized  Book  Services,  Inc. 
5804  N.E.  Hassalo  St.,  Portland,  OR  97213-3644 
139  pgs  Paperback,  $19.95 


Review  by  Elizabeth  Larsen 
Primate  Keeper,  Utah’s  Hogle  Zoo 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT 


“The  Smaller  Mammals  of  KwaZulu-Natal”  by  Peter  Taylor  is  a detailed  account 
of  the  lesser-known  mammals  of  the  province  KwaZulu-Natal,  in  western  South 
Africa.  The  text  covers  103  indigenous  mammals  of  nine  orders  found  in  the 
region,  excluding  larger  ungulates  and  carnivores.  The  book  dispenses  new 
scientific  data  on  the  distribution  and  biology  of  the  small  mammals,  including 
identification  keys  with  color  photographs  and  notes  on  various  habits. 


The  book  is  organized  in  a clear  and  usable  fashion.  Information  for  each  species 
account  is  distributed  under  several  headings.  Under  taxonomic  status  he 
includes  any  new  taxonomic  changes,  and  karyotypes  of  polymorphic  species 
where  available.  The  distribution  of  each  species  is  described,  with  maps.  When 
available,  historical  distribution  for  this  province  is  given.  Parks,  or  areas  in 
which  the  mammals  are  protected,  are  also  listed.  The  conservation  status  of 
each  species  is  described  based  on  habitat,  distribution,  commonness,  and  level 
of  protection  and  degree  of  endemism  (belonging  exclusively  to  a particular 
place).  There  is  a wide  array  of  bioregions  in  this  province  from  montane  to 
coastal,  and  for  each  species  there  habitats  is  detailed.  Habits,  diets  and  breeding 
are  summarized  briefly  Linear  measurements  and  mass  are  given  which  the 
author  notes  can  be  used  for  assessing  sexual  dimorphism  and  geographical 
variation.  In  addition  to  the  illustrations  highlighting  the  distribution  of  each 
species  in  the  province,  Taylor  includes  a list  of  localities  where  the  specimens 
were  collected. 


The  text  is  a detailed  account  of  the  small  species  of  mammals  found  in  the 
South  African  province,  KwaZulu-Natal.  The  distribution  maps  will  be  an 
invaluable  guide  to  South  Africa  as  they  expand  their  species  based  conservation 
efforts. 

Although  the  book  is  detail  oriented,  it  is  presented  in  terms  appropriate  for 
the  educated  lay  public.  For  the  zoo  professionals  who  work  with  South  African 
insectivores,  bats,  or  rodents,  this  book  may  provide  “hard  to  find”  information 
regarding  an  unusual  species.  Due  to  the  specificity  of  the  text,  it  is  better 
suited  for  individuals  or  institutions  who  focus  their  studies  or  interests  in  South 
Africa. 
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TIONS 


^Behavioral  Enrichmen 
(\ y Activity  Manipulation 
Occupational  Husbandry 


By  Gretchen  Ziegler,  Sequoia  Park  Zoo 
and  Jan  Roletto,  Utah’s  Hogle  Zoo 


In  the  next  few  months,  this  column  will  be  experiencing  some  editorial  staff 
changes.  Kayla  Grams  will  be  on  a brief  hiatus  out  of  the  country  Meanwhile, 
Gretchen  Ziegler  will  be  working  with  Jan  Roletto,  a keeper  at  Utah’s  Hogle 
Zoo,  until  Kayla’s  return,  at  which  time  further  changes  will  be  occuring. 

You  will  also  notice  changes  in  the  format  and  content  of  the  column  as  we 
experiment  with  new  ideas.  If  you  have  any  thoughts  on  subjects  you  would 
like  to  see  featured  in  a future  column,  we  would  love  to  hear  them.  Call  or 
email  either  Jan  (coendu@juno.com)  or  Gretchen  (gzig@humboldtl.com). 

Due  to  the  limited  amount  of  column  submissions  at  this  time,  we  will  be  using 
ideas  from  the  enrichment  listserve.  The  listserve  has  accumulated  some 
excellent  ideas  that  we  would  like  to  pass  on;  however,  it  is  not  our  intent  to  rely 
solely  on  these  submissions.  We  encourage  those  on  and  off  the  internet  to 
continue  submitting  ideas  to  this  column.  As  always,  submissions  for  the  column 
should  be  sent  to  Susan  Chan  at  AAZK  Administrative  Offices,  3601  S.W.  29th 
St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614. 

These  submissions  came  in  around  the  same  time  and  show  how  different  items 
can  bring  about  similar  results!  -eds. 

MOP  HEADS:  A regular  string  mop  head  can  be  put  into  a large  container 
with  mealworms.  After  a while  the  worms  work  their  way  through  the  mop 
head.  It  can  then  be  hung  in  an  exhibit  with  worm  eaters  lik  tamarins  and 
marmosets  who  must  either  sort  through  the  many  layers  of  string  in  search  of 
the  worms  or  wait  for  some  to  fall  out  on  their  own.  As  with  most  enrichment, 
keep  an  eye  out  for  ingestion  of  the  strings.  For  those  who  are  limited  to 
naturalistic  looking  enrichment  at  their  facilities,  the  mop  heads  can  be  dyed 
with  ordinary  fabric  dye  so  they  blend  in  with  the  plants  or  tree  bark  in  the 
exhibit.  The  mop  heads  can  be  thrown  in  the  washing  machine  and  cleaned/ 
disinfected  as  needed. 

--Heidi  Fisher,  Zoo  Keeper 
Birmingham  Zoo,  Birmingham,  AL 
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White-handed  gibbon  investigating  natural  hair  wig  used  as  enrichment  device 
at  Wildlife  Safari  in  Winston,  OR.  (Photo  by  Gena  Bentall) 

(Ideas  appearing  in  this  column  have  not  necessarily  been  tested  by  the  editors 
for  safety  considerations . Always  think  ahead  and  use  good  judgement  when 
trying  new  ideas . Eds.) 

You  are  invited  to  submit  material  for  the  Enrichment  Options  Column.  This 
might  include  recipes,  toys,  puzzle  feeders,  olfactory  enrichment  ideas,  etc. 
Drawings  and  photos  of  enrichments  are  encouraged.  Send  to:  AKF  / Enrichment 
Options,  3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614. 


NATURAL  HAIR  WIGS  FOR  PRIMATES:  These  were  tried  with  white- 
handed  gibbons  at  Wildlife  Safari. 


Response: 

• Visual  observations 

• Increased  vocalizations 

• Tactile  - both  gentle  & overt  (grooming  behavior,  slapping  with  hand) 


Presentation: 

• on  top  of  post  (visual  & tactile  responses) 

• on  post  with  baseball  hat  on  top  (hat  was  slapped  away  - we  wear 
baseball  hats  on  our  heads  so  we  didn’t  continue  to  present  the  wig 
this  way  for  long.) 

• threaded  wig  onto  the  rope  of  a tether  ball  - then  hung  from  high  area 


--  Judy  Harkleroad,  Senior  Keeper 
Wildlife  Safari,  Winston,  OR 
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A future  column  will  be  dedicated  to  Enrichment  Graphics  used 
throughout  your  zoo.  Please  send  in  photos  and  diagrams 
illustrating  how  enrichment  is  interpreted  to  the  public.  The 
deadline  for  submissions  for  this  column  topic  is  20  January 
2000. 

L 2 


Visit  the  new  AAZK  Enrichment  Website  - www.enrich.org/aazk  or  to 
join  the  Enrichment  Listserve  by  e-mail  jackbell@humboldtl.com 
An  archive  of  past  postings  can  be  viewed  at  www.caza.org/enrich. 


San  Diego  Chapren  Oppens  "Animal  Buns  2000" 

The  San  Diego  AAZK  Chapter  has  once  again  produced  an  " Animal 
Buns"  Calendar  - this  time  for  the  new  millennium!  The  popular 
calendar,  which  features  some  of  the  "best  buns  in  the  business"  is 
available  for  sale  on  Amazon.com,  in  the  San  Diego  Zoo  and  Wild 
Animal  Park  gift  shops,  and  through  the  Animal  Buns  website  at 
www.animalbuns.bigstep.com< 

The  Animal  Buns  Calendar  is  also  available  for  purchase  by  AAZK 
Chapters  to  use  as  a fundraiser.  Any  Chapter  interested  in  this 
possibility  should  call  the  San  Diego  AAZK  Chapter  hot  line  at  (619) 
231-1515  ext.  4672  and  leave  a message.  A member  of  the  San  Diego 
Chapter  will  get  back  to  you  with  details  on  such  a purchase. 


Cheerah  Educanon  BookLer  Available 

The  Cheetah  SSP  Management  Committee  has  developed  a booklet 
of  educational  information  about  cheetahs.  It  serves  as  a useful 
reference  tool  in  developing  educational  programs  about  cheetahs, 
and  includes  information  on  range,  social  structure,  diet,  conservation, 
captive  care,  exhibit  design,  veterinary  care  and  more.  If  you  would 
like  to  receive  a copy,  please  contact  Terrie  Nolinske  of  Lincoln  Park 
Zoo  at  (312)  742-2070,  or  Jack  Grisham  of  Oklahoma  City  Zoo  at  (405) 
425-0251  or  e-mail:  jmgcheta@okczoo.com< 
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1999  Conference  Proceedings  Order  Informciti 


ormaiion 


If  you  are  interested  in  ordering  a copy  of  the  Proceedings  containing  the  papers 
presented  at  the  26th  National  AAZK  Conference  which  was  held  in  Portland, 
OR,  you  will  need  to  fill  out  and  return  the  form  on  the  next  page  with  the 
appropriate  payment.  All  orders  must  be  prepaid  in  U.S.  Funds  ONLY. 
Conference  Proceedings  are  planned  to  be  ready  to  begin  shipment  in  January 
2000.  Once  shipped,  domestic  orders  should  take  about  two  weeks;  overseas 
orders  will  take  longer  by  surface  post.  Prices  are  as  follows: 

AAZK  Member  $25.00  Non  member  $40.00 
Postage  for  U.S.  orders  is  included.  Canadian  and  overseas  orders  should  add 
$5.00  for  air  mail  postage  in  Canada  and  surface  postage  elsewhere.  Overseas 
orders  wishing  air  mail  service  should  add  $10.00.  Make  checks  or  money  orders 
payable  to:  AAZK,  Inc. 

Note:  Those  presenters  who  correctly  submitted  their  manuscripts  for  inclusion 
in  the  1999  Conference  Proceedings  will  receive  one  gratis  copy.  All  others 
wishing  a copy,  must  place  an  order. 

The  following  papers  are  included  in  the  Proceedings:  The  Zoo  Family  ~ 
The  Zoo  Keeper  of  the  Next  Mellennium  ~ Expanding  Beyond  Captive  Care 
Giver  to  Captive  Manager  ~ Keeper  Involvement  in  Okapi  Research  ~ Hand- 
Raising  Black  and  White  Rhinoceros:  A Comparison  - Reintroduction  of  Hand- 
Reared  Infant  Bonobo  to  Biological  Parents  and  Sibling  ~ The  Successful  Hand- 
Rearing  and  Reintroduction  of  a Saudi  Goitered  Gazelle  ~ Creating  Habitats 
from  a Whole  Lota’  Nothin’  ~ We  Hid  Our  Zoo  in  a Wildlife  Refuge  ~ Developing 
an  International  Staff  Exchange  from  a Keeper’s  Point  of  View  ~ TheLemurs 
are  Loose!  Project  Betampona,  Madagascar:  Black  and  White  Lemurs  Return 
to  the  Wild  - Comparison  of  Exhibit  Use  and  Social  Behavior  of  Resident  and 
Introduced  Female  Francois  Langur  ~ Utilizing  Young  Visitors  for  Behavioral 
Enrichment  ~ A New,  Dynamic  Live  Food  Presentation  to  Captive  Wolves  ~ 
From  Art  to  Science:  Documenting  the  Effectiveness  of  Enrichment  and  Training 
~ Drop  Chute  Restraint  as  an  Alternative  to  Chemical  Immobilization  for  Hoofed 
Stock  ~ A Look  into  the  Nestbox  of  the  Rhinoceros  Hornbill,  or  Internal 
Zookeeping  - Observing  Birds  on  the  Computer  ~ Introduction  and  Acclimation 
of  Two  Species  of  Old  World  Fruit  Bats  to  the  “Cliffs  of  Anandapur”:  a Free 
Flight  Exhibit  at  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom  ~ Multi-Male  Bisexual  Entellus 
Langur  Troop:  It  Can  Be  Done  ~ Mixed  Species  by  Animal  Choice  ~ The  History 
of  a Mixed  Species  Exhibit:  Its  Failures  and  Successes  ~ Evolution  of  Keeper 
Interpretive  Programs  ~ The  Success  of  Performing  Procedures  Using  Operant 
Conditioning  with  Giraffe  in  a Restraint  Device  ~ Interpreting  and  Influencing 
Animal  Behavior:  An  Essential  Keeper’s  Tool  - Tiger  Training  at  Disney’s  Animal 
Kingdom:  Husbandry,  Enrichment,  and  Impact  on  Guest’s  Experience  ~ 
Managing  Hoof  Stock  at  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom  ~ Show  and  Husbandry 
Training  Considerations  for  the  Binturong  ~ A Year  in  the  Life  - A Photographic 
Study  of  Horn  Growth  and  Chromatic  Development  in  the  Pelage  of  Bontebok 
Calves.  Also  included  will  be  summaries  of  Workshops  and  abstracts/ 
summaries  of  Poster  Presentations. 
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1999  Proceedings  Ord  er  f~ orm 

(Please  Type  or  Print) 

I wish  to  order copy  (s)  of  the  1999  AAZK  Conference  Proceeding 

# of  copies  x price  per  copy  = $ 

Additional  postage  (if  applicable)  $ 

Total  payment  for  this  order  is  $ 

Make  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to:  AAZK, Inc.  (U.S.  Funds  ONLY) 
Please  charge  my  VISA  or  MasterCard  (Please  circle) 

Card# - - - Exp.  date: 

Name  on  card: 

Signature: 

Please  mail  to  me  at  the  following  address: 

Name: 

Address: 

City: State/Province: 

Country: Zip/Postal  Code: 

Send  this  Order  Form  along  with  check,  money  order  or  payment 
authorization  via  credit  card  to:  AAZK,  Inc.  3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite 
133,  Topeka,  KS  66614  USA  Attn:  Proceedings 

Feel  free  to  photocopy  this  form  for  order  placement.  Phone  orders  may 
be  placed  at  1-800-242-4519  (US)  or  1-800-468-1966  (Canada)  when  using 
either  a VISA  or  MasterCard  credit  card. 

Once  1999  Proceedings  copies  are  sold  out,  photocopies  of  individual 
papers  will  be  available  for  $3.00  each  by  contacting  the  AAZK 
Administrative  Offices. 

Orders  will  be  shipped  beginning  January  2000 

ORDER  MOW  ! 
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Chapter 

JVews  Jtiotes 

Burnet  Park  Zoo  AAZK  Chapter 

Our  Chapter  has  sponsored  four  guest 
speaker  presentations  this  summer 
including:  Wolf  Re-introduction  in  the 
Adirondacks  with  Steve  Kendrott  of 
Defenders  Of  Wildlife,  Re-introduction 
of  River  Otters  to  Central  New  York 
by  Dr.  George  Kollias,  Baird’s  Tapir 
Research  in  Corcovado  National  Park, 
Costa  Rica  by  Dr.  Sonia  Foerster  (we 
have  Baird’s  Tapir  t-shirts  for  sale  to 


help  support  her  work),  and  Artificial 
Insemination  in  the  Red  Wolf  by  Dr. 
Noha  Abou-Madi. 

We  have  also  made  a donation  to  help 
support  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Primate 
Center  in  Brazil  which  is  an  institution 
dedicated  to  the  conservation  and 
breeding  of  the  primate  species  in 
Brazil  which  may  have  to  close  down 
due  to  lack  of  funding.  If  you  have 
any  questions  or  interest  in  assisting 
the  Primate  Center  you  may  contact 
our  Chapter.  We  will  be  sponsoring  a 
few  more  guest  speakers  throughout 
the  winter. 

-Pete  Rige r 


Utah  AAZK  Chapter  Offers  BFR  T-Shirts 

The  Utah  AAZK  Chapter  is  selling  Bowling  for  Rhino  T-Shirts  from  previous 
years’  events.  1998  “Start  Seeing  Rhinos  (r.  in  photo)  are  available  in  S.  M and 
XL  and  1999  “Spare  Me  A World  Without  Rhinos”  (1.  in  photo)  in  M,  L.  XL  and 
XL.  All  are  100%  cotton  available  in  white  or  ash.  Cost  is  $12.00  which  includes 
s&h.  We  have  a very  limited  supply  of  each  design  so  order  now!  Send  name, 
complete  mailing  address,  shirt  style  and  sizes  desired  to:  Stephanie  Jochum 
Natt,  Utah’s  Hogle  Zoo,  2600  E.  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84018. 
Make  checks  payable  to  “Utah  AAZK  Chapter”. 
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On  The  From  Lines  op  ConsenvaTion : 

Kakum  Nanonal  Tank,  Ghana Wesr  Apnea,  Apml  1999 


By 

Robert  Berghaier,  Senior  Keeper 
the  Philadelphia  Zoo , Philadelphia , PA 

The  practical  aspects  of  conservation  in  develop- 
ing countries  is  often  an  abstract  concept  to  those 
of  us  who  live  in  the  developed  world.  It  is  true 
we  know  that  parks  have  been  created  in  these 
nations  and  that  wildlife  rangers  patrol  these 
reserves.  We  realize  that  wildlife  poachers  must 
be  stopped  or  the  animals  we  care  about  will 
disappear  from  our  planet.  Yet  we  often  take  for  granted  the  difficulties, 
personal  sacrifices  and  danger  that  the  men  who  must  perform  this  task  face 
on  a daily  basis.  This  article  is  a brief  account  of  my  experiences  for  a night 
and  a morning  in  a small  village  on  the  boundary  of  Kakum  National  Park  in 
the  nation  of  Ghana,  West  Africa. 

In  April  of  1999  I had  the  opportunity  to  take  part  is  an  ecotourism  site  inspection 
of  several  parks  and  wildlife  sanctuaries  in  Ghana.  Our  first  major  wildlife 
destination  was  Kakum  National  Park  located  a three-hour  drive  west  of  the 
nation’s  capital  of  Accra.  The  park  is  a 150-square-mile  remnant  of  a tropical 
forest  which  once  stretched  from  Guinea  to  the  east  through  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia 
and  Cote  d’Ivoire  through  Ghana.  In  reality,  Kakum  is  an  island  of  degraded 
secondary  forest  surrounded  by  a sea  of  farms,  plantations  and  villages.  This 
small  patch  of  forest  has  suffered  through  mining,  logging  and  hunting  for  the 
bushmeat  trade.  In  spite  of  this  onslaught,  Kakum  has  managed  to  save  most 
of  its  original  fauna  and  it  holds  viable  populations  of  such  endangered  species 
as  bongo  antelope,  yellow-backed  duiker,  forest  elephant  and  olive  colobus 
monkey,  as  well  as  550  species  of  butterflies,  269  species  of  birds  and  a hundred 
different  reptiles  and  amphibians.  The  Ghanaian  government  has  received 
assistance  from  the  US  Agency  for  International  Development  and  the 
Washington,  DC-based  Conservation  International  (Cl)  to  formulate  a plan  to 
not  only  protect  Kakum,  but  also  to  have  the  reserve  provide  income  and 
resources  which  would  benefit  the  Ghanaians  who  live  on  the  park’s  boundaries. 
One  potential  source  of  income  would  be  tourists  who  would  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  visiting  Kakum  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  easily  accessed  tropical  forest 
preserve  in  all  of  West  Africa. 

Our  group  of  travel  representatives  from  several  American  zoos  and  museums 
visited  Kakum.  The  original  plans  included  an  early  morning  tour  of  the  park’s 
canopy  walkway.  Rising  100  feet  above  the  forest  floor  and  stretching  for  1,000 
feet,  the  suspended  walkway  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Africa.  The  canopy 
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walkway  attracts  60,000  visitors  a year,  two-thirds  of  which  are  native 
Ghanaians.  We  got  a late  start  for  this  part  of  our  visit  and  our  8:00  a.m. 
arrival  prevented  us  from  having  a chance  to  see  any  of  the  reserve’s  primates 
which  can  frequently  be  seen  from  the  walkway.  Our  late  arrival  also  made  for 
sparse  bird  viewing  but  I did  see  two  species  of  hornbills  - the  black-and-white 
casqued  and  allied.  The  second  part  of  our  program  included  an  overnight  stay 
at  the  village  of  Masomagor  located  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Kakum.  Four  of 
us  were  to  spend  the  night  there  in  tents  and  take  a night  walk  in  the  forest  as 
well  as  a morning  excursion  the  next  day.  The  arrangements  were  handled  by 
the  local  Cl  representative,  Sarah  Frazee.  Unfortunately,  the  thought  of  a hot, 
uncomfortable  evening  in  an  enclosed  tent  dissuaded  my  three  companions  from 
joining  me,  so  I did  this  aspect  of  the  trip  alone. 


Midday,  after  an  emotional  and 
often  sour- wrenching  tour  of  the 
Cape  Coast  Slave  Castle,  we 
arrived  back  at  our  hotel  where  I 
quickly  showered  and  grabbed  my 
field  gear  for  a night  in  the  forest. 

I drove  with  the  rest  of  the  group  to 
the  village  where  we  watched  the 
performance  of  a group  of  local 
musicians  and  dancers.  It  was  a 
spirited  assembly,  using  bamboo 
instruments  and  drums  to  accom- 
pany the  dancers.  The  dances  had 
various  themes  including  the 
negative  effects  of  illegal  hunting 
and  logging,  and  how  one  should 
select  their  future  life  partner 
based  on  the  person’s  health  and 
cleanliness.  This  last  theme  has  a 
great  deal  of  relevance  in  this  area 
of  Ghana  which  has  always 
struggled  with  tropical  diseases 
and  has  now  recently  had  to  face 
an  increase  in  positive  HIV  cases  in 
the  local  population.  Our  group 
was  invited  to  join  the  dancers  and 
several  of  us  took  part.  Being  a 
victim  of  the  ‘White  Man’s 


Canopy  walkway  which  allows  visitors  a 
“birds  eye  view”  100  feet  above  the  forest 


floor.  (Photo  by  R.  Bergahaier) 

Disease  - can’t  jump,  can’t  dance”,  I declined.  My  companion’s  efforts,  however, 
brought  a great  deal  of  amusement  to  the  locals.  In  my  travels  I have  found 
that  the  quickest  way  to  get  an  African  to  laugh  is  to  have  a European  or 
American  try  the  local  dance  steps.  After  our  group’s  efforts,  four  wildlife  rangers 
- Simdol,  Gabriel,  Timothy  and  Rockson  - took  their  place  in  the  village  limelight. 
Their  ability  and  rhythm  far  exceeded  that  of  my  fellow  travelers  and,  in  fact, 
brought  down  the  house. 
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I would  be  in  the  care  of  these  four  men  for  the  next  16  hours.  Simdol  was  the 
head  of  the  local  unit.  In  his  mid-thirties,  he  had  been  stationed  in  Kakum  for 
five  years.  His  previous  service  had  been  in  the  Mole  Park  in  the  northern 
savanna  of  Ghana.  He  told  me  that  Mole  had  all  the  animals  of  Ghana  and  that 
it  was  a wonderful  place.  I sensed  that  Simdol  still  wished  to  be  stationed  in  the 
dry,  open,  wooded  savanna  instead  of  the  humid,  enclosed  forest  of  Kakum. 
Simdol  had  been  in  the  wildlife  service  for  24  years  which,  incidentally,  is  the 
same  amount  of  time  I have  been  a zookeeper.  Gabriel  and  Timothy  were  also 
assigned  to  the  Masomagor  post.  Gabriel  had  graduated  from  wildlife  school 
and  was  the  best  English  speaker  among  the  four  rangers.  Timothy  had  the 
most  time  in  the  wildlife  department  and,  in  his  mid-forties,  was  about  my  age 
but  looked  at  least  ten  years  older.  Life  in  the  tropics  tends  to  age  you  quickly. 
Rockson  was  the  youngest  and  was  attached  to  me  as  an  escort  from  the  Kakum 
Park  Headquarters. 

My  fellow  travelers  left  for  their  comfortable,  air-conditioned  hotel,  gourmet 
meals  and  cold  beer  at  a hotel  on  the  coast.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  struggled  with 
my  four  new  companions  putting  up  two  light  tents  by  flashlight  on  the  edge  of 
the  village.  For  those  who  have  never  done  it,  there  is  nothing  quite  so  humbling 
as  having  to  put  up  a tent  which  you  have  never  handled  before  in  the  dark 
with  a weak  flashlight  as  your  only  source  of  light.  We  managed  to  get  the  tents 
up  within  an  hour  and  then  made  our  plans  for  the  night.  Gabriel  and  Timothy 
would  stay  back  in  the  village.  Simdol  and  Rockson  would  accompany  me  for 
my  forest  walk.  Rockson  asked  me  if  he  could  take  prayers  at  8:00p.m.  since  he 
had  recently  converted  to  Islam  which,  of  course,  I agreed  to.  (I  make  it  a point 
to  never  interfere  with  a truly  religious  man  no  matter  what  his  religion.)  Simdol 
took  me  to  his  house  where  we  shared  my  dinners,  since  my  three  fellow 
Americans  opted  out  at  the  last  hour  and  I was  left  with  four  boxed  meals  from 
a local  restaurant.  He  gave  one  of  the  meals  to  Gabriel  and  Timothy  and  kept 
one  for  his  family  while  I had  one  portion  and  put  aside  another  for  Rockson. 
Simdol  offered  me  some  of  his  meal  for  the  night,  a bowl  of  Foo-Foo.  This  is  a 
cooked  maize  mixture  whipped  to  a paste  consistency  which  you  roll  into  balls 
and  dip  in  a sauce.  This  method  of  eating  is  standard  throughout  all  of  Africa 
and  various  combinations  of  foods  and  spices  are  included  in  the  sauces, 
depending  on  the  region  you  happen  to  be  in.  Simdol’s  dipping  pot  included 
canned  sardines  and  a mildly  spicy  red  sauce.  It  was  tasty  but  I only  ate  a 
small  bit  because  I knew  by  tradition  that  a guest  eats  first  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  afterwards.  After  Simdol  had  his  fill,  the  rest  of  the  Foo-Foo,  the  sauce 
and  my  dinner  was  given  to  Simdol’s  four  sons.  The  boys  did  not  look 
malnourished,  but  I suspect  it  was  more  food  than  they  were  accustomed  to 
eating  on  a regular  basis. 

I asked  Simdol  about  his  work  and  that’s  how  I learned  about  his  career  in  the 
Wildlife  Department.  When  I asked  if  his  sons  attended  school,  he  informed  me 
that  the  cost  of  tuition  was  too  high  to  allow  his  boys  to  attend  on  his  salary.  I 
wondered  when,  after  24  years  in  the  Department,  he  would  be  eligible  for 
retirement  and  a pension.  He  told  me  that  a ranger  could  be  pensioned  at  half- 
pay after  40  years.  However,  since  he  had  16  years  left,  he  thought  it  was 
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unlikely  that  he  would  be  able  to  collect.  When  I asked  why  he  calmly  told  me 
that  very  few  Ghanaians  ever  live  that  long.  I am  not  sure  what  chilled  me 
most,  Simdol’s  matter  of  fact  response  to  my  questions  or  the  thought  of  a country 
where  the  average  lifespan  is  nearly  30  years  less  than  our  own.  In  actuality, 
the  average  Ghanaian  is  better  off  than  many  other  residents  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa.  Our  attention  then  turned  to  his  sons  who  were  playing  a series  of 
games  with  a neighboring  boy.  The  first  game  centered  around  coiled  rags  which 
were  placed  in  a pile.  The  boys  took  turns  picking  up  the  rags  using  only  their 
teeth  while  holding  their  arms  behind  their  backs.  The  second  game  appeared 
to  be  a version  of  what  we  used  to  call  “Simon  Says”.  The  boys  laid  on  mats  in 
a circle  with  their  heads  down.  The  oldest  boy  issued  a series  of  commands 
when  the  “key  word”  was  mentioned  (in  my  childhood  version  the  words  were 
’’Simon  Says”)  the  boys  sat  upright.  The  last  one  to  do  so  was  pummeled  by  the 
other  three.  Simdol’s  youngest  son  joined  this  rough  game  against  his  father’s 
wishes  and  was  smacked  rather  hard  by  his  two  older  playmates.  He  ran  crying 
to  his  father  who  comforted  him.  Simdol  explained  that  his  wife  had  left  just 
that  morning  to  visit  relatives  in  Mole  Park  and  that  she  had  to  trick  the  youngest 
boy  so  she  could  leave  without  upsetting  him. 


Native  African  musicians  and  dancers  provided  an  evening’s  entertainment 
during  the  author’s  travels  in  Ghana,  West  Africa.  (Photo  by  R.  Berghaier) 


Rockson  appeared  shortly  afterwards  apologizing  for  being  late  since  it  was 
after  9:00  p.m.  He  explained  that  he  was  asked  to  a post-prayer  meal  by  his 
Moslem  brothers  and  felt  that  he  had  to  attend.  Having  previously  traveled 
through  Islamic  Indonesia,  I knew  that  such  a meal  is  customary  and  I told 
him  that  his  lateness  was  no  problem.  He  told  me  that  the  best  wildlife  viewing 
occurred  late  in  the  evening  anyway.  Simdol  entered  his  house  and  came  out 
with  a high-powered  rifle  which  he  loaded  with  five  cartridges.  We  then  left  the 
village,  passed  through  a gate  and  entered  an  area  that  had  recently  been  cleared 
for  cultivation.  It  was  dark  and  I used  my  flashlight  to  watch  my  footing  while 
Rockson  had  a headlamp  for  illumination  with  Simdol  following  close  behind. 
The  fields,  having  been  recently  cut  and  burned,  had  numerous  ankle  tripping 
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vines  and  recently  cut  saplings  with  sharp  edges  which  made  walking  at  night 
difficult  and  a bit  dangerous.  After  20  minutes  we  reached  the  edge  of  the 
forest.  Rockson  spotted  the  eye  shine  of  what  he  first  thought  was  a galago.  We 
then  heard  a high-pitched  “tsic”  call.  Rockson  said  “potto”  and  pointed  to  the 
spot  he  was  shining  his  headlamp. 

I was  trying  to  get  a better  look  and  did  not  watch  my  feet,  a bad  mistake  even 
while  walking  in  daylight  in  a forest.  My  left  ankle  caught  in  a vine  and  I fell 
down  fast.  I caught  a quick  glance  at  a two-foot  long  pointed  sapling  as  I headed 
for  it,  chest  first.  I used  my  right  hand  to  push  myself  away  from  the  stake-like 
tree  stump.  In  retrospect,  I was  surprised  that  my  reflexes  were  as  sharp  as 
they  were.  If  I would  have  hit  the  sapling  my  weight  would  have  caused  it  to 
penetrate  somewhere  on  my  upper  body.  I got  up  quickly  and  Rockson  and 
Simdol  ran  to  my  side.  They  were  genuinely  concerned  about  my  condition  and 
very  apologetic.  They  felt  that  they  had  led  me  into  a dangerous  situation  because 
of  the  terrain  and  it  was  their  fault  that  I had  fallen.  They  also  realized  before 
I did  that  I was  bleeding.  I looked  at  my  right  hand  and  noticed  a one-inch  gash 
located  on  the  left  of  my  wrist.  While  I was  not  bleeding  heavily,  any  type  of 
wound  in  the  tropics  is  cause  for  concern.  Rockson  examined  my  hand  and  used 
his  lamp  to  scan  the  nearby  plants.  He  selected  a leaf  from  one  and  placing  it  in 
his  palm,  pressed  it  with  his  fingers  until  he  made  a paste  of  it.  Then,  taking 
the  paste,  he  applied;  it  to  my  cut  and  with  his  handkerchief  made  a loose 
bandage  around  my  wrist  and  hand.  We  then  continued  our  walk. 

Within  a few  minutes  Rockson  again  picked  up  the  eye  shine  of  the  potto  and  I 
was  able  to  see  it  this  time.  We  continued  and  a short  distance  later  we  saw  the 
eye  shine  of  a pair  of  Allen’s  galagos.  Crossing  a wide  path,  Simdol  pointed  out 
the  stones  that  mark  the  boundary  of  Kakum  Park.  We  are  now  in  the  forest 
proper  and  since  there  were  fewer  vines  and  no  cut  saplings,  walking  was  easier. 
Soon  after  entering  the  reserve  a shot  rang  out.  It  was  clear  and  close,  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  away  and  sounded  like  it  came  from  a shotgun.  We  stopped 
for  a minute  and  Rockson  and  Simdol  exchanged  some  words  that  were  not  in 
English.  After  a brief  period  we  continued  but,  even  though  Rockson  was 
searching  for  animals,  I could  tell  that  he  felt  uneasy.  He  told  me  that  it  was  a 
“bad  night”  and  that  we  should  start  back  to  the  village. 

We  walked  back  in  silence.  Crossing  the  gate  into  the  village,  Simdol  led  us 
back  to  our  tents  and  then  returned  to  his  house.  After  he  left  Rockson  started 
talking.  He  told  me  how  concerned  he  was  about  the  gunshot.  It  was  close  and 
he  thought  the  hunter  was  probably  shooting  a duiker  or  bushbuck.  Being  in 
such  close  proximity  was  bad  enough,  he  said,  but  what  really  concerned  him 
was  the  lack  of  response  by  Simdol.  Rockson  thought  that  a gunshot  so  close  to 
the  village  should  have  prompted  a response  by  Simdol,  Gabriel  or  Timothy.  He 
told  me  he  was  starting  to  have  some  doubts  about  whether  some  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Department  took  their  duties  as  seriously  as  they  should.  Five  and  a half 
years  had  left  him  cynical  and  dispirited  and  he  mentioned  some  recent  incidents 
dealing  with  the  distribution  of  supplies  and  equipment  within  the  park  which 
he  had  felt  showed  outright  favoritism.  He  related  how  he  was  personally 
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embarrassed  by  having  an  American  visitor  hearing  poachers  at  such  a short 
distance.  I told  him  that  I respected  his  concern  and  professionalism  and  that 
I would  report  the  incident  to  Sarah  Frazee.  After  eating  we  retired  for  the 
night.  Before  going  to  bed  I inspected  my  hand.  The  bleeding  had  stopped.  I 
put  a topical  antibiotic  on  the  cut  and  replaced  the  handkerchief  with  a large 
bandage.  It  was  a hot  night  and  the  tent  was  sweltering.  To  my  surprise,  I 
managed  to  get  some  sleep,  dozing  off  to  the  calls  of  tree  hyrax  and  owls.  However, 
I was  awakened  twice  by  the  sounds  of  distant  gunshots. 


This  male  Agama  Lizard  was  only  one  example  of  the  native  fauna  viewed  by 
the  author  during  his  travels  in  Kakum  National  Park.  (Photo  by  R.  Berghaier) 

I got  up  at  5:00  a.m.  and  washed  up  as  best  I could,  putting  on  the  same  sweaty, 
dirty  clothes  I had  on  the  night  before.  Rockson  got  up  before  dawn  and  asked 
me  if  I had  heard  the  gunshots.  I said  that  I had  and  he  grumbled.  Simdol,  rifle 
in  hand,  showed  up  at  dawn  and  we  again  set  off  into  the  forest.  We  made 
better  time  in  the  daylight  and  quickly  reached  the  park  boundary.  It  was  a 
marvelous  hike.  We  first  came  across  a mixed  group  of  lesser  spot-nosed  and 
Campbell’s  guenons.  I clearly  heard  the  difference  between  the  calls  of  the  two 
species  and  I saw  some  tree  movement  although  I was  unable  to  see  them. 
However,  foraging  underneath  the  guenons  was  a pair  of  Maxwell’s  duikers,  as 
well  as  an  African  green  squirrel,  and  I was  able  to  get  a long,  clear  view  of  both 
species.  Later  on  we  flushed  a yellow-backed  duiker  that  sounded  like  a small 
cow,  bleating  and  crashing  through  the  forest.  The  yellow-backed  duiker 
disturbed  a young  bay  duiker  which  gave  us  an  incredible  close  view  of  a rather 
rare  antelope  for  Kakum.  Another  highlight  was  a good  look  at  a white-crested 
guinea-fowl,  a rare  West  African  rainforest  endemic.  We  also  heard  the  calls  of 
a turaco  and  a hornbill. 

Later,  my  guides  pointed  out  a forest  elephant  trail  and  feeding  sight  which 
was  about  two  weeks  old.  I was  surprised  by  the  amount  of  impact  that  elephants 
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can  make  in  a forest.  The  trail  was  wide  and  several  large  trees  had  been 
uprooted  by  them  in  their  search  for  food.  Simdol  showed  me  a spot  where  he 
had  seen  a pair  of  bongo  the  week  before.  Sarah  had  told  me  that  bongo  are 
locally  considered  a sacred  animal  and  are  not  hunted  in  the  Kakum  area.  Being 
a cryptic  animal,  they  are  not  easily  spotted  but  once  located  they  are  rather 
tame  and  can  be  observed  at  close  quarters.  Throughout  the  walk  Rockson 
pointed  out  plants  and  trees  and  told  me  of  their  various  local  uses,  either  for 
medical  purposes  or  as  local  raw  materials.  We  saw  a lot  in  two  and  a half 
hours,  but  I had  to  catch  a ride  to  the  main  road  to  rejoin  my  group  for  the  rest 
of  our  journey  in  northern  Ghana,  so  I had  to  cut  my  visit  short. 

Once  we  left  the  cool  shade  of  the  tall  trees  in  the  reserve,  we  crossed  into  the 
hot,  open,  recently  burned  scrub  of  the  village  fields.  I was  somewhat  tired  and 
stumbled  a few  times,  even  falling  once,  much  to  the  concern  of  my  escorts  who 
were  probably  still  a bit  rattled  by  my  fall  of  the  previous  night.  We  took  a short 
break  while  Rockson  and  Simdol  cut  some  sugar  cane  for  a snack  on  the  way 
back  to  the  village.  We  re-entered  the  gate  and  walked  back  to  our  tents  and 
broke  camp.  Gabriel  and  Timothy  joined  us  just  as  my  bush  taxi  arrived  to  take 
both  me  and  Rockson  to  the  main  road.  In  typical  developing  country  fashion, 
I was  a half-hour  late  for  my  ride  but  my  driver  was  one  hour  late  for  my  pickup. 

With  the  arrival  of  Gabriel  and  Timothy  and  Simdol  already  present,  Rockson 
must  have  seen  his  opportunity.  The  frustration  he  had  related  to  me  the  night 
before  once  again  came  out.  “You  people  have  a problem  here,”  he  said.  ‘We 
heard  several  gunshots  during  the  night.  You  people  are  not  doing  your  jobs!” 
‘What  do  you  mean?”  Gabriel  answered.  “You  do  not  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to 
patrol  this  area.  When  we  were  first  stationed  here  five  years  ago  we  used  to 
hear  a dozen  gunshots  a night.  We  have  made  progress.  I know  hunting  goes 
on,  but  it  is  less  than  before.”  I could  not  help  but  notice  that  Simdol  and 
Timothy  said  nothing  while  this  was  going  on  and  just  stared  at  the  ground.  I 
was  fascinated  by  this  exchange  and  stayed  quiet  and  observed.  Gabriel 
continued.  “The  three  of  us,”  he  told  Rockson,  “are  not  from  this  region.  We 
cannot  go  after  the  hunters  without  some  danger  to  ourselves.”  “That  is  no 
excuse,”  said  Rockson.  “I  am  an  Assante”  (a  people  found  further  north  in  Ghana). 
He  raised  his  voice.  “You  are  responsible  for  this  area  of  the  park.  I would 
consider  it  a challenge  to  my  position  if  hunters  operated  so  freely  in  my  patrol 
area.”  I felt  it  was  now  time  to  enter  the  conversation.  I told  Gabriel  that  I 
understood  his  concerns.  They  are  very  similar  to  those  of  rangers  whom  I have 
talked  to  in  other  African  countries.  However,  I said  that  Rockson  was  right  as 
well.  If  you  want  to  attract  tourists  to  this  area  of  Kakum,  the  illegal  hunting  is 
a concern.  I told  Gabriel  that  I was  an  experienced  traveler  in  Africa  and  that 
I know  poaching  occurs  even  in  the  best  protected  areas.  However,  I stated  that 
I was  an  exception.  Tourists,  particularly  Americans,  would  be  frightened  by 
the  shooting  and  that  would  hurt  Kakum’s  plans  for  having  visitors  stay  in  this 
region  of  the  park.  Gabriel  looked  at  Rockson.  “You  are  right.  I will  request 
additional  men  from  headquarters  and  handle  this  problem.”  I decided  it  was 
time  to  leave.  I shook  each  of  the  three  rangers’  hands  and  thanked  them  for 
making  my  stay  at  Masomagor  a successful  and  unexpectedly  intriguing  visit. 
Rockson  and  I boarded  our  battered  bush  taxi  and  headed  for  the  main  road. 
Within  a few  minutes  we  met  up  with  one  of  our  group’s  vehicles  which  had 
traveled  off  the  main  road  looking  for  me.  I parted  with  Rockson  at  this  point 
and  rejoined  my  group  of  travelers  in  Kumasi  to  the  north  a few  hours  later. 
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I do  not  know  whether  Gabriel  ever  requested  additional  help  to  stop  the 
poaching  at  Masomagor,  or,  if  he  had  made  the  request,  had  the  help  actually 
arrived.  Perhaps  he  said  he  would,  just  to  quiet  Rockson  or  to  impress  me, 
perhaps  both.  However,  according  to  Sarah  Frazee,  the  Wildlife  Department 
has  cut  the  amount  of  hunting  that  once  occurred  in  the  park  and  Gabriel, 
Timothy  and  Simdol  were  surely  part  of  that  effort.  I do  know  that  I sent  a 
detailed  report  of  my  stay  in  the  village  to  Sarah  who  forwarded  my  remarks  to 
the  heads  of  both  Kakum  Park  and  the  Wildlife  Department.  She  felt  that 
reading  a comment  from  a visitor  and  potential  tour  leader  to  the  reserve 
referring  to  gunshots  within  the  park  may  have  made  an  impression  on  those 
two  individuals.  Whether  my  report  had  any  real  effect  I do  not  know.  However, 
I do  know  that  the  gash  that  Rockson  applied  the  paste  to  healed  remarkably 
well  with  just  a fine  scar.  I have  never  had  a cut  heal  so  well  in  a tropical 
environment. 


You  Know  You’re  a Keeper  When.... 

...you  think  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a drain 
in  the  middle  of  your  kitchen  floor.... you 
shop  the  toy  section  in  Wal-Mart  and  you 
don’t  have  kids,  you  have  monkeys.... you 
wash  your  hands  BEFORE  you  go  to  the 
bathroom.... a three-day  weekend  means  the 
ground-in  dirt  on  you  hands  is  gone. ...you 
leave  a trail  of  hay  everywhere  you  go.... you 
check  to  see  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing 
before  dumping  any  thing.... you  can  make 
water  run  uphill,  because  architects  believe 
all  drains  should  be  in  the  highest 
comer.... taking  off  your  boots  at  night  is 

better  than... well,  just  about  anything talk 

of  animals  feces  does  not  gross  you  out 
while  eating.... perfume  is  offensive  while 
bodily  smells  are  not.... you  are  not  phased 
by  a fecal  sample  in  the  fridge  next  to  your 
lunch.... you  lip-smack  when  brushing  lint 
off  a friends  shoulder.... there  are  no  pictures 
of  you  without  animals  in  them  too.... you’re 
routinely  tested  for  internal  parasites.... your 
favorite  smells  are  bleach  and  disinfectant. 
...your  pets  aren’t  the  only  ones  that  receive 
a rabies  shot.... you  look  better  when  you 
wake  up  than  when  you  get  off  of 
work.... you  have  scars  to  prove  it. 
-Zookeepers  at  Riverside  Zoo,  Scottsbluff,  NE 

To  De  Continued....6end  ue  your 

printable  thoughts! 


TALK-N-TELL™ 
Message  Repeaters 

Models  MR375A  & MR375B 


"Push  a button,  tell  a story" 

Message  repeaters  are  solid  state 
audio  recorders  that  will  play  a 
message  when  the  user  pushes 
the  button. 

• Record  your  own  messages 

• Non-volatile  message  storage 

• Self-contained,  Push-Button 
operation 

• Battery  or  line  voltage  powered 

• Message  security,  cannot  be 
accidentally  changed  or  erased 

• Low  power  provides  long  battery  life 

• Maintenance  free  - all  solid  state 

• Low  cost  & turnkey  installation 

For  further  information  phone: 

National  Systems  Inc. 
(978)  356-1011 
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Cegislative  Update 

Compiled  by  Georgann  Johnston 
Legislative  Advisor 
Sacramento,  CA 


Brazil  Increases  Efforts  to  Control  Traffic  in  Illegal  Animals 

The  National  Network  Against  Wild  Animal  Trafficking  (Renctas)  in  Brazil  has 
recently  joined  forces  with  IBAMA,  the  federal  environmental  protection  agency,  to 
fight  the  illegal  commerce  in  wildlife  in  that  country.  Both  agencies  have  struggled 
to  overcome  cultural  resistance  and  governmental  neglect,  but  report  that  an  eight- 
month-old  effort  to  catch  smugglers  is  paying  off 

In  Brazil,  tropical  birds  such  as  macaws,  along  with  reptiles  and  small  monkeys, 
bring  in  as  much  as  $700  million  a year  in  revenues  from  collectors,  pet  shops  and 
scientific  institutions.  Most  of  the  buyers  are  located  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
past  few  years,  most  major  Brazilian  cities  have  developed  some  type  of  organization 
that  protects  animals.  This  is  because  Brazil,  along  with  Colombia  and  Peru,  are 
the  primary  countries  where  the  most  profitable  wildlife  are  found.  A spokesperson 
for  The  Biodiversitas  Foundation  in  Brazil  says  that  poaching  has  brought  at  least 
218  Brazilian  animal  species  to  the  edge  of  extinction. 

The  agencies  attempting  to  enforce  the  anti-poaching  measures  are  often  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  smugglers  transport  their  prey  to  Argentina,  Uruguay  or  Paraguay, 
which  serve  as  transit  points  to  Asia,  Europe  and  the  United  States.  A lack  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  these  three  South  American  countries 
makes  it  difficult  for  Brazilian  officials  to  catch  and  then  prosecute  poachers. 

Currently,  Renctas  is  pressuring  the  Brazilian  government  to  beef  up  enforcement 
by  placing  IBAMA  agents  at  every  international  airport  and  port,  and  by  creating 
triage  centers  in  each  state  for  police  to  take  confiscated  wildlife.  While  the  federal 
government  has  been  slow  to  act,  there  is  an  exception  with  respect  to  the  Blue 
Macaw  Project,  headquarters  in  Curaca.  After  discovery  of  the  lone  wild  Spix  macaw 
in  1990,  the  government  immediately  mounted  an  unprecedented  effort  to  save  the 
bird  from  extinction,  including  providing  it  with  a bodyguard.  At  the  same  time,  an 
international  commission  of  official  agencies,  scientists,  and  private  groups  to  stop 
traffickers  was  formed.  This  organization,  which  includes  representatives  from  the 
Houston  Zoo  and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  acts  as  an  advisory  board  for  the  Brazilian 
government  on  issues  of  wildlife  preservation  and  conservation  methods. 

Source:  New  York  Times  Newspaper  5 September  1999 


Swift  Foxes  Reintroduced  in  Montana 

Fifteen  imperiled  swift  foxes  have  been  reintroduced  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Reservation  in  Montana.  The  reintroduction  was  the  result  of  a coordinated  effort 
of  Defenders  of  Wildlife,  the  Chochrane  Ecological  Institute  (CEI),  and  the  Blackfeet 
Nation.  It  is  hoped  that  these  foxes,  plus  an  additional  30  animals  relocated  from 
Canada  last  year,  will  create  a self-sustaining  population  on  the  reservation. 

CEI,  the  world’s  only  swift  fox  captive-breeding  facility,  provided  the  15  foxes;  the 
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Blackfeet  Fish  and  Wildlife  Department  provided  the  site  and  assisted  in  the  release; 
and  Defenders  of  Wildlife  put  the  project  together  and  contributed  funding  through 
a grant  from  the  Bradley  Fund  for  the  Environment.  While  swift  foxes  were  once 
common  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  and  throughout  Montana,  the  last  confirmed 
trapping  was  in  1953.  The  animal  was  then  declared  extinct  in  Montana  effective 
1969.  Foxes  disappeared  for  a number  of  reasons  including  incidental  poisoning  set 
out  for  wolves  and  coyotes,  trapping,  habitat  loss  to  agriculture  and  loss  of  food 
sources  like  prairie  dogs  and  ground  squirrels  as  part  of  federal  eradication 
campaigns. 

The  swift  fox  is  named  for  its  speediness  and  is  one  of  North  America’s  smallest 
canids,  weighing  an  average  of  five  pounds  and  measuring  12  inches  in  height  and 
31  inches  from  nose  to  the  tip  of  its  tail.  In  1992  a petition  was  submitted  to  protect 
the  swift  fox  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  but  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  determined  that  the  listing  was  “warranted  but  precluded”.  Thereafter, 
private  and  state  government  organizations  developed  the  Swift  Fox  Conservation 
Team  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  these  animals  and  eventually  reintroducing  them 
into  their  native  Montana  habitat. 

Source:  Defenders  of  Wildlife,  US.  New swire  30  August  1999 


USFWS  to  Allow  International  Eagle  Parts  Transportation 

For  nearly  60  years,  the  federal  government  has  prohibited  bald  eagles  and  bald 
eagle  parts  from  being  taken  out  of  the  country  for  any  reason.  Similar  restrictions 
have  applied  to  golden  eagles  since  1962.  The  prohibition  was  intended  to  guard 
against  any  international  trade  in  eagles,  eagle  feathers,  or  eagle  parts  and  was 
designed  to  protect  these  birds  from  unlawful  commercial  exploitation. 

Now,  however,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  established  a permit  procedure 
under  which  Native  Americans  can  transport  parts  under  special  circumstances. 
More  specifically,  Native  Americans  who  legally  own  dead  bald  or  golden  eagles  or 
eagle  parts  and  wish  to  use  these  items  for  religious  purposes  abroad  can  now  apply 
to  the  USFWS  for  a transportation  permit.  The  applicants  must  show  that  they  are 
enrolled  members  of  federally  recognized  tribes  and  must  indicate  that  their  requests 
relate  to  religious  use. 

Eagle  permits  for  international  transport  are  also  available  to  public  museums, 
public  scientific  societies,  and  public  zoological  parks  that  want  to  export  dead  eagle 
specimens  or  parts  for  scientific  or  exhibition  purposes.  Any  individual  or 
organization  granted  a permit  must  retain  possession  of  the  eagle  parts  - they  may 
not  be  sold  or  given  away.  Finally,  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  live  birds  or  fertile 
eagle  eggs. 

Source:  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Press  Release  20  September  1999 


Culling  Said  Necessary  for  Elephant  Population  Control  in  Kruger 

A study  commissioned  by  the  South  African  National  Parks  Board  and  carried 
out  by  the  University  of  Pretoria  endorses  killing  up  to  thousands  of  elephants 
each  year  for  decades  to  protect  the  woodland  ecosystem  of  Kruger  National 
Park.  Professor  Rudi  van  Arade,  the  author  of  the  report,  stated  that  Kruger 
has  four  management  options:  culling,  translocation  of  juvenile  elephants, 
sterilization  of  pre-breeding  age  females,  or  administration  of  contraceptive 
medication  to  at  least  75%  of  breeding  age  females. 
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Culling  has  not  occurred  since  1994,  when  the  elephant  population  was 
approximately  7000.  However,  the  population  has  now  grown  to  over  9000 
animals  - more  than  the  Park  can  sustain  without  significant  and  permanent 
damage  to  the  land  and  plants  therein.  The  Park  tried  two  kinds  of  contraceptives 
on  elephants  during  this  six-year  period  with  little  success.  Additionally, 
vasectomies  and  castration  are  out  of  the  question  because,  unlike  other 
mammals,  the  bulls’  testes  are  located  in  their  abdomen  near  their  kidneys. 
Thus,  male  sterilization  would  involve  major  abdominal  surgery. 

Based  on  the  study,  Park  authorities  have  decided  to  implement  a new  elephant 
management  plan.  It  intends  to  let  elephants  in  certain  areas  breed  unchecked 
and  decrease  populations  in  other  zones.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  plan  is  to 
promote  the  biodiversity  of  natural  fauna  and  flora  throughout  the  Park  as  a 
whole. 

Source:  South  African  Weekly  Mail  & Guardian  Newspaper  29  October  1999 


China  Agrees  to  Work  With  Conservationists  Regarding  Plants  and 
Animals  Used  in  Traditional  Chinese  Medicine 

The  Chinese  government  has  pledged  to  work  with  international  conservation 
groups,  including  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  to  ensure  a sustainable  trade  in 
wild  plants  and  animals  used  in  traditional  Chinese  medicine.  The  pledge  came 
at  the  end  of  the  three-day  International  Conference  on  Traditional  Chinese 
Medicine  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Conservation  held  in  Beijing. 

Traditional  Chinese  medicine  uses  an  array  of  plants  and  animal  species  - many 
of  which  are  threatened  or  endangered  - for  curing  human  ailments.  For 
example,  parts  of  musk  deer,  tigers  and  rhinos  are  common  ingredients  in 
medicinal  concoctions  under  this  form  of  medical  care.  While  international 
trade  in  tiger  and  rhino  products  is  banned  and  China  banned  the  manufacturing 
and  export  of  such  products  in  1993,  thousands  of  products  claiming  to  contain 
these  ingredients  and  labeled  as  manufactured  in  China  continue  to  be  found 
in  countries  around  the  world. 

The  conference  was  also  marked  by  a clear  message  from  a number  of 
conservation  organizations  that  without  a collaborative  effort  endangered  species 
used  in  traditional  Chinese  medicine  would  not  survive.  Moreover,  the 
conservation  groups  stressed  that  tiger  farming  or  reintroduction  of  tigers  from 
zoos  into  the  wild  are  not  viable  options  to  save  wild  tigers,  which  now  probably 
number  fewer  than  6000. 

Chinese  authorities  attending  the  conference  emphasized  their  own  conservation 
efforts,  including  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  and  research  on  alternatives 
to  endangered  wildlife  ingredients. 

Source:  WildNet  Africa  Media  Release  2 November  1999 


Madagascar  Establishes  New  National  Park 

The  government  of  Madagascar  has  established  the  Andringitra  National  Park  in 
southeast  Madagascar.  The  Park  covers  approximately  31,000  hectares  (120  sq. 
mi.)  and  provides  for  ecotourism,  conservation,  and  recreation  such  as  rock  climbing. 
Presently  there  are  40  km  (25  mi.)  of  hiking  paths  and  four  different  camping  sites. 

The  Park  is  characterized  by  a high  diversity  of  plant  and  animal  species.  It  is 
mostly  a tropical  moist  forest  with  some  high  mountain  prairies  and  dense  montane 
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forests.  Nearly  200  small  villages  surround  the  Park  and  the  residents  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  its  potential  for  bringing  in  tourists,  which  will  in  turn  give  a 
boost  to  the  local  economy. 

Source:  WildNet  Africa  Media  Release  10  October  1999 

New  List  of  Proposed  Endangered  Species  Published 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  published  a revised  Candidate  Notice  of 
Review  naming  258  species  of  plants  and  animals  that  may  warrant  protection 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  The  Notice  also  lists  another  56  domestic  animals 
and  plants  that  are  currently  proposed  for  addition  to  the  list  of  threatened  species. 
The  last  update  of  the  Notice  was  in  September  1997. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Notice  is  to  solicit  new  information  on  the  status  of 
candidate  species  and  threats  to  their  survival.  The  USFWS  relies  on  a variety  of 
sources  in  determining  whether  a species  warrants  listing  under  the  Act,  including 
contributions  from  private,  university  and  government  scientists  and  other  citizens, 
as  well  as  local,  state  and  federal  agencies. 

Candidate  species  are  those  for  which  the  USFWS  has  on  file  enough  information 
regarding  biological  vulnerability  and  threats  to  well  being  to  support  proposals  to 
list  them  as  endangered  or  threatened.  The  complete  list  can  be  found  in  the  25 
October  1999  issue  of  the  Federal  Register. 

Source:  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Press  Release  25  October  1999 


India  Calls  a Halt  to  Tiger  Rescue  Program  Due  to  Inaccurate  Map 

The  government  of  India  has  called  a halt  to  a $2.4  million  project  to  save  tigers 
after  maps  were  published  that  depicted  large  parts  of  the  northern  state  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  as  being  in  Pakistan.  The  Indian  Environmental  Ministry  objected  to 
the  Worldwide  Fund  for  Nature’s  (part  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund)  interpretation  of 
the  border  dispute  between  those  two  countries  and,  therefore,  withdrew  permission 
for  the  organization  to  proceed  with  its  Tiger  Conservation  Program. 

A spokesperson  for  the  Indian  government  stated  that  while  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund  “is  a well-known  body,  doing  good  work,  when  it  comes  to  national  integrity 
there  can  be  no  compromise.”  Approximately  5,000  copies  of  the  map  were  printed, 
principally  for  internal  use,  but  only  half  of  them  carried  a disclaimer  about  their 
accuracy  regarding  the  exact  border  between  the  two  countries.  A new  edition  of 
the  map  is  scheduled  to  be  published  shortly  and  WWF  International  haws  sent  a 
proof  to  the  Indian  government  for  its  views  in  a bid  to  reinstate  the  program. 

I Source:  National  Post  Online  4 September  1999;  Environmental  News  Service 
19  September  1999 


Scientists  Call  for  Coral  Reef  Protection 

The  Associated  Press  has  reported  that  scientists  in  the  U.S.  Coral  Reef  Task  Force 
want  to  ban  fishing  near  20%  of  the  most  endangered  coral  reefs.  The  Florida 
Institute  of  Oceanography  calls  no-take  marine  reserves  a “no-brainer,”  the  most 
effective  thing  that  can  be  done  to  protect  habitat  that  “support  about  a million 
species  of  animals.”  With  two-thirds  of  coral  reefs  worldwide  threatened  by  human 
activity  and  many  “degraded  beyond  recovery,”  stronger  protection  is  essential  for 
the  more  than  ten-thousand  square  miles  of  coral  reefs  in  U.S.  territory. 

! Source:  GREENlines  Issue # 999  11/3/99 
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Bag  a Dik-dik:  A nothcr  Opt  ion 
vSmall  Antelope  M anaqement 


in 


By  Todd  A.  Sinander,  Small  Mammal  Keeper 
Philadelphia  Zoo,  Philadelphia,  PA 

Small  antelope  are  like  tightly  wound  springs  that  can  explode  into  a blind  run 
if  surprised  by  some  perceived  danger.  Though  this  behavior  may  be  crucial  for 
their  survival  in  the  wild,  it  can  be  extremely  dangerous  for  an  antelope  in 
captivity.  Even  a relatively  calm  individual  can  suddenly  get  a crazed  look  in 
its  eye,  then  run  blindly  into  a fence  for  no  apparent  reason.  Fortunately,  most 
small  antelope  become  accustomed  to  their  captive  environment  and  seldom 
exhibit  this  high-strung  behavior.  However,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
capture  and  restrain  a small  antelope,  the  risk  of  these  delicate  animals  injuring 
themselves  can  be  extremely  high.  Considering  alternative  methods  of  capture 
and  restraint  may  provide  a zoo  with  more  flexibility  in  the  management  of 
their  small  antelope,  which  can  ultimately  decrease  the  risk  of  injury. 

My  experience  with  small  antelope  began  five  years  ago  with  Guenther’s  dik- 
dik  ( Madoqua  guentheri ) at  the  Philadelphia  Zoo.  Dik-diks  are  approximately 
35cm  high  at  the  shoulders  and  105cm  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail  (Nowak,  1991).  They  have  long  thin  legs  that  look  like  brittle  twigs  and 
their  thin  neck  and  body  frame  seem  incredibly  fragile. 

The  zoo’s  dik-dik  exhibit  included  three  yards  with  a small,  rectangular  barn 
behind  the  yards.  The  barn  was  divided  into  four  stalls,  each  approximately 
2.5m  square.  The  stalls  were  arranged  in  a line,  with  each  having  access  to  a 
yard  and  the  stall,  or  stalls,  next  to  it.  The  dik-diks  were  given  access  to  a yard 
during  the  day  and  locked  into  the  same  stall  every  night  where  they  were  fed. 
Three  solitary  males  were  kept  separate  and  had  their  own  stalls.  A male  and 
female  were  kept  together  and  were  locked  into  the  fourth  stall. 

Reasons  for  capturing  a dik-dik  ranged  from  simple  procedures,  such  as  replacing 
the  animal’s  identification  tag,  to  more  involved  procedures  like  anesthetizing 
the  dik-dik  for  a physical  examination.  The  established  method  we  used  to 
capture  a dik-dik  began  by  moving  the  animal  into  the  barn  and  isolating  it  in 
one  of  the  stalls.  A keeper  would  enter  the  stall  with  the  dik-dik,  slowly  corner 
it,  and  then  quickly  grab  it  around  its  abdomen.  To  restrain  the  dik-dik’s 
thrashing  head  and  legs,  its  body  was  pulled  against  the  keeper’s  waist.  After 
the  keeper  draped  a towel  over  its  head,  the  blinded  dik-dik  would  calm  down 
enough  to  begin  the  procedure. 

During  the  first  twenty  months  that  I worked  with  the  dik-diks  I had  several 
opportunities  to  practice  this  technique  without  incident.  I became  increasingly 
comfortable  with  the  method  and  was  reasonably  confident  that  I could  safely 
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capture  and  restrain  a dik-dik.  The  dik-diks  were  rarely  restrained  more  than 
twice  in  a year  and,  under  those  conditions,  the  existing  method  of  capture 
seemed  to  work  well.  Small  antelope  at  the  Philadelphia  Zoo,  including  dik- 
dik,  had  been  injured  in  the  past  using  this  method,  but  those  injuries  seemed 
to  be  a result  of  inexperience  with  a new  animal  rather  than  technique.  I soon 
discovered  how  wrong  that  assumption  was  after  the  conditions  surrounding  a 
capture  had  drastically  changed  and  I was  suddenly  caught  unprepared  in  a 
high-risk  situation. 

In  December  of  1994,  a male  dik-dik  was  observed  behaving  abnormally.  The 
zoo’s  veterinary  staff  examined  the  dik-dik  and,  as  a result,  prescribed  antibiotics 
to  be  given  as  an  injection  twice  a day  for  five  days.  For  each  injection  the  dik- 
dik  needed  to  be  captured  and  restrained.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I would 
be  in  a situation  where  I was  expected  to  capture  a dik-dik  so  often  in  such  a 
short  period  of  time.  This  made  me  uneasy,  but  I had  no  other  options. 

The  first  few  captures  went  well,  but  not  surprisingly,  the  dik-dik  became  wary 
of  the  process  and  by  the  fourth  day  was  almost  impossible  to  corner  in  the 
stall.  Because  the  captures  were  so  difficult,  we  decided  to  give  him  one  injection 
instead  of  two  on  his  last  day  of  treatments.  Capturing  the  dik-dik  for  his  final 
injection  was  a slow  process  with  several  missed  grabs.  When  I was  finally  able 
to  get  him  in  my  hands,  he  thrashed  so  violently  that  he  almost  broke  free  from 
my  grip.  I tried  to  control  the  dik-dik’s  body  and  legs  by  tucking  him  up  against 
my  waist.  At  that  moment  I heard,  and  felt,  a loud  dull  snap.  The  dik-dik 
stopped  struggling  and  I knew  that  something  had  broken. 

The  veterinarians  found  that  the  dik-dikls  left  humerus  had  shattered  into 
pieces.  Remarkably,  following  a few  hours  of  skillful  surgery,  the  insertion  of  a 
metal  plate,  and  a period  of  recuperation,  the  dik-dik  recovered  from  the  ordeal 
with  only  a slight  limp. 

Although  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  injury  were  unusual,  for  me,  the 
risk  of  injuring  a dik-dik  using  the  existing  capture  and  restraint  method  became 
unacceptably  high.  I was  determined  to  find  an  alternative  method  that  was 
not  only  safer  for  routine  procedures,  but  could  also  be  used  for  multiple  captures 
of  a dik-dik  over  a short  period  of  time.  I began  to  research  other  methods  of 
hoofstock  restraint  and  discovered  that  such  luxuries  as  chutes  and  squeeze 
cages  were  not  feasible  for  my  situation.  I needed  something  simple,  inexpensive, 
and  able  to  conform  to  the  existing  infrastructure  of  the  dik-dik  exhibit  and 
barn. 

One  idea  that  occurred  to  me  stemmed  from  a method  that  I used  to  restrain 
slender-tailed  meerkats  ( Suricata  suricata ).  Once  a meerkat  was  captured,  I 
transferred  it  into  a cloth  bag  where  it  was  easily  restrained  with  minimal 
stress  to  the  animal.  Since  dik-diks  tend  to  calm  down  when  their  eyes  are 
covered,  it  seemed  reasonable  that  they  might  also  calm  down  inside  a dark 
bag.  If  the  dik-dik  struggled  while  inside  the  bag,  the  sides  would  give,  making 
it  less  likely  that  the  animal  would  injure  itself. 
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Bags  have  been  used  to  restrain  antelope  before,  such  as  the  one  designed  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculturels  Animal  Import  Center  at  Clifton, 
New  Jersey  (Fowler,  1978).  But  the  antelope  there  were  usually  transferred 
into  the  bag  from  a crate.  Personnel  would  hold  the  bag  open  in  front  of  the 
crate’s  door  and  encourage  the  antelope  to  move  into  it  (Fowler,  1978).  Using  a 
bag  in  this  way  may  make  restraining  an  antelope  safer,  but  when  faced  with 
multiple  captures  over  a short  period  of  time,  the  problem  of  stress  on  the 
antelope  during  its  capture  still  remains.  To  solve  this  problem,  I designed  a 
bag  that  would  allow  me  to  train  the  dik-diks  to  enter  it  on  their  own.  This 
would  virtually  eliminate  the  need  to  capture  an  antelope  and  significantly 
reduce  the  stress  of  restraining  them. 

The  bag  was  rectangular  (80cm  x 45cm  x 45cm)  in  shape  with  five  vertical, 
single  slide  access  zippers  (30cm)  on  each  side  (fig.  1).  Both  ends  of  the  bag  had 
u-shaped  flaps  which  could  be  opened  towards  the  floor  with  double  slide  zippers, 
making  it  possible  to  release  a dik-dik  from  either  end  of  the  bag.  There  were 
two  handles  on  the  top  of  the  bag  and  on  both  the  top  and  sides  were  1cm  air 
holes.  The  bottom  and  the  area  around  the  side  access  zippers  were  made  from 
510g  (18oz)  vinyl  and  the  rest  of  the  bag  was  made  from  312g  (lloz)  polycotton 
canvas.  The  bag’s  design  was  sent  to  Hare  Canvas  (219-356-4118),  a company 
in  Jefferson,  Indiana  that  constructs  covers  for  large  boats. 


Figure  1 - For  the  dik-diks,  the  restraint  bag  is  a safe  spot  to  hide.  (Photo  by 
Todd  Sinander) 


In  order  to  train  the  dik-diks  to  enter  the  bag,  I needed  to  find  a way  to  have  the 
bag  stand  open  without  a keeper  holding  it  up.  To  achieve  this  I constructed  a 
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collapsible  external  frame  that  was  made  from  1.27cm  (l/2in)  diameter  polyvinyl 
chloride  (PVC)  pipe.  The  frame  resembled  a rectangular  (84cm  x 48cm  x 48cm) 
table  where  the  four  legs  of  the  table  fit  into  vertical  vinyl  tubes  at  each  corner 
of  the  bag  (fig.  1).  Four  PVC  t-joints  and  four  ninety-degree  elbows  held  the 
frame  together.  To  collapse  the  bag,  the  top  of  the  external  frame  is  pulled  away 
from  its  legs. 

Since  there  was  just  one  bag,  I first  trained  the  dik-diks  to  enter  a plastic 
rectangular  animal  carrier  (Sky  Kennel).  This  allowed  me  to  train  all  the  dik- 
diks  at  the  same  time  and  also  gave  me  more  flexibility  in  their  overall 
management.  My  method  of  training  was  based  on  the  fact  that,  in  their  native 
habitat,  dik-diks  tend  to  feed  and  hide  under  the  cover  of  thick  brush  (Nowak, 
1991).  If  they  are  undetected  by  a potential  threat,  they  usually  stay  hidden, 
low  under  the  brush,  until  the  threat  has  passed.  With  this  behavior  in  mind,  I 
replaced  the  thick  brush  with  a kennel. 

Training  began  by  getting  the  dik-diks  used  to  going  into  their  kennels.  I used 
varying  kennel  sizes,  but  model  200P  Sky  Kennel  (67.5cm  x 50cm  x 47.5cm) 
seemed  to  work  the  best.  One  kennel  was  placed  in  each  of  the  three  stalls  with 
solitary  males  and  two  were  placed  in  the  stall  with  the  pair.  The  kennels  were 
positioned  in  a back  corner  of  each  stall  with  the  doors  pointing  toward  the 
front  wall.  The  two  kennels  in  the  last  stall  were  positioned  in  the  same  way, 
side  by  side.  To  make  the  kennels  darker  and  more  appealing  to  the  dik-diks,  I 
covered  their  mesh  doors  and  side  panels  with  burlap  and  put  a layer  of  hay  on 
the  bottom.  Each  kennel  was  left  open  and  the  dik-dik’s  food  was  moved  from 
the  center  of  the  stalls  to  directly  in  front  of  the  kennels.  Over  a period  of  four 
days,  the  food  was  moved  inside  and  to  the  back  of  the  kennels  to  encourage  the 
dik-diks  to  go  inside.  Initially,  they  were  wary  of  the  kennels,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  four  days,  the  dik-diks  seemed  to  be  comfortably  eating  inside  them. 

The  next  step  was  to  get  the  dik-diks  to  go  into  their  kennels  when  I wanted 
them  to.  Based  on  the  assumption  that  a dik-dik  out  in  the  open  will  seek  a 
familiar  enclosed  area  when  threatened,  I entered  each  stall  and  attempted  to 
coax  the  animals  toward  their  kennels.  If  a dik-dik  didn’t  enter  the  kennel 
after  five  minutes,  I abandoned  the  effort  and  tried  again  the  next  day.  The 
pair  of  dik-diks  were  temporarily  separated  during  this  step  and  coaxed  into 
their  kennels  one  at  a time. 

It  took  from  one  to  three  days  to  get  a dik-dik  to  go  into  its  kennel.  When  a dik- 
; dik  entered  its  kennel  for  the  first  time  I left  the  barn  and  let  it  come  out  of  the 
kennel  on  its  own.  This  reinforced  the  idea  that  the  kennel  was  a safe  hiding 
place.  I waited  a few  additional  days  beyond  that  before  I closed  the  kennel 
doors  and  locked  a dik-dik  into  its  kennel.  All  five  dik-diks  remained  calm 
while  locked  inside  their  kennels  and  usually  wouldn’t  come  out  until  after  I 
left  the  barn.  When  kennel  training  was  complete,  I moved  the  dik-dik’s  food 
from  inside  the  kennels  to  where  it  was  prior  to  training.  Kennel  training  took 
from  two  to  three  weeks,  depending  on  how  high-strung  the  individual  was. 

Training  the  dik-diks  to  enter  the  restraint  bag  was  relatively  simple  after  they 
i were  used  to  being  locked  into  the  kennels.  I replaced  the  kennel  with  the  bag 
and  repeated  the  procedure  of  maneuvering  the  dik-dik  into  the  bag.  Again, 
the  dik-diks  were  initially  wary,  but  after  a little  coaxing,  they  went  into  the 
! bag  as  easily  as  they  would  go  into  a kennel. 
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Over  the  past  several  years,  I have  used  the  bag  on  numerous  occasions  to 
restrain  the  dik-diks.  While  inside  the  bag,  the  dik-diks  have  remained  calm 
and  still.  They  rarely  struggled  when  the  bag  was  collapsed  around  them  and  a 
dik-dik  could  be  reached  from  anywhere  inside  the  bag  through  the  side  access 
zippers.  Our  veterinary  staff  has  used  the  bag  to  examine  wounds,  take  blood 
samples,  and  anesthetize  the  dik-diks  with  little  stress  on  the  animals. 

The  restraint  bag  can  also  be  used  to  capture  small  antelope  from  a crate  as 
described  by  Fowler  (1978).  The  top  of  the  frame  is  removed  and  the  bag  is  held 
open  in  front  of  the  crate’s  door.  After  the  animal  runs  into  the  bag,  the  two  legs 
of  the  frame  at  the  open  end  are  brought  together.  Velcro  straps  hold  the  legs 
together,  keeping  the  bag’s  opening  tightly  closed. 

In  addition  to  dik-diks,  I have  recently  kennel  trained  and  used  the  bag  to 
restrain  blue  duiker  ( Cephalophus  monticola  bicolor)  and  vulturine  guinea  fowl 
( Acryllium  vulturinum).  Both  species  were  trained  with  the  same  method  that 
I used  for  the  dik-diks,  although  it  took  much  longer  to  train  the  blue  duiker. 

One  potential  problem  with  the  current  design  of  the  bag  is  the  side  air  holes. 
Although  it  has  never  happened,  a small  antelope  might  catch  a leg  in  one  of 
the  holes.  I have  since  plugged  up  the  side  air  holes  and  have  found  that  the  air 
holes  on  the  top  of  the  bag  are  sufficient  for  air  circulation  inside. 

Combining  training  with  the  restraint  bag  has  greatly  increased  the  flexibility 
in  the  management  of  our  small  antelope.  Although  I haven’t  had  to  use  the 
bag  multiple  times  over  a short  period,  I believe  the  risk  of  injury  to  our  dik- 
diks  during  their  capture  and  restraint  has  significantly  decreased.  However, 
the  bag  is  just  one  of  many  options  that  a zoo  can  consider  when  faced  with  the 
problem  of  handling  a high-strung  animal.  A keeper’s  ability  to  anticipate  a 
problem  before  it  occurs  will  always  be  the  best  way  to  insure  that  an  animal  is 
handled  safely.  This  ability  usually  goes  hand-in-hand  with  experience  and 
common  sense.  In  the  long  run,  it  pays  to  question  an  established  method  and 
to  take  the  time  to  see  if  there  is  a better  way  to  achieve  your  goal.  I had  to 
learn  this  lesson  the  hard  way. 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send  pertinent 
data  by  the  10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks  IAKF,  3601  S.W.  29th  St,  Suite 
133,  Topeka,  KS  66614.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions  available  and  when 
setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind  that  because  of  bulk-mail,  most  readers  do  not  receive  the 
A KF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  fax 
listings  of  positions  which  become  available  close  to  deadline  are  accepted.  Our  fax  is 
(785)  273-1980.  Please  Note  NEW  ADDRESS  for  AAZK  ! 

ZOO  KEEPER, .Immediate  Opening.  Private,  non-profit  otter  conservation  facility  for 
breeding  and  study  programs,  seeking  dedicated  individual  for  permanent  position. 
Requires  one  (1)  year  experience  with  exotic  animals  - experience  with  mustelids  preferred. 
Responsible  for  daily  husbandry,  maintenance  of  animals  and  grounds  enclosures,  diet 
preparation,  and  record  keeping.  Experience  with  animal  restraint  and  blood  drawing 
preferred.  Must  be  physically  strong  (able  to  liftt  50  lbs.)  and  work  independently.  40- 
hour  work  week  including  some  weekends  and  holidays.  Benefits  included.  Send  letter 
and  resume  to:  Otter  Conservation  Center,  Inc.,  250  Otter  Conservation  Rd.,  Statesboro, 
GA  30458.  Resumes  may  be  faxed  to  (912)  839-2551. 

CURATOR.  LIVING  COLLECTIONS... The  curator  of  living  collection  is  responsible 
for  maintaining  and  supervising  a collection  of  over  100  animals  representing  40  species. 
Additionally,  this  individual  will  be  responsible  for  caring  for  animals  on  exhibit, 
developing  in-house  and  outreach  science  programs  to  schools,  families  and  professionals, 
and  leading  the  design  and  development  of  new  exhibits  and  habitats  of  the  mini  zoo, 
employing  state-of-the-art  techniques  for  interpretation  and  design.  Qualified  candidates 
must  have  an  M.  S.  in  Zoology  or  related  field  with  three  (3)  years  experience  (or  B.S.  in 
zoology  with  five  [5]  years  experience)  working  in  animal  management.  Experience  in 
developing  inquiry-driven  curricula  utilizing  live  animals  and  knowledge  in  the 
development  of  live  animal  exhibitions  desired.  Grant  writing  and  fundraising  experience 
a plus.  EOE.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to:  Human  Resources,  The  Newark  Museum,  49 
Washington  St.,  P.  O.  Box  540,  Newark,  NJ  07101-0540.  Closing  date  is  30  January, 
2000. 

ZOOKEEPER. ..prefer  AS/BS  degree  in  biology/zoology  or  related  field  and  two  (2)  years 
full-time  paid  experience  in  zoological  institution.  Ability  to  work  in  a harmonious  manner 
with  staff,  volunteers  and  supervisors,  work  any  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  Responsible 
for  daily  routine  animal  husbandry,  maintenance  of  exhibit  and  off-exhibit  area,  record 
keeping,  and  assisting  in  veterinary  practices.  Day  to  day  management  of  mammals. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience,  starting  ranges  $20,000.00  to  $24,000.00  plus 
excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  to:  Cougar  Mountain  Zoo,  19525  SE  54th,  Issaquah,  WA 
98027.  Fax:(425)392-1076  Attn:  Administrator.  Position  open  until  filled. 

ELEPHANT  HANDLER/KEEPER. ..One  position  available  in  free  contact  program 
which  includes  rides  and  demonstrations.  We  are  currently  housing  0.3  African  elephants 
in  the  Nashville  Zoo’s  new  facility.  Future  plans  include  expanding  the  herd  to  a possible 
1.5  and  artificial  insemination.  Experience  preferred,  but  will  train  the  right  person. 
Wage  commensurate  with  experience.  Send  resume  to:  Chuck  Pankow  c/o  Nashville  Zoo, 
3777  Nolensville  Rd.,  Nashville,  TN  37211.  Phone:  (615)  405-1808. 

ELEPHANT  KEEPER. ..The  Baltimore  Zoo  has  a position  available  with  our  Elephant 
Team.  Each  candidate  must  have  graduated  from  an  accredited  high  school  and  have 
elephant  care  and  handling  experience.  A Bachelor’s  degree  in  biology,  zoology  or  related 
field  is  preferred.  Our  successful  candidate  will  work  well  with  our  zoo  visitors,  be  a 
team  player,  be  highly  motivated  and  have  great  communication  and  interpersonal  skills. 
Eligibility  for  a Maryland  driver’s  license  is  required.  Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  the  Personnel  Department,  Baltimore  Zoo,  Druid  Hill  Park,  Baltimore,  MD  21217  or 
Fax  to  (410)  243-8012. 
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ZOO  KEEPER... Chaffee  Zoological  Garden  is  located  in  the  heart  of  California’s  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  only  one  hour  from  Yosemite,  Kings  Canyon  and  Sequoia  National  Park 
and  only  three  hours  drive  to  the  ocean.  Fresno  is  the  most  affordable  place  to  live  and 
work  in  California.  Salary  and  benefits  are  excellent.  ($2,028.00  - $2, 467. 00/month). 
Requires  one  (1)  year  of  experience  in  the  care,  handling  and  feeding  of  animals  in  a zoo 
setting.  Twelve  (12)  units  in  animal  science,  zoology,  wildlife  management  may  be 
substituted  for  six  (6)  months  of  the  required  experience.  Knowledge  of  behavioral 
enhancement  of  exhibits,  setting  up  breeding  conditions,  and  specialized  requirements 
of  raising  young  is  desirable.  Applications  may  be  obtained  from  Fresno  City  Human 
Resources,  2600  Fresno  St.,  Fresno  CA  93721,  (209)  498-1575.  Filing  deadline  is  5:00 
p.m.  20  December  1999.  Postmarks  are  not  accepted.  EOE. 

SEASONAL  KEEPER. ..Memphis  Zoo/Educational  Department/Wildlife  on  Wheels. 
Responsible  for  providing  a healthy  environment  for  the  education  department  animal 
collection  and  providing  support  to  the  Animal  Program  Manager,  Interpreter/Trainer, 
and  Outreach  Interpreter  in  their  development  and  presentation  of  animal  shows.  Duties 
include  care,  feeding,  cleaning,  diet  preparation,  weighing,  daily  recordkeeping,  etc. 
Requires  high  school  diploma/GED  plus  one  (1)  year  of  animal  care/animal  handling 
experience  with  a variety  of  animals,  excellent  communication  skills  and  the  ability  to 
work  a flexible  schedule.  College  level  coursework  in  biology,  zoology  or  a related  field 
preferred.  Must  be  available  to  work  40  hours  per  week  beginning  1 March,  2000  and 
ending  31  October,  2000.  Entry-level  salary.  Apply  by  31  December,  1999  to:  Human 
Resources  Manager,  Memphis  Zoo,  2000  Galloway,  Memphis,  TN  38112.  No  phone  calls, 
e-mail  or  walk-in  interviews  accepted.  EOE. 

KEEPERS  I.  II  & ///..  .Lion  Country  Safari  is  forming  a registry  of  qualified  keepers  for 
present  and  future  consideration.  Experienced  personnel  are  required  for  Elephant/ 
Rhinoceros,  Lions,  Hoofstock,  Bird  and  Reptile  positions.  All  positions  require  a minimum 
high  school  diploma  with  preference  given  to  those  with  a university  degree  in  Animal 
Sciences.  Minimum  one  (1)  year  paid  experience  in  a recognized  zoo  is  essential.  Lion 
Country  Safari  offers  an  excellent  training  program  and  a full  range  of  benefits.  Salary 
commensurate  with  education  and  experience.  Send  resume  and  two  (2)  work  references 
to:  Cathey  Toomey/Personnel,  Lion  Country  Safari,  Inc.,  2003  Lion  Country  Safari  Rd., 
Loxahatchee,  FL  33470-3976. 

CHIMPANZEE  CAREGIVER  ...one  full-time  position  open.  Requires  two  (2)  years  of 
college  level  work, two  (2)  years  experience  in  the  care  of  exotic  animals;  OR  an  equivalent 
combination  of  experience  which  provides  the  required  knowledge,  skills,  and  ability. 
Primate  experience  a plus.  Assist  in  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  approximately  77 
chimpanzees  {Pan  troglodytes ) in  a breeding  colony.  Must  be  willing  to  make  at  least  a 
two-year  commitment.  Excellent  benefits.  EOE.  Applicant  must  have  a negative  TB 
test,  evidence  of  a measles  booster  or  natural  disease  prior  to  employment.  Send  letter 
of  interest  (with  requested  salary),  resume  and  three  (3)  letters  of  reference  to:  Jo  Fritz, 
Director,  Primate  Foundation  of  Arizona,  P.  O.  Box  20027,  Mesa,  AZ  85277-0027.  Position 
open  until  filled. 

ANIMAL  TRAINER  (FULL-TIME  POSITION)...  subcontracted  Wildlife  Shows  at 
Miami  Metrozoo.  Assist  in  the  production  of  three  daily  educational  wildlife  shows. 
Duties  include:  care,  maintenance  and  training  of  exotic  animal  collection,  public  speaking 
and  show  presentation.  Current  collection  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  cheetah,  lemurs, 
reptiles,  psittacines  and  raptors.  Must  be  outgoing  with  a professional  appearance  and 
able  to  lift  501bs.  Animal  training  experience  preferred,  sense  of  humor  necessary.  Must 
work  weekends  and  holidays.  Starting  pay  $6. 50-$7. 50/hour  plus  benefits.  If  you  are 
interested  in  working  hard,  in  the  heat,  for  low  pay  with  a great  team,  please  apply. 
Position  open  until  filled.  Send  resume  to  Amphitheater  do  Miami  Metrozoo,  12400 
S.W.  152nd  St.,  Miami,  FL  33177  or  Fax  (305)  378-6381  Attn:  Amphitheater. 
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The  following  two  (2)  positions  are  available  at  the  Fort  Worth  Zoo.  To  apply, 
send  letter  and  resume  bv  15  January.  2000  to:  Assistant  Human  Resources 
Director,  Fort  Worth  Zoo,  1989  Colonial  Parkway,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76110. 

LEAD  KEEPER  (Interpretive/Husbandrv)...  requires  Bachelor’s  degree  or  equivalent 
in  biology,  or  related  field,  and  three  (3)  years  of  increasingly  responsible  zoo  keeping 
experience,  including  one  (1)  year  of  administrative/supervisory  responsibility.  The 
successful  candidate  will  have  an  emphasis  on  production/presentation  of  live 
demonstrations  and  public  wildlife  encounters  along  with  a working  knowledge  of  animal 
husbandry.  Will  supervise  up  to  ten  keepers  in  a variety  of  native  Texas  wildlife  exhibit 
aras,  including  an  aviary,  farm  exhibit  and  marine  aquaria.  Will  partner  on  exhibit 
management/interpretive  presentation  with  other  Texas  Wild!  Lead.  Starting  salary 
$24,960.00  plus  benefits. 

LEAD  KEEPER  ( Husbandry ),  ..requires  Bachelor’s  degree  or  equivalent  in  biology,  or 
related  field  and  three  (3)  years  of  increasingly  responsible  zookeeping  experience, 
including  one  (1)  year  of  administrative/supervisory  responsibility.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  a strong  background  in  exhibit  operation  and  husbandry  practices 
for  a wide  variety  of  animal  species,  along  with  a working  knowledge  of  live 
demonstrations  and  public  wildlife  encounters.  Will  supervise  up  to  nine  keepers  in  a 
variety  of  native  Texas  wildlife  exhibit  areas,  including  a mixed  hoof-stock  and  bird 
exhibit,  carnivores,  herps  and  invertebrates.  Will  partner  on  exhibit  with  other  Texas 
Wild!  Lead.  Starting  annual  salary  is  $24,960.00,  plus  benefits. 

ZOOKEEPER/ELEPHANTS  ...requires  minimum  of  one  (1)  year  of  paid  experience 
working  with  exotic  animals,  preferably  elephants,  in  a zoo  setting.  Applicant  will  work 
in  both  free  contact  and  protected  contact  environments.  Current  collection  includes  a 
breeding  group  of  1.2  African  adults  and  also  1.0  Asian  adult  elephants.  Individual 
must  be  able  to  work  in  a team  environment,  possess  good  communication  skills,  and 
demonstrate  safe  work  habits.  Salary  $713.00  to  $1,108.00  biweekly.  Send  two  copies  of 
resume  and  include  Social  Security  number  and  the  position  for  which  you  are  applying 
to:  General  Curator,  Miami  Metrozoo,  12400  S.W.  152nd  St.,  Miami,  FL  33177. 

ZOO  KEEPER  - World  Famous  Topeka  Zoo...seeking  qualified  applicants  for  three 
(3)  Zoo  Keeper  positions.  The  position  is  responsible  for  providing  care  to  zoo  animals  in 
the  zoological  park.  Duties  include  preparing  diets,  observing  and  correcting  animal 
behavior,  providing  assistance  in  administering  veterinary  care  and  maintaining  area 
facilities  and  equipment.  Cleans  cages,  holding  pens  and  other  confinement  areas,  makes 
repairs  as  necessary.  Prepares  special  project  reports,  researches  and  gathers  information 
for  these  projects  and  reports  information  to  management.  This  position  will  work  first 
shift,  rotating  days,  primarily  8:00  a.m.  - 5:00  p.m.,  hours  subject  to  change  during  spring/ 
summer  months,  dependent  upon  established  Zoo  operating  hours.  Includes  weekend 
and  holiday  work.  Requirements:  Associate  degree  in  Zoo  Keeping  or  an  Associates 
degree  in  biology,  zoology  or  closely  related  field  plus  one  (1)  year  of  experience  caring  for 
animals  in  a zoological  park  setting.  Elephant  protected  contact,  great  ape  and/or 
experience  in  educational  programming  preferred.  Starting  salary  $9.60  per  hour,  plus 
45#  per  hour  shift  differential.  Applications  accepted  until  positions  are  Riled. 
Apply  by  mail  to:  City  of  Topeka  Human  Resources,  215  SE  7th,  Rm.  170,  Topeka,  KS 
66603  or  Fax  to  (785)  368-3605  or  e-mail  to:  msmith@topeka.org<  Visit  our  Internet  site 
at  www.topeka.org 

INTERNSHIP  ...The  audubon  Institute  is  offering  a hands-on  internship  at  the  Species 
Survival  Center.  Intrns  will  receive  training  in  the  care  of  endangered  species  such  as 
antelope,  birds  and  cats.  Interns  will  participate  in  all  aspects  of  animal  maintenance 
and  care;  including  the  incubation  and  rearing  of  chicks,  exhibit  maintenance,  animal 
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enrichment  program  and  general  cleaning.  Special  opportunities  exist  to  participate 
occasionally  in  laboratory  and  veterinary  procedures.  Seeking  college  students  or 
graduates  for  a minimum  of  10  weeks  time.  This  is  a voluntary  internship  position. 
Some  on-site  housing  is  available.  Internships  are  given  year-round.  Transportation  is 
necessary.  For  an  appication  and  more  information,  please  contact  Jackie  Conlon, 
audubon  Center  for  Research  of  Endangered  Species,  14001  River  Road,  New  Orleans, 
LA  70131;  phone  (504)  398-3166;  Fax  (504)  398-3100;  e-mail:  lab@acres.org< 

ELEPHANT /CARNIVORE  KEEPER. ..Zoo  Atlanta  is  seeking  a keeper  to  participate 
in  the  care  of  the  collection  including  training/management  in  a free-contact  elephant 
program.  Responsible  for  observing  and  monitoring  health  and  behavior  and 
communicating  changes  to  supervisor.  Assist  veterinary  staff  and  support  public  relations 
efforts.  Requires  a four-year  degree  in  biology,  psychology,  zoology  or  related  field. 
Elephant  handling/training  skills  preferred.  Knowledge  of  animal  behavior  and  diets 
and  ability  to  recognize  abnormalities  in  animal  health/behavior.  Send  resume  to:  Gail 
Allen,  Staffing  Coordinator  Human  Resources,  800  Cherokee  Ave.  SE,  Atlanta,  GA  30315; 
Fax  (404)  624-5943.  EOE. 


AVICULTURE  INTERN. ..will  receive  intensive,  hands-on  training  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  a large  bird  collection.  Will  experience  all  aspects  of  bird  husbandry 
including  general  cleaning,  handling,  incubation,  record  keeping,  public  education,  etc. 
Seeking  college  students  or  recent  graduates  with  an  interest  in  avian  management 
biology.  Interns  will  work  with  the  aviculturists  for  a three-month  period.  This  is  a 
volunteer  position  with  on-site  housing  provided.  Internships  available  year-round.  Send 
a letter  and  resume  with  references  to:  Tracy  Aviary,  589  East  1300  South,  Salt  Lake 
City,  UT  84105.  ATTN:  Kristine  McCue/Holly  Seitz. 

ANIMAL  CARE  INTERNS, ..Summer  2000.  Four  intern  positions  available  within  Fossil 
Rim’s  animal  care  department:  Animal  Care  Intern,  Children’s  Zoo  Intern,  Rhino  Intern, 
and  Avian  Intern.  Candidates  should  be  in  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  program 
related  to  wildlife  management,  conservation  biology  or  a related  science  degree.  Interns 
are  responsible  for  the  daily  cleaning,  feeding,  health  monitoring,  observation,  and  sample 
collection  of  a number  of  exotic  and  domestic  species  including  red,  Mexican  and  maned 
wolves,  various  hoofstock,  goats,  sheep,  tortoises,  macaws,  ocelots,  Attwater’s  prairie 
chickens  and  black  rhinos.  Stipend  may  be  available  plus  housing  for  a four-month 
position  May  through  August.  Application  deadline  is  1 March  2000.  Send  resume 
to:  Linda  Gustafson,  Fossil  Rim  Wildlife  Center,  2155  County  Road  288,  PO  Box  2189, 
Glen  Rose,  TX  76043-6107  or  Fax  (254)  897-3785.  For  more  information  call  (254)  897- 
2960,  ext.  305  or  e-mail:  animal  care@fossilrim.com 

Check  AZA  Member  Institution  job  position  listings 
on  the  AZA  Home  Page:  http:/  / www.aza.org 


American  Animal  Trainer  Magazine 

All  species.  Cutting  edge  training  techniques. 
Showcases  the  best  animal  trainers  in  the  country 
Quarterly  $28.  P.0  Bo«  370  Vest  Sand  Lake,  New  York  12196  (5l8)-479-3018 
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AAZK  Membership  Application  check  here  if  renewal  [ ] 


Name  _ 
Address 
City 


State/Province 


Zip 


□ 


U.S.  Members 

$35.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 


□ 


Canadian  Members 

$35.00  Professional 

Full-time  Keepers 


□ 


$30.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 


$35.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 

□ 


$30.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60.00  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/U.S. 


□ 

□ 


$35.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/Canada 


□ 


□ 


$100.00  or  up 

Institutional/U.S. 

Organizations  / Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 


International  Members 

$50.00  International 

All  members  outside  U.S.  & 
Canada  regardless  of  category 


□ 


$100.00  or  up 
Institutional/Canada 

Organizations /Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 


□ 


Library  Only 

35.00  Library 

Available  only  to  public 
& university  libraries 


Zoo  Affiliation  (if  any) 
Zoo  Address  _____ 
Title  


Work  Area 


□ 


My  check  is  enclosed  (AAZK,  Inc.) 


□ 


Please  charge  my  credit  card 


MASTERCARD 
Name  on  card  _ 


VISA 


Card  # 


Expiration  date 


Signature 


Mail  this  application  to:  AAZK  Administrative  Offices,  Topeka  Zoo,  3601  S.W.  29th,  Suite  133  Topeka, 
KS  66614.  Make  checks/money  orders  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc.  Must  be  in  U.  S.  FUNDS  ONLY. 
Membership  includes  a subscription  to  Animal  Keepers'  Forum.  The  membership  card  is  good  for 
free  admission  to  many  zoos  and  aquariums  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


PRINTED  IN  U.S.A 
© 1999  AAZK,  INC. 
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